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SERMON LY. 


THE EVIL NATURE OF SIN. 


St. Mark, ii. 17. 


“ They that are whole have no need of the physician, but 
they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but 
stnners to repentance.” 


Are there then amongst the sons of men any righteous, 
any that have no need of a call to repentance? No, truly; 
there is none that doeth good altogether, no, not one. What 
then was our Lord’s meaning (for the words are His), when 
He said that He “came not to cail the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance?” The Scribes and Pharisees, holy 
men in their own esteem, and who would not for the world 
have sat down to meat with persons whom they were 
pleased to call unclean, reproach Jesus with holding com- 
munication with such. It is very true, says ovr Lord; I 
am sent for that purpose. For sinners I come; for men 
who feel and know themselves to be in an evil case, and 
who are therefore prepared to welcome Him who brings 
them relief. For the righteous I come not; for those who 
u. B 
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are so well satisfied with themselves as to be above help, 
who acknowledge no need for it; for them I come not. It 
is with me, as with the physician of the body. He does 
not think of going where he is not wanted; he does not 
offer his services to people who fancy themselves in health. 
As soon as one feels that he is sick, and is in need of some 
power beyond his own to snatch him from death, he sends 
for the physician ; and then is the physician sure of a good - 
reception, and of attention being paid to the advice he 
vives. The moral therefore of the whole matter is simply 
this: that they and they only are likely to profit by Christ, | 
whose sins oppress them, and who therefore feel, keenly 
feel, that of a Saviour from those sins they are in great 
and grievous need. 

You may have observed that St. Paul, in his great 
Epistle, the Epistle to the Romans, begins with laying 
this foundation: that all men are in debt to God by 
reason of their sins; that all, as he expresses it elsewhere, 
are included under sin —all, without any exception of per- 
sons. And accordingly, in the first chapter of that Epistle, 
he proves this to be the case with all Gentiles,— they were 
all sinners. In the second chapter he proves the same to 
be the case with all Jews, — they were all sinners. The 
former had been breaking the law written in their hearts ; 
the latter had been breaking the law written in the Book ; 
so that neither could have any cause to boast, or any hope 
of their own deservings. St. Paul no doubt felt that, with - 
out establishing this principle at the first, all his future 
preaching must be vain. He could not win souls to Christ 
until he had stirred them up to a full sense of their want of 
Christ ; and their want of Christ he could not fully per- 
suade them of until they were persuaded of their sinfulness 
in the sight of God. 
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I will therefore follow the Apostle’s example, and in 
this sermon endeavour to impress upon you the jeopardy 
in which you stand on account of sin; thereby feeling that 
I am, in the most effectual manner, driving you by force 
unto that fountain which cleanseth from it all. And I 
choose this for the subject of my first address to you *, 
because I regard it, even as the Apostle Paul hath pre- 
pared me to regard it, as lying at the very root of all pro- 
fitable teaching ; and that, until a conviction of the kind 
I am endeavouring to establish has been wrought, all other 
instruction is vain. I hope indeed, by the blessing of God, 
to lay before you, in the ministry I am now called to exer- 
cise amongst you, “the whole counsel of God,” as I shall 
display it from time to time; and that at the great day of 
account I may be free of having kept back any part 
thereof. I hope that it may be made appear that God 
hath much people in this place, to be called unto Him, 
even by such an one as I am; since He can, and often 
does, impart His grace through an earthen vessel, that the 
praise may be of Him and not of us. But better founda- 
tion for such future work of edification can no man lay 
than this — even by showing, first and foremost of all, that 
by reason of sin, so accursed is it of God, we must be lost, 
unless we learn to know it in time, and so escape for our 
lives to the one and only City of Refuge that is open to us. 

Now that sinners we are, in a general sense and without 
any very keen feeling of what the term implies, I believe 
most persons are ready to confess. I shall not therefore, 
on the present occasion, try to persuade you of that which 
you may not be disposed to deny; but shall feel that I am 


* The first Sermon preached by the Author on his entrance on his 
ministry at Great Oakley. 
B? 
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spending my time and your own better if I try to open 
your eyes more to what siz is —to the fearful position in 
which the sinner stands; for this consideration is under- 
rated — otherwise it is impossible that we should ever hear 
sin jested about, as we sometimes do; acknowledged indeed, 
but often so acknowledged as to make it quite evident that 
the malignity of it is not understood. 

Now I do not perceive that anything can give us a 
stronger sense of it than this —that one sin changed en- 
tirely the aspect of the whole world; not merely the con- 
dition of man, making him mortal instead of immortal, but 
of the earth, of the air, of the seasons, of dumb animals, 
of all flesh whatever: that whereas God, after He had 
finished His creation of all these things, beheld His work 
and pronounced it to be “very good,” He now, after this 
one sin had been committed, beheld again the same creation, 
and it was loathsome in His sight. And He laid it under 
a curse, to lie on it as long as it should last; and, with 
respect to one part of it, repented that He had made it, and 
grieved thereat in His heart. Does not therefore this sin 
seem to work in the world, as a drop of poison, far more 
deadly than anything we know of, might be supposed to 
envenom the whole sea? We have no means of ascer- 
taining the malignity of the principle but by the wide- 
wasting consequences that flow from it: and what waste can 
be wider than that we are here contemplating? And yet 
will people make a mock of sin, and eall it by good-natured 
names, and dress it up in modish phrases, and blind them- 
selves to what the mark which is thus set upon it means. 

That we should be so insensible to the true nature of 
sin as we are is the more remarkable, because the view the 
Scripture takes of it is the very same as the world in which 
we live must force upon us too, if the eyes of our under- 
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standing be but opened. It is not here, indeed it never is, 
that God’s Word is speaking one thing, and his World 
another: they are both in a voice upon this subject; the 
Book of Genesis not telling us more clearly that sin has 
blasted the universe, than the Book of life tells us so too, 
and that it does blast it still. Why, look at the misery and 
confusion and sickness and sorrow that we meet with on 
this side and on that; and then say whether sin, sin that 
we ourselves can trace and detect, is not the mother of half 
of it! Go to our prisons and look at the sad sights those 
cells offer to you, and the still sadder things they tell of 
that are out of sight ; the number of families they bespeak, 
at large indeed, but, forlorn and fallen by reason of their 
connexion with these captives in the dungeon — is not all 
this the fruit of sin, ripened and reaped even in this world? 
Go to our hospitals, and observe the miserable spectres 
they present — the various forms of disease and decay, of 
pain and privation, of fever and fright there gathered to- 
gether, a wilderness of death. Go to our mad-houses, and 
learn the history of the patients they enclose, of the poor 
idiot, and the moping solitary, and the frantic madman ; in 
how many instances will it be found that the imprudence, 
the passions, the sin in short of the parties, have brought 
them thus low; or if not their own sin, the sin of some or 
other of their forefathers which may have slept perhaps 
through some generations, and is now breaking out in the 
third or fourth to fulfil God’s threat against those that hate 
Him! Or, not to go to these extreme cases, only observe 
the disaster, the discomfort, the rags, the abject poverty, 
the utter want of prosperity in whatever they put their 
hands unto, which, sooner or later, sinks a family notoriously 
wicked in its ways even lower than the brutes. Only ob- 
serve, how soon does such a family, however it may seem 
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to flourish for a little season, wither away—its foundations 
unstable as the water! Or, to narrow your observation yet 
more, mark any single person, man or woman, whom you 
have known to forsake the path of virtue and follow after 
evil: how pitiable a spectacle do they soon present unto 
you ; how regular is their downward progress from bad to 
worse—from discomfort to desperation—from sorrow of 
spirit to hopeless, helpless recklessness of living, both body 
and soul! Nay, to come closer still, let any one examine 
his own heart, when he has given himself up at any time to 
his sin, to the sin that besets him : and how does he find life 
become a burden; his cheerful spirit, in which he had afore- 
time gone on his way rejoicing, sunk and broken,—a cloud 
upon him—no peace with himself; a feeling, in short, upon 
him like that of Cain when he went out from the presence 
of God! Now surely in all this the world in which we are 
set is reading to us the selfsame history as the Word of 
God—even that sin is something very pernicious in its 
nature ; something of which we cannot have too intense a 
horror, if we do but measure it by the mischief it occasions. 

But if we take what we see here merely as the first-fruits 
of sin; if we regard its effects here merely as so many 
tokens of what its full fury is likely to turn out hereafter; 
if we find it in the green tree producing the misery it does, 
what limit shall we set to that misery which it will produce 
in the dry? On earth it has but a partial power after all ; 
in hell its power will be developed and complete. The 
scenes presented by a prison, a hospital, a mad-house, a 
depraved family, an abandoned man, are only faint and 
feeble signs of what shall be exhibited hereafter, when the 
same malignant principle shall do its perfect work—when 
it shall have wrought its way out; and loss of liberty, and 
pains of body, and derangement of mind, and dejection of 
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spirit, and despair, and self-abhorrence, all in their highest 
degree, shall be found some of the bitter ingredients of 
which the cup of hell shall be compounded —ever to be 
drunk and never to be drunk up; of which the sinner had 
indeed sipped at the brim (but only that) whilst he was 
living in the flesh—a taste, as it were, which God in His 
mercy had vouchsafed him before-hand, by way of warning 
him against ever having to drain it to the dregs —an in- 
scription, as it were, written over the gates of Hell, to 
startle him from the very first approach; saying that 
nothing is within but anguish eternal, and that he who 
enters in must leave all hope behind. 

Consider sin thus carefully —gather the nature of it, if 
you will, not from the Word of God alone, but from the 
very system of things in which you move every day that 
you live—and you will be convinced that, let fools make a 
mock of the subject as they may; let the young and the 
thoughtless sport with it, and brave it, and pride themselves 
even on being familiar with it; that can be no light matter 
. but, on the contrary, terrific in its capacity for mischief, 
which can throw into disorder all God’s handiworks; and 
which, if it were not counteracted and kept within some 
compass by His merciful providence, would make the world 
a place impossible to dwell in—a place where all life would 
die, and death live. 

Seeing then that sin is such an evil as it is, and that 
God has stamped the character thereof in letters that he 
who runs may read; might not Jesus, who came into the 
world to destroy it, feel most justly incensed at such as did 
not leap for joy to welcome Him ; at such as could read their 
Bibles and see its hideousness displayed there by God’s 
prophets; at such as could read the works of God and see 
the same no less manifestly set forth in the havoc it oc- 
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casioned amongst them; at such as could read their own 
hearts, and perceive their own spirits testifying that its 
poison reached even unto them: and who yet discovered no 
proper sense of it after all, and no hearty desire to escape 
from it, and no disposition therefore to entertain Him who 
came from God to enable them so to do; but who rather 
regarded Him with suspicion, and questioned His authority, 
and started every cavil that might serve to justify them in 
the rejection of Him? Incensed He was. He came not for 
them, or such as them; they had not yet learned to long for 
a deliverance from the body of their death, and therefore 
had not learned properly to appreciate the Deliverer. And 
what was true then, is true now. Still it is to the sinner— 
the conscious, troubled, broken and contrite-hearted sinner 
—that Jesus Christ makes the offer of Himself, of His 
services, of His pardon, of His intercession, of His Spirit ; 
to the sinner who is alive and quick to the magnitude of 
sin itself, as well as to the degree in which he himself is 
steeped in it. “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” saith 
the Lord, when the Advent of this Saviour is announced. 
But where comfort is promised, affliction is supposed : 7. e., 
it is supposed that those, to whom a Saviour’s coming is 
announced, are grieved and wearied with their sins, so that 
His arrival will be to them tidings of joy. It is evident 
that to such only is the message sent. “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take My yoke upon you; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light,” 
is our blessed Lord’s own proclamation of Himself and His 
errand, And this, no less than the former of Isaiah, takes 
for granted that persons there are in the world who feel the 
load of their guilt, totter under it, count it an insupportable 
weight, a galling yoke. And if no such persons there are, 
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the message is wasted ; the invitation is not to the purpose, 
it is not wanted. That is, Jesus calls to Him such as have 
a sense of their sin, and speaks not at all to those who have 
none. The very wording of His appeal implies as much, 
Or further, the name by which He describes the Holy Spirit, 
the third Person of the Blessed Godhead, still seems to 
exact of those who would be Christ’s a consciousness that 
they are sinners, and that they are miserable because they 
are so. The Comforter— Why the Comforter? Not merely 
because at His coming He would afford the disciples conso- 
lation for the loss of their Lord, though chat He would do; 
but that His office being for ever — His communion with 
them being to continue unto the end of the world— He 
should be known by a name which should never cease to be 
a fitting and proper name, so long as broken hearts were to 
be found by reason of sin, and it was His ordained work to 
bind the broken-hearted up. Therefore was He called the 
Comforter. He was to whisper, in His own still, small 
voice, peace and pardon to the conscience throbbing with 
the feelings of sin; and they who had such a conscience 
would well understand the name by which He was- named, 
and the reason why. 

But I leave you to yourselves to judge whether such 
terms as those in which the Gospel of Christ addresses 
itself to man—such terms, I mean, as represent it as a 
healing to the nations who are sore through guilt—can 
possibly have anything whatever to do with multitudes of 
people who are called Christians by courtesy, but who never 
felt themselves stung by sin, tormented by the sense of it, 
anxious, truly anxious for escape from it, all their lives 
through. Christ says He will comfort them ; but they feel 
no distress. He will lighten their load; but they are aware 
of no load to lighten. He will put on them an easier yoke ; 
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but they do not perceive any yoke that galls. He will give 
rest to their souls; but their souls are not weary. It is 
clear that the Saviour and they do not understand each 
other (if we may so speak); that His promises and blessings 
are intended for quite other kind of people, in quite another 
kind of condition; and that they, for their part, have no 
portion or lot in the matter. 

As therefore you would profit by a Saviour’s coming, 
possess yourselves by every means you may of a knowledge 
of your sinful selves; by close self-examination—by ob- 
serving, something after the manner we have been doing in 
this sermon, the character of sin itself as stamped upon it in 
the world wherein you live by God’s own decree, that we 
may know it, and shun it, and tremble whenever we come 
nigh it—and by praying of God to give you of His Spirit, 
one of whose offices is expressly said to be “to convince the 
world of sin,” to effect in mankind that thorough con- 
viction of its heinous nature and their subjection to it, 
which, it seems, the mere force of the understanding is not 
of itself able to impress on us. Then shall you feel your- 
selves sick—then shall you fly to the Physician in good 
earnest—and then, and not till then, shall you understand 
the full meaaing of that salutation which rung through 
IIeaven on the birth of the Redeemer, “ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
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SERMON LVL 


CONVICTION OF SIN THE FIRST STEP IN RELIGION. 


Preached on the Sunday next before Advent. 


PROVERBS, Xvi. 2. 


“All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; but 
the Lord weigheth the spirits.” 


Turre is nothing to be done in religion till a man is con- 
vinced of his own sinfulness. Such conviction lies at the 
bottom of all true godliness. A man must be conscious that 
he is sick in body before he will be induced to resort to the 
physician ; and it is the like with the soul’s sickness, The 
whole course of God’s revelation therefore seems to have 
been shaped with a view of establishing this conviction in 
mankind,—the conviction of their sinfulness. 

Look at the Levitical law; and you will find that to be a 
main object of it. Why are its commands and prohibitions 
multiplied to such excess, but to render all men who had to 
walk according to it sinners against it, and to make them 
feel that they were so? Tt was constructed like a fine net ; 
so that nothing could escape it, but all should be caught in 
it. And by the fines and penalties it inflicted it brought 
to men’s minds perpetually that to God they were debtors. 

Look, again, at the burden of the prophets’ messages, 
before Israel and Judah were led into captivity. They had 
scarcely any other object before them than to spread dismay 
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amongst the people for their sins. They are full of re- 
proaches upon this score, repeated in every form; and 
though it is true they were spoken in vain, yet still there 
they are, and serve to show what feeling God was desirous 
of establishing in the hearts of the Jews; as if, without it, 
no foundation for any good could be laid. 

By and by the coming of the Saviour drew near, and John 
was His forerunner : and how was it that he was to prepare a 
path for the Saviour ?—for a path he was to prepare for 
Him. It was still by working in them a conviction of their 
sinfulness ; which neither Law nor Prophets had wrought 
sufficiently or effectually. ‘In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judxa, and saying, 
Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
message still was, “Sinners ye are: be only convinced 
that ye are so; for, without such persuasion, the Saviour, 
whose advent I teach, cannot come unto you, or make His 
abode with you to any good purpose.” 

So when the Saviour Himself came and delivered His own 
message with His own mouth, He was occupied with im- 
pressing it upon the hearts and understanding of the 
people first and foremost of all that they were in sin, 
and in sin beyond their belief—breaking down in them 
all high thoughts, crushing all self-complacency to the 
earth. Hence it was that the Pharisees, the least conscious 
among men of their own sinfulness, became His bitterest 
enemies. They could not endure this harsh preparation 
which it was necessary they should undergo before they 
could receive His gospel. “Thou wast altogether born in 
sins,” was the self-satisfied reproach of these men to the 
poor blind man whose sight had been restored. “Thou 
wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us ?”— 
as though they were not sinners at all themselves There- 
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fore it was that Jesus would eat with publicans and 
sinners, to the scandal of those self-righteous persons,—not 
thereby pronouncing the former innocent, but showing to 
the latter that He must have a sense of his sinfulness (which 
He found in these publicans) in every man with whom He 
could consort to his profit. Therefore it was that He cried 
unto the most favoured cities of Judah, that it should be 
better for Tyre and Sidon, heathens as they were, in the 
day of judgment, than for them: because there was a 
humbler spirit in those cities, and a sense of their sinftulness 
that might have been more readily awakened than in the 
inhabitants of Chorazin or Bethsaida. Therefore it was 
that He allowed the woman to anoint Him with the oint- 
ment, sinner though she was, to the surprise of the Pha- 
risees who stood by: for if He knew her to be a sinner, 
she knew herself to be one too,—which was the main thing 
to look to; on that account he frowned not upon her. 
Therefore it was that He put forth so many parables of the 
class and character of the Pharisee and the Publican who 
went up into the Temple to pray; the one rejected of God, 
because his language was, “I thank God that I am not as other 
men are!” the latter accepted because his language was, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner ;”—the prodigal son, 
whom his father received with joy, because the spirit in 
which he returned to him answered to the words, “I have 
sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son ;”—the debtor, whom his lord 
forgave because he acknowledged the debt, and cried, 
“Have mercy on me;”-—the guest, who by reason of a 
strong sense of his own unworthiness had seated himself in 
the lowest place, and so was told by the master of the feast, 
“Friend, go up higher.” Therefore it was that He wrought 
His cures after the manner He did— choosing those for 
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the subjects of them who had the lowliest opinion of them- 
selves and their own deserving. The centurion’s servant 
was healed, being the servant of one who could say, “ Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof: 
wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
Thee.” The Syrophenician woman’s daughter was cured, 
she being the child of a mother who did not resent the re- 
buff, that the children’s bread must not be cast to the dogs. 

After our Blessed Lord’s own ministry ceased, and that of 
His Apostles began, still the same point is laboured, —to 
establish in mankind, first and foremost of all, a strong 
sense of their sinfulness, as the platform upon which all 
true religion was to bereared. Observe St. Peter’s preach- 
ing: what is the effect of his sermon given in the second 
chapter of the Acts? “ When they heard it they were 
pricked in their hearts, and said to Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? ‘Then 
Peter said unto them, Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” 
He preaches another sermon, which we have in the third 
chapter of the Acts ; and still the drift of it is the same. 
“Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins may 
be blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord.” Look at St. Stephen’s 
sermon, given in the seventh chapter of the same book of 
scripture. It is a sermon, from first to last, meant to 
humble his hearers ; to remind them of their misdeeds; to 
give them in short a proper sense of their sinfulness; so 
that when he had ceased, “they were cut to the’ heart,” 
we are told, “and gnashed on him with their teeth.” Look 
at St. Paul’s preaching : it was still of the same character; 
bent to convince his hearers of their sin before he could 
lead them further and higher. He ends his sermon at 
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Athens— “ And the times of this ignorance God winked 
at ; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent; 
because He hath appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world.” The subject of his preaching at Ephesus is 
seen by the effects it wrought; for “many that believed 
came, and confessed, and showed their deeds.” The con- 
fession of their sins proves the point he had been pressing 
them on. Look at the same Apostle before Felix, and in 
his address to him you will still perceive his desire to be, to 
bring him to a sense of his sin; for he reasoned before him 
of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” till 
“Felix trembled :”—trembled because Paul had wrought 
a conviction in him that he was a man of guilt. Observe, 
again, his mode of proceeding with the Romans. The 
people he had to speak to at Rome were both Gentiles and 
Jews. He devoted the first.chapter of his Epistle to the 
Gentiles, and his second chapter to the Jews; and both 
chapters are occupied in convincing them that they were 
sinners before God:—the Gentiles, because the light of 
nature taught them better than they had done; the Jews, 
because they had had the Law to walk by and had not cared 
to keep it; and accordingly the strongest passages which 
he could pick out of the Law, which would serve to con- 
demn them, St. Paul did choose. “ Ye are under the 
Law,” says he, and are the persons, therefore, to whom that 
law speaks. What then is its language? Listen, and con- 
fess yourselves sinners under it. It is written, “There is 
none righteous, no, not one: there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are 
all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofit- 
able: there is none that doeth good, no, not one. Their 
throat is an open sepulchre: with their tongues they have 
used deceit: the poison of asps is under their lips : whose 
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mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are swift 
to shed blood: destruction and misery are in their ways: 
and the way of peace have they not known: there is no 
fear of God before their eyes.” 

Moreover, when the Comforter had to crown the course 
of God’s revelation, and lead mankind to a fuller knowledge 
of the Gospel, and a truer sense of it, He was to effect this 
by giving mankind a keener perception of their own wicked- 
ness: for “I tell you the truth,” says Jesus, “it is expedient 
for you that I go away: for if I go not away the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him 
unto you. And when He is come, He will reprove the 
world of sin.” That, it seems, was still the office of the 
Comforter in the last days, as in the former days it was the 
office of the Law, of the Prophets, and subsequently of 
John, of Jesus, of the Apostles. 

Why have I been urging allthis? To show how far from 
the kingdom of God is that man of whom the text speaks ; 
the man “ whose ways are clean in his own sight.” It is a 
state of mind, you see, the very opposite to that which it is 
the object of God’s revelation to encourage, from the time 
of the fall to this day. The Lord who “weigheth the 
spirits” is of a different way of thinking with respect to 
him. And as He knows (for He searcheth the very heart 
and reins) that, whatever the man’s ways may be in his 
own sight, they are far from what they should be in His; so, 
both by the caution here conveyed and by the uniform voice 
of His Word, from Genesis to Revelation, does He exhort 
him to search himself better, and come to Him with a con- 
fession, not with a boast. Such as come to Him so, He will 
in no wise cast out; but he who approaches Him with a 
preface of “I have done no harm,” or with a cry to his 
neighbour of “ Come not near me, I am holier than thou,” 
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that man is not meet for God’s welcome; that man must be 
very much humbler before he can be higher; and if he 
should not be brought to know himself better, and estimate 
himself more truly on this side the grave, he will be sur- 
prised and dismayed at the discovery he will make of him- 
self all too late, when God Almighty “ weigheth his spirit” 
at the Judgment-day. 

“The Lord weigheth the spirit ;’ 
therefore by pretensions — for many there are who pretend 


? 


and will not be put off 


on this subject, who confess with their lips that they are 
sinners but do not, feel that they are so in their hearts. Let 
such persons, if they would have a measure by which to 
know whether their manner of spirit is such as will here- 
afier bear God’s weighing, look at some of the penitential 
confessions of David,—who was a real penitent—and see 
whether they can honestly make them their own. “I am 
weary of my groaning; every night wash I my bed, and 
water my couch with my tears.” “I am feeble, and sore 
smitten; I have roared for the very disquietness of my 
heart.” “Wash me throughly from my wickedness, and 
cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my faults, and 
my sin is ever before me.” “ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and 
let my crying come unto Thee. Hide not Thy face from me 
in the time of my trouble ; O hear me, and that right soon. 
My heart is smitten down, and withered like grass; so that 
I forget to eat my bread. For the voice of my groaning 
my bones will scarce cleave to my flesh. I have eaten ashes 
as it were bread, and mingled my drink with weeping ; and 
that because of thine indignation and wrath ; for Thou hast 
taken me up, and cast me down.” ‘This is not the language 
of a man whose ways are clean in his own sight; but this 
was language which prevailed with God, who weigheth the 
spirits, to forgive the sin. 
Il. Cc 
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I have submitted this subject to your consideration now, 
because it is the fittest that could be brought before you on 
the last Sunday before Advent. For as the period of the 
year is now at hand when we are called upon to celebrate our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour’s coming in the flesh to live and 
die for us, and to be thankful; so we cannot prepare our- 
selves better for the right reception of that His vast and 
unspeakable bounty to us, than by cherishing in ourselves an 
ample sense of our manifold sins, and of the condition that we 
should have been in but for His coming. The more we feel 
that we are of ourselves lost and undone, the more shall we 
know how to rejoice at that message of the angels,—“ Be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” As on the 
other hand, the less keen is oursense of our guilt and of 
our danger by reason thereof, the less welcome will these 
tidings appear to us, the less store we shall set by this un- 
speakable mercy of God. And in spite of His Holy Incar- 
nation, His Holy Nativity and Circumcision, His Baptism, 
Fasting, and Temptation, His Agony and Bloody Sweat, 
His Cross and Passion, His precious Death and Burial, His 

lorious Resurrection and Ascension, our hearts will be un- 
touched by it all, and will be dead to it all as stones. 
Wherefore, my friends, let us now, above ever, think of our 
sins till they have humbled us—confess that we have fol- 
lowed the devices of our own hearts, have offended against 
God’s laws, have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, have done those things which we ought not 
to have done, and have no health in us. So will God spare 
us for such confession of our faults — restore us for such 


penitence ; according to His promises declared unto man- 
kind in Christ Jesu our Lord. 
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SERMON LVII. 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 


Sr. Luxe, xix. 41, 42. 


« And when He was come near, He beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, if thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” 


Gon’s dealings with Jerusalem are a type of His deal- 
ings with all sinners. When that guilty city began to 
despise Him and go astray at the first, and when she was 
threatened with the invasion of the Babylonians who would 
carry her sons away captive for their sins, she was for a 
long time only threatened. God lifted up His hand against 
her and let her know that He did so; but there He paused, 
as if hoping even against hope that she would take the 
warning and be wise in time. It should seem by the lan- 
guage of Isaiah and Jeremiah that the Almighty was ever 
and anon reminding the inhabitants of Jerusalem of the 
scourge that was coming upon them, and that He was still 
disposed to leave them a door for repentance and escape. 
up to avery few years short of the captivity, when His long- 
suffering was wearied out, and His arm of wrath fell on 


them. Hear the message God sent unto His people by 
¢ 2 
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Isaiah upwards of a hundred years before He put His threat 
in execution: “O that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments! then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea: thy seed also had 
been as the sand, and the offspring of thy bowels as the 
gravel thereof; his name should not have been cut off nor 
destroyed before me.”* Here you see the punishment which 
was overhanging them is represented as wilfully incurred 
by them—as a punishment which might have been escaped 
would they but have considered it in time. Nor indeed 
was the gate of mercy even yet, it should seem, closed. For 
many years after this, and indeed very few years before 
the city was sacrificed, Jeremiah (who followed Isaiah) is 
commissioned by God to renew His compassionate offers to 
His chosen people, and give them still room for repentance. 
The Sabbath, it appears, they had broken, amongst their 
other misdeeds. So the Lord said unto them: “ Take heed 
to yourselves —hallow ye the sabbath day, as I commanded 
your fathers. And it shall come to pass, if ye diligently 
hearken unto me to hallow the sabbath day, this city shall 
remain for ever.” Still therefore, you perceive, God gave 
them time; loth, as it were, to strike. Nor was He satisfied 
with warning them once only: He repeated His warning 
again and again. ‘O house of Israel, cannot I do with you 
as this potter? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in Mine hand, O house of Israel. At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concern- 
ing akingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy 
it; if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto 
them.” { But these words of kindness were still spoken in 
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vain. Notwithstanding them, Jerusalem went on sinning 
more and more —till at length the door was shut against 
her. “The word of the Lord hath come unto me, and I 
have spoken unto you, rising early and speaking; but ye 
have not hearkened. And the Lord hath sent unto you all 
His servants the prophets, rising early and sending them ; 
but ye have not hearkened, nor inclined your ear to hear.” 
“ Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts; Because ye have 
not heard My words, behold, I will send and take all the 
families of the north, saith the Lord, and Nebuchadrezzar 
the king of Babylon, My servant, and will bring them 
against this land, and against the inhabitants thereof, and 
against all these nations round about, and will utterly 
destroy them, and make them an astonishment, and an 
hissing, and perpetual desolations. Moreover, I will take 
from them the voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, the 
sound of the millstones, and the light of the candle. And 
this whole land shall be a desolation, and an astonishment ; 
and these nations shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years.”* So the sentence was at last sealed against this 
guilty people; and the woes that had been foretold, and 
which they might have escaped had they pleased, all lighted 
upon them. 

The captivity of Babylon seems to have answered one 
good purpose. It did fairly and fully put an end to idolatry 
amongst the Jews for ever. They returned from the 
Chaldeans to Sion nominal worshippers at least of Jehovah, 
and of Him alone; and they do not appear after that to have 
gone after other gods. But other sins reigned amongst 
them: great hypocrisy and pretension to religion amongst 
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one party — great unbelief in another party —hardness of 
heart and gross sins of the flesh amongst almost all. So 
that by the time our Blessed Lord appeared, Judea was 
almost as corrupt as ever. The house of Israel was a fold 
of “lost sheep.” They listened to His preaching, con- 
templated His example, beheld His most marvellous 
ucts Comparatively unmoved; and last of all, shed His 
blood, which was thenceforth to be “ on them and on their 
children.” 

But as it had been, before Jerusalem was delivered to the 
Babylonians — that she was warned by the prophets, and 
rushed upon ruin with her eyes open — so was it to be now, 
when she was about to be delivered into the hands of the 
Romans. Jesus warned her of the distress that was again 
to visit her for her sins — “how often!” The warning she 
again set at nought. And now the time was come when 
warnings were to cease and judgment to begin: and He 
looked on the city, and, foreseeing what was at hand, wept 
over it, and said, “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.” The same features 
in God’s dealings distinguish both these visitations of Jeru- 
salem; long-suffering whilst it was wicked — earnest ap- 
peals to it, to have mercy on itself in time — a tenderness 
to it, marking the loving-kindness of God, and the little 
pleasure he takes in the death of him that dieth — and, 
finally, His just, heavy, and irrevocable sentence passed 
against it, and inflicted without reserve or mitigation. 

Brethren! these things are written for our example. 
Seeing how the Almighty has dealt with sinners in past 
days, we may know assuredly how He will deal with 
sinners in our own —for to-day, yesterday, and for ever, 
He is still the same. The passage before us makes an 
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appeal both to the hopes and to the fears of every man of 
sin. 

1. It appeals to his hopes: for what sinner need despair, 
seeing the Saviour with whom he has to deal, and the mercy 
and pity that breathe in all that He does and says. Here He 
was approaching a city which had shown Him no kindness, 
but the reverse, and which was about to deal with Him yet 
more treacherously (as He well knew, and which knowing 
He foretold), and take from Him His life in the flesh, with- 
out a shadow of cause. It was a city which had ever been 
given to stoning the prophets and killing them that were 
sent unto it—and it was to fill up the measure of its folly 
and fury in Himself. Yet it was over this city, thus sunk 
low in desperate guilt, thus hardened in a most. singular 
manner against Himself personally, that Jesus wept. He 
wept; the sense of what glorious opportunities of making 
its peace with God it had wilfully thrown away prompting 
Him to tears; and the bitter sufferings it was after a few 
years to undergo already present to His own prophetic 
eyes: —the armies compassing it about; the closeness with 
which they should shut it up; the headstrong factions which 
would divide its defenders within its walls; their mutual 
slaughter, so that a foreign enemy was scarcely needed to 
complete the bloodshed ; the terrible agony of famine it was 
to endure, so that the mother should actually devour her 
own child for lack of food, feeding upon her own flesh — all 
these scenes rushed upon the mind of our Lord, as He stood 
and gazed upon this fated city; together perhaps with other 
and yet more awful considerations still of the shipwreck of 
souls, as well as of bodies, which was going on there; the 
ruin which that generation was laying up for itself, when 
He should have to call them all before Him for judgment, 
at the final day of account. These things Jesus may be 
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supposed to have passed in review, and to have shed tears 
over the spectacle they presented. But if that be the dis- 
position with which our Lord beholds the sinner— if such 
be His tenderness even when regarding those who were 
about to treat Himself with the greatest contempt and 
cruelty — what encouragement does it give to every sinner, to 
all of us here present, to draw near unto that same Jesus 
in full assurance of forgiveness. Can He, think you, — is 
it in His nature to do it, —can He hear ns make our confes- 
sion, acknowledge our vileness, entreat His mercy, and heed 
us not—He who could weep over Jerusalem, when it was 
shewing no sign of repentance at all, and was actually at 
that moment ready to be His murderer? If He shewed such 
pity for that city, debased as it was almost unto hell, shall 
He not much more have pity on you, “O ye of little 
faith ?” Need any man despair —be his transgressions what 
they may —and shrink from throwing himself at our Lord’s 
feet for forgiveness, conscious as he is, that he is appealing 
to the very same Jesus who could not even look upon this 
guilty place—dyed deep in every abomination that could 
provoke Him to anger—without tears. It was a den of ini- 
quity. There were to be found a people full of craft and 
lies, as their frequent attempts to entangle Jesus in His talk 
proves —men with the venom of vipers, for so he once speaks 
of them—men who assembled themselves by troops in the 
harlots’ houses ; for not one of the whole multitude assembled 
round the guilty woman dared cast at her a stone—-men 
whose hands were swift to shed blood; for sometimes it was 
mingled with their sacrifices, and sometimes it was poured 
forth because it was said “to be expedient,” and sometimes 
in the tumult of a sedition. Yet still Jesus wept over a 
population like this, would have rejoiced if they would have 
given Him, by a timely repentance, but liberty to save them; 
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and thereby gave token that he who willcome to Him, be 
his sins red as scarlet, He will in no wise cast out. Surely 
there is much comfort for us all in having such a Being for 
our God, unto whom we may alway resort. 

2. But then, again, as this passage in Scripture supplies 
good hope to the broken-hearted sinner, so may it well make 
the presumptuous and determined sinner afraid. For what 
does he build on? What are the foundations of his hope that 
he shall escape at the last? Does he think that Almighty God 
cannot find in His heart to execute His terrible threats, blast- 
ing as they will such multitudes? Why then did He thus deal 
with Jerusalem? Was there ever a people so nigh unto Him 
as were its inhabitants once ?—a chosen race out of all the 
nations of the world !—a race so chosen that even after they 
had made themselves vile, God remembered their fathers ; so 
that Jesus assigned as a reason for healing the woman on the 
Sabbath-day, that she was a daughter of Abraham! Yet 
we find that God could at last even cast away them, and 
deliver their country to the spoiler. Does the sinner take 
courage in this—that in his sin he has long persisted, and 
yet that it has not found him out for all that ; and does he 
imagine that this forbearance of God will last for ever? 
Jerusalem took courage in the same. The people of that 
city went on in their wickedness for a long season, so 
that they too might almost begin to think that there was no 
more vengeance with God. But their confidence lasted too 
long. The blow was long before it fell ; but at last fall it 
did, and with all the fury that had been foretold. Even as 
it had been before the flood, when God’s Spirit was not per- 
mitted to strive with men beyond a certain period, but their 
trial being prolonged to a hundred and twenty years more, 
that was to be all, and after that the sin was to be visited — 
and was so visited. Or as it was with Nineveh: God 
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would put it upon its trial for forty days; and if it still 
continued impenitent, the fortieth day was to be its last. 
Or as it was with the barren tree in the parable; three 
years it had been patiently waited for by the gardener; for 
a year more, it was to have a chance of doing better, and 
then to be felled if it did not. It would therefore be to 
deceive ourselves, and fatally to deceive ourselves, to regard 
the Saviour as incapable of condemning us, try Him how 
we will, and as long as we will; because we certainly do 
see that to condemn us He is exceeding loth, and will try 
every means with us rather than do so; and will do so at 
last, if we drive Him to it, with pain, if I may so speak. 

I need not point out to you the particular manner in 
which, in times past and up to this very hour, God has 
been throwing opportunities of profit in your way, and 
calling to you again and again, —sometimes with His loud, 
and sometimes with His still, small voice,—that by some 
method or other He might make you His own. You can 
tell, every one of you for yourselves, far better than I can 
tell you, how and when, in years departed, God has passed 
by you and spoken to you plainly enough, as you yourselves 
probably thought at the time, only you suffered the voice 
to die away. He sent to Jerusalem His prophets from 
time to time, and His judgments from time to time, and 
His mercies from time to time, and His Son, with the ever- 
lasting Gospel in His hand, last of all; and He did not 
cast her off finally till he had applied all these methods of 
recovering her: and probably your own consciences will 
bear witness to each of you that means of the same kind 
or a like kind He has tried with you — but God grant it 
may not be with the same success! You have not lived to 
this time without having met with signal blessings that for 
the moment lifted up your hearts to God in thankfulness ; 
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or damage and distress that for the moment drove you 
unto God for shelter. You have been sick almost unto 
death, and been restored to health. You have lost a hus- 
band, a wife, or a child. You have had some very narrow 
escapes, but a hair’s breadth betwixt you and eternity. 
You have encountered chances and changes that have 
struck you with the uncertainty of all earthly views and 
possessions. You have had a text prick you on some oc- 
casion or other to the very heart, as conveying a searching 
message unto you especially, —a “thou art the man” with 
it. You have heard a sermon or a conversation which 
came home to you with a force and feeling that you hardly 
knew how to account for at the instant. You have had a 
neighbour who has put some good in your way; himself 
perhaps the insignificant, but still the appointed minister 
of God’s providence to convey His will to you, even as a 
little maid, and she a prisoner, was enough under God’s 
guidance to send a King of Syria to a Prophet of God for 
help, and to recover him of his leprosy. T cannot of course 
pretend, as I have said, to describe with accuracy the pri- 
vate mercies and warnings and calls that God has given 
each of you especially; but I doubt not that enough has 
been given you to have brought you very much nearer to 
Him than you are, if you had profited by them as you 
ought — for sure I am so it has been with me. If He 
is compelled to cast any of you off, it will not be (as the 
judgment-day will make appear, when all secrets shall be 
disclosed) for want of calls — repeated, urgent, clamorous 
calls —to repentance and amendment of life ; and be my 
words one of them this day! You have Wisdom, 2. e., God 
Almighty, described, in the first chapter of Proverbs, as 
dealing with all men and women after the manner I have 
been supposing, 7. e., at some moment or other, and by some 
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means or other, giving every one a notice—suffering none to 
pass through life without His voice reaching them, if they 
will not stop their ears. For thus it speaks: “ Wisdom 
crieth without; She uttereth her voice in the streets: She 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the openings of 
the gates: in the city She uttereth her words.” God is not 
here said to have chosen this or that favoured few for the 
subjects of His care and calling; but His cry is declared 
to be heard in the streets, and in the most frequented 
parts of the streets, even in the squares and in the gates: 
as though all flesh had warning given them, whether they 
would hear or whether they would forbear ; and as though 
the warnings were communicated in the common course of 
one’s life, if we could but read them aright. And what is 
the burden of Wisdom’s ery? for it is very much to the 
purpose of my present sermon ; even this, — and I do en- 
treat you to carry it home with you and ponder it in your 
minds, for an awful text it is — “How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scorners delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge? Turn you at 
My reproof: behold, I will pour out My spirit unto you, I 
will make known My words unto you. Because I have 
called, and ye refused; I have stretched out My hand, 
and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all My 
counsels, and would none of My reproof: I also will laugh 
at your calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you. Then shall they call upon Me, but I will not 
answer; they shall seek Me early, but they shall not find 
Me: for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord: they would none of My counsel: they 
despised all My reproof. Therefore shall they eat of the 
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fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own de- 
vices.” 

God grant that none here present may stop their eyes 
and ears against such judgments as God reads them now; 
putting off till to-morrow and to-morrow, till they have 
worn out their Maker’s long-suffering and He cuts them 
down by a stern decree: but rather that they may see 
His hand and hear His voice in all that befalls them ; and 
so pass through things temporal that they finally attain 
unto things eternal, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON LVIIL 


DIFFERENCE OF THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL, 





Rom. viii. 15. 


“ For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” 


Tse Law under which the people of God lived formerly 
presents the strongest contrast with the Gospel under 
which they live now—a contrast much to the advantage 
of the latter. The Law, 7. e., the Law of Moses, was 
calculated to alarm men, to work upon their fears. The 
circumstances under which it was given, the threats of 
which it is full, the difficulty of keeping it, and the penalty 
of breaking it, made it oppressive to those who had to walk 
in it: and accordingly it is called by many hard names. 
It was a yoke, such as men were scarce able to bear; the 
state of those under it was a state of bondage or slavery : 
and to other representations it is subjected of a like sort. 
The very manner in which it was ushered in at first 
stamped its character. Look at the powers with which 
God armed Moses, the instrument of it. Miracles he 
wrought, some of the greatest that ever have been, but 
they were miracles of severity. Plagues of a kind to break 
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the spirit of a whole nation — murrain and pestilence, fire 
and water—were all made tributary to the wrath of God 
through him. When the day came that the Law was to be 
delivered to the Israelites in the wilderness, what awful 
preparations were there: “It came to pass on the third day 
in the morning, that there were thunders and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the 
trumpet exceeding loud; so that all the people that was in 
the camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet with God; and they stood at the 
nether part of the mount. And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire: and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of 
the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, 
Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.” Such 
was the manner in which this Law was given: it was a 
manner intended to strike fear into the people. 

Then the commands of the Law were exceeding diffi- 
cult to fulfil; for besides the great commandments which 
you have in the 20th chapter of Exodus, and which, when 
duly interpreted, are hard enough to observe — besides 
these there was a host of others crossing a man’s path every 
hour of the day, as you will see by reading the Book of 
Leviticus; yet all these a man was “to do, if he would 
live—” the Law being strictly a law of works. And 
though it is true, certain sacrifices and expiations were ap- 
pointed in cases where the Law was broken, yet there were 
many, very many, a whole class of transgressions for which 
there was no method of atonement marked out at all. And 
therefore it is that St. Paul says of gifts and sacrifices, that 
“ they could not make him that did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience.” He would still, in spite of 
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these offerings, have his mind loaded with a sense of sin 
unforgiven, and from which he could discover no covenanted 
method of release. And therefore it is that you perceive 
holy men of old, who lived under the Law, in much trouble 
of mind —in fear and anxiety, and apprehension of God’s 
vengeance — having, as they thought, no way to escape it. 
David — who though he knew much of Christ to come, still 
had not that full knowledge of the plan of redemption that 
we have — is an instance of this; for in his Psalms you will 
perpetually find him confessing his sins to God in very 
anguish of spirit, and yet evidently unable to see his way 
clearly out of them. “Thou delightest not in sacrifice, else 
would I give it Thee,” is his language. And therefore it is 
that the Prophets, who were commissioned to foretell Christ 
to come, were charged to comfort the people, to speak com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, telling her that her iniquity was 
pardoned : 7. e., they were to release the minds of men from 
this dread of punishment for sins which they knew not how 
to blot out, and to give them comfort by pointing out to 
them distinctly the means God had provided for doing this. 
Now only observe what a contrast to the Law, as I have 
thus set it before you, is presented by the Gospel. As in 
the former all seemed calculated to inspire fear, so in the 
latter all seemed calculated to inspire confidence and love. 
As in the former mankind are treated as slaves, so in the 
latter are they treated as sons. Look, for instance, how the 
Gospel was ushered in. We have now no thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of the trumpet and the quaking 
of the mount and of the people, but God, born of a Virgin 
as a little child ; laid in a manger, so lowly was His coming, 
because there was no room for Him in the inn. And when 
the Child grew up to take upon Him His ministering office, 
miracles He worked to be sure, as did Moses on the intro- 
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duction of the first covenant; but of how different a coms 
plexion were these miracles from those! Jesus worked no 
plagues at all, but removed them. Yet that He had the 
power to smite as well as the power to heal, who can doubt 
who remembers the casting of the devils into the swine, the 
withering of the fig-tree, or afterwards the sudden death of 
Ananias and Sapphira! He went about, we are told, not 
merely doing miracles, but. doing good. He had “com- 
passion on the multitude.” The sick were brought unto 
Him in troops, and He healed them all. He made the deaf 
to hear, the dumb to speak, the lame to walk, the leper to be 
clean, the dead man to rise; and spread joy and gladness 
in many and many a family in Israel. Miracles all these 
were, manifesting the finger of God as truly as did those 
of Moses, but they were all miracles of mercy ; xoiracles, 
not to make people afraid, as were his, and to confirm the 
authority of God over a rebellious and stiff-necked race of 
slaves, but miracles to make people love God for His good- 
ness and for the wonders He was doing among the children 
of men. From the very first miracle at Cana in Galilee to 
the very last when the water with the blood gushed from 
His side, all were of this class. 

Then, again, turn to the manner and matter of the teach- 
ing of Moses and of Jesus. The stern commission of the 
first we have seen: Do this and that, and ye shall live. 
“But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all His 
commandments and His statutes which I command thee thig 
day ; that all these curses shall come upon thee, and over- 
take thee: cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt 
thou be in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket and thy 
store. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit 
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sheep. Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. ‘The Lord shall 
smite thee with a consumption, and with a fever, and with 
an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with the 
sword, and with blasting, and with mildew; and they shall 
pursue thee until thou perish.” I have not read to you one 
half of the threats of this terrible chapter, the twenty-eighth 
of Deuteronomy, to be executed upon those who did not all 
the commands of the Law, as they were uttered by the mouth 
of Moses. What however I have produced are enough to 
show you the stern commission he was charged withal. 
Now, I say once more, compare this preaching with that 
of Jesus under the Gospel. ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest: —for 
My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” “ Son, be of 
good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” ‘Daughter, be of 
good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole.” ‘“ Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? Hath no man condemned 
thee? She saith, No man, Lord. Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.” Look at the Parables: how 
does their language contrast with that which you have 
heard from Moses in the Law! “There was a certain 
creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which 
of them will love him most?” Or take that most comfort- 
able one of all, wherein Jesus sets forth His Father’s 
disposition, under the new Covenant, towards sinners, even 
the very worst, that will turn again to Him in prayer and 
penitence and humbleness of heart —the Prodigal Son. 
How different a note does this sound from, Cursed is he in 
this, and cursed is he in that, as was the severe voice of the 
Law. He is described as returning, naked and almost ready . 
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to perish, and confessing his misdeeds, and appealing to a 
father’s heart: and not in vain. “When he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” And “ bring 
forth,” said he to his servants, “the best robe, and put it on 
him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 
and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat 
and be merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found.” And, Come in, entreated he, 
imploring his angry and jealous brother, Come in, thou also, 
my son, and be merry, and grudge not this feast to thine 
own flesh and blood that was lost unto us: all that I have 
is thine — come in and be merry, thou also, “ for it is meet 
that we should make merry, and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is 
found.” What a blessed change, I repeat, does language 
like this, as compared with that of the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, discover to have been made in the law 
under which we live: that how fearful, this how tender ! — 
that visiting transgressions with vengeance, and hunting 
the transgressor with a curse through all the turnings of his 
life and death; this holding out forgiveness of them on 
repentance, and inviting, entreating, the wrong-doer to 
make his peace with a God who is most willing to receive 
him again; that the charge of a severe master to his bond- 
slaves, this the overture of a compassionate Parent to His 
sons. “ Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again 
to fear, but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” 

Now this new position, in which mankind are placed with 
respect to God, required new conduct at their hands, as the 
Apostle hints. “It was well for the Israelite of old to act 
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And God was content, for a time, and in order to accomplish 
His purpose of raising the spiritual condition of mankind 
by degrees, with service which was paid principally out 
of fear. But such a principle can never prompt to the high 
discharge of our duties. We can never be good and holy 
men whilst we are governed by no other feeling than base 
fear. Fear of punishment may make us cease from doing 
much evil, but it cannot spur us on to a godly, righteous, 
and sober life. Some higher motive than fear is wanted 
for that, —and this higher motive is the love of God. The 
fear of God therefore, we read, is the beginning of wisdom. 
It is the beginning, but no more; for we read again, touch- 
ing the love of God, that “there is no fear in love, but 
perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment. 
“ He” therefore “that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 

We see how different is the service rendered by man to 
man, when it is paid through fear and when it is paid 
through love. The one is a sulky, sullen service, that will 
do just enough to escape words or blows, and no more. The 
other is that of a lively, stirring, quickening spirit which 
thinks not about itself at all, but never considers that it can 
do too much for the person whom it thus regards. And not 
only is the service done in this latter case more cheerful, 
more abundant service, but it has the effect of improving 
and raising the character of him who doeth it. His heart 
is in his work, his affections are stirred, his love of 
himself becomes less, his love of another takes the place of 
it; he rises above the slave to the position of a son and 
friend. 

Just so it is with us and God. Whilst we act by Him 
through fear only, a power is on us like that which op- 
pressed the man in the parable, who, knowing that his 
master was “an austere man,” did nothing with his talent 
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but bury it in a napkin — content if he could give it to him 
again, not heeding to improve it by putting it out to the 
exchanger. All this came of the view he took of his 
master and his service; fear was all that governed him. 
But let us love God, and we shall grudge no pains to please 
Him. We shall yield Him no scant obedience, as though 
careful to give Him no greater measure than He exacts 
absolutely. We shall serve Him with the service of a good 
son to a parent he dotes on, and we shall not try how little 
God will take to let us into heaven; but as liberal souls 
devise liberal things towards Him, only sorrowing that, 
do all that we can, our services are so worthless, so unpro- 
fitable, so utterly out of all proportion to the gift we 
humbly hope to receive at His hands. For what services 
of ours, I would know, are a fitting price for the immortal 
crown, the river of bliss that runneth for ever and ever, 
the glory of being present with God and Christ to all 
eternity, the transports laid up in store for the righteous, 
beyond what eye hath seen, or ear heard, or hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive? Would your labours, 
think you, or mine, for three score years and ten, be they 
what they might, be thought worth a thousandth part of 
this? And when this is the case, would you put God off, 
who is pleased to require your service, with that niggardly 
measure of it which a fear of hell prompts you to, and 
nothing else ? 

Labour then to fix in your hearts the love of God, as the 
principle of your lives. And, for this end, accustom your- 
selves to think of the many, and great, and daily mercies 
He is showering upon you. How can a man contemplate 
these, and content himself with rendering such service as 
fear alone prompts to the Author of them? or dream that 
such ungrateful, ungenerous homage can find favour with 
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Him, can come up to His requirements, to His most 
reasonable demands upon him? Look at the world in 
which He has set you. How goodly is it! but for sin, and 
the havoc sin makes therein — with which He has nought 
todo. How amply does it minister to your wants and 
wishes ; and if used, not abused, how full is it unto you of 
pleasant things! And how has God set in you senses, 
capable in their turn of drawing out what advantages it 
hath! How cheerful are the sounds and sights with which 
it abounds; and how curious the ear and the eye that take 
them to themselves! How active our minds! How full 
of interest the thoughts that spring in them; and, if we 
regulate them right, how full of joy! How pregnant with 
happiness all the relations of life—the charities of father, 
son, ard brother! Surely it is a merciful God, and a God 
to be loved, that hath ordered all things thus,—for we know 
that He might have ordered them all very differently : for He 
might have made earth a hell; even as a hell He has made 
for the wicked, the wilfully wicked, but for no other. 

Look again, still for the same end, to the pains this good 
God has taken to save you from yourselves! How quick 
was He to devise a plan for your recovery, after that by 
sin you were lost —the sin and the promise of a Saviour 
almost entering Paradise together! What a compass did 
He fetch to bring this salvation about! Thousands of years 
occupied in the completion of it; thousands of events 
made to bend unto it; angels and men enlisted in the 
completion of it; the Godhead stooping to the form 
of a man and of a servant, and in that nature pouring 
out a victim’s blood, in setting to it the seal. Will 
not these thoughts quicken us to a love of God? What 
more could He have done for us that He hath not done? 
Are we, after all this, to offer to Him the base service of 
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grovelling fear? Why, we could but have done this if He 
had been our tyrant, and nothing else! 

Lastly, for this, as for all other good gifts, approach God 
in prayer, that He would send His Spirit to create in you 
by Its influence, these affections towards Him ; seeing that 
we are told by the same Apostle frcm whose words I have 
been addressing you to-day, that, “the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.” 
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SERMON LIX. 


THE LAW BRINGS US TO CHRIST FOR SALVATION. 


Sr. Luxe, x. 25, 26. 


“ And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 
Him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? He said unto him, What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?” 


I witt first explain what appears to me to be the true view 
to take of this scene between Jesus and the lawyer, and 
then draw from it a practical conclusion. 

These Lawyers or Scribes, for that is another name for 
the same class of men, were persons, you will observe, 
whose occupation consisted in copying, expounding, and 
illustrating the Law of Moses. They treasured up and 
applied traditions which bore upon its meaning —i. e., 
sayings or reputed sayings of wise men of old. They 
busied themselves particularly about the proper and exact 
fulfilment ofits rites and ceremonies; and could probably tell 
you how many words and how many letters the whole Law 
contained, and why such and such animals were spoken of 
in such and such places, and abundance of other trifles of 
the like kind, leaving the weightier matters of the Law to 
shift for themselves. However, they were learned men 
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after their own fashion; and as their study and meditation 
might be said to be in the Law, they naturally became 
wedded to it more than others, and were exceedingly 
jealous of those who might in any way, according to their 
notions, be instrumental to its disparagement. It is need- 
less to point out to you that our Blessed Lord’s mode of 
interpreting the Law, and His preaching in general, was 
quite of another kind from that I have described as prac- 
tised by these lawyers. He spake little of those parti- 
culars of it which they insisted most upon; and was 
evidently preparing the minds of the people for the aban- 
donment of that Law, and the acceptance in its stead of 
another and a better. But He proceeded cautiously and 
carefully in this undertaking — aware that the Law was 
deeply fixed in the hearts of the Jews, and that it was held 
by them (as it was most fit it should be) in great, though 
in blind reverence. In the conversation which had taken 
place shortly before the lawyer put his question to Jesus, 
which the text records, some expressions fell from Him, 
which a Scribe upon the watch, and not altogether without 
his suspicions of the tendency of Jesus’ preaching, might 
interpret to the disadvantage of the Law. He therefore 
determines to bring the matter to an issue — to drive Jesus 
as it were into a corner; and accordingly frames an inquiry 
which was calculated to draw from Jesus some declaration 
to the Law’s discredit: and which was, therefore, calcu- 
lated to embroil Him with His hearers, who were no doubt 
zealous for the Law. ‘This, I apprehend, is meant when 
it is said, the lawyer tempted Jesus —i. e., tried to place 
Him in a difficult position; or, as is expressed on another 
similar occasion, when the question about the Tribute- 
money was submitted to Him, tried “to entangle Him in 
His talk.” 
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The dexterity however with which our Lord delivers 
Himself from this sort of embarrassment is a very remark- 
able feature in his teaching. He is never for a moment at 
a loss for an escape; nor is He in the instance before us. 
Nay, on the contrary, He in general succeeds in shifting 
the embarrassment to the party who interrogates Him; and 
this he does here. “ Master,” says this lawyer, “ what shall 
Ido to inherit eternal life?” expecting possibly for his 
answer no reference at all to the Law, but rather to Re- 
pentance and Faith in the Son of man. Jesus however, con- 
trary to his expectation, sends him to the Law,—the Law 
which he took pride in. “ What is written in the Law? 
how readest thou?” In reply to this appeal, the man could 
do no less than state the two leading doctrines of the Law, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind;” and again “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“Thou hast answered right,” says Jesus,—who is deter- 
mined not to disparage the Law (as the inquirer expected), 
but to condemn him by the Law, and out of his own mouth. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and love thy 
neighbour as thyself, “and thou shalt live:” Jesus well 
knowing that he neither had done nor could do any such 
thing. Not so the lawyer: perhaps, ignorant of himself, 
he was tolerably satisfied with his own fulfilment of either 
precept. However, he pushes his inquiry one stage further, 
unfortunately for himself and his own self-satisfaction, but 
so as to give Jesus a still further and better opportunity of 
sealing his condemnation by his own Law. “Who is my 
neighbour?” And then Jesus, with that most remarkable 
readiness which distinguishes His divine mind, makes 
answer in the beautiful story of the poor man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves: the 
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object of which, as you are aware, is to extend as far as 
possible, and much further than the lawyer had any idea of, 
the meaning of the word neighbour. It was not to be con- 
fined in its interpretation. The priest, who passed the man 
by, would have been readily acknowledged for a neighbour 
by reason of his calling. The Levite would have been 
readily acknowledged by reason of his birth. But a Sama- 
ritan above all men, he of a nation with whom the Jews 
would have no dealings at all, is pressed into the history 
by our Lord; is placed in such a position in that history as 
to exact of the lawyer an acknowledgment that he, of the 
three, was the true neighbour ; and thus was it left to this 
lawyer to draw his own conclusion, that all men, even our 
enemies, are our neighbours; that all men, even our 
enemies, we are to love as ourselves: and this, according to 
a strict interpretation of the Law itself. I repeat there- 
fore, that Jesus had now sueceeded in convicting the 
lawyer of sin under his own Law, still more clearly than 
before. For however he might doubt in his own mind, and 
with a liberal interpretation of his own actions—however 
he might doubt whether he had loved the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself; he could 
doubt no longer when he found that his neighbour com- 
prised even his enemy, and knew full well that it was a 
maxim of his brotherhood “ to love their neighbour, but to 
hate their enemy.” 

I say therefore, that what Jesus had for His object in 
this dialogue with the lawyer was the following: to leave 
the question of the Law and its merits where he found it; 
not to involve Himself in any dispute with His hearers upon 
this point, but, taking the Law as it stood, to explain it in 
the comprehensive sense in which God meant that it should 
be explained ; and so bring in the lawyer, and all other 
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Israelites with him, guilty before God: their own Law 
witnessing against them. This I take to be the true 
interpretation of the passage of Scripture we are con- 
sidering. : 

I said there was a practical conclusion which would 
follow from this interpretation, to which I should afterwards 
call your attention. 

Christ Jesus, who thus interprets the Law—not merely 
the ceremonial but the moral Law—so as to bring in the 
self-complacent lawyer guilty under it; and who so in- 
terprets it indeed as to leave no man (however better than 
the party in question) otherwise than a debtor to it; this 
Christ Jesus is the same who shall sit upon His throne 
at the great day of account, and examine you and me and 
all the world according to the Law too. We have here 
then an example of the spirit in which that examina- 
tion will be conducted—the severe spirit; the wide and 
comprehensive meaning which will be assigned to its pre- 
cepts; and the consequent impossibility that the most 
scrupulous liver can have walked according to it. Woe 
be therefore unto us, if we determine to stand upon our 
deserts in that trial. Woe be unto us, if we challenge our 
Lord to a scrutiny of our ways, prepared to abide by the 
issue. Woe be unto us, in short, if we then come before 
Him, pleading at His bar “we have done no harm.” Out 
of our own mouths will He speedily convict us, even as He 
convicted the lawyer. For who ean Say, and say truly, 
that he has loved the Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his strength, and with all his mind? 
Mark, I pray you, the emphatic manner in which this pre- 
cept is worded—the repetition there is in it—as though 
every faculty we have, all that is within us, were to be 
fixed and fastened upon this One great Being who made 
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and preserves us: as though no other things were to creep 
in, in the slightest degree and for the smallest possible time : 
no lusts of the flesh, no pride of life, no vanities of the 
world, no riches, no honours, no cares; but all these to be 
abandoned, surrendered up; and God, and His service, and 
His honour, to be with us all in ali. Such a rule, so in- 
terpreted, who can pretend to have followed strictly ? Who 
can venture to offer himself boldly to be tried by it? 

Mark, again, the other rule, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself ’—thy neighbour too meaning (as we have 
seen) not only thy friend, but thy foe. What is exacted of 
us here? To love any one as ourselves is not easy—i.e., 
in any ome case, and towards any ove person, for any 
great length of time; so to conduct ourselves as to forget 
ourselves and our own convenience and advantage in our 
zeal for his, is not easy : how much more when such con- 
duct is required «of us, not towards any one individual, a 
favourite we will suppose, but towards every man ; towards 
the most unfriendly, and such as will never dream of making 
us any return of the same kind. Who can come before God, 
and challenge Him to apply this measure unto him, and 
hope not to fall short of it? 

These things do, and ye shall live. Do them not, then, 
and shall ye die? Yes, surely, if you will stand or fall by 
the Law of works. But, behold, I will show you a more 
excellent way. Doubtless the Law of works we must strive 
to keep to the very uttermost; it is our duty. It is still, 
even at this day, the rule by which we are appointed to 
walk, and has never been done away as that. We shall be 
tried (we know) for the things done in the body, according 
to that we have done, whether it be good or bad. But then 
we must not habitually turn our thoughts to those particulars 
in the Law we happen to have kept, thereby teaching our- 
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selves to think that we are doers of the Law; and in the 
meanwhile neglect to turn our thoughts to those particulars 
in the Law which we have not kept and do not keep, 
thereby teaching ourselves to forget that we are in fact 
daily and hourly offenders against the Law. The latter is 
the thing for us to consider —the latter is the point on 
which our eye should dwell; even wit David, whose sin, 
we are told, was ever before him—not his righteous deeds, 
but his sin. Then we shall soon learn to know that we are 
not only unprofitable servants —we are far worse than that; 
we are servants that have not done their Lord’s will. and 
are worthy of stripes. And the Law, thus considered, will 
answer one end for which it was intended ; it will drive us 
unto Christ: seeing that justification we need, and that by 
the Law we cannot be justified; and that none can justify 
us save One, that is Christ, who died and rose again for this 
very object. And those stripes which were due to us, were 
laid upon Him, and with them we are healed. 

Now though there are few who actually and boldly deny 
the Lord that bought them—avowing that such is their 
belief — there are many who give themselves little concern 
upon the subject; who do not habitually rest their salva- 
tion upon Him and Him only; and who think if they lead 
moral lives now, they shall attain unto heaven some how or 
other — that if they do well here, they shall do well there, 
as the phrase is sometimes put. To such, if there be any 
such here present, I would suggest the considerations I have 
already advanced in this sermon. Let them judge them- 
selves by this Moral Law on which they rely for salvation, 
and they will find that they are debtors to it; that they 
have not guided their lives by it so strictly, nor can so do, 
but they will have sinned against it many times a day. 
Measuring themselves by it, they will find that they have 
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done those things they ought not to have done, and left 
un ‘one those things they ought to have done. And since 
God is just and will surely punish sin, how are they to 
escape from that punishment which it is clear they have in- 
curred, but by throwing themselves upon a Saviour’s Cross 
and Passion? ‘To Him then let us cleave, and to nothing 
else, for our hopes of glory: at the same time giving the 
token of our love for Him which He Himself demands over 
and over again, even that of keeping His commandments ; 
not sinning because grace abounds, but forbearing to sin 
because it is an offence unto Him: and when by the frailty 
of our nature we have fallen into sin notwithstanding, 
going on our knees and begging of Him to have mercy on 
us and to forgive us; and not to be extreme at the last 
to mark what we have done amiss, for that we cannot 
abide it. 
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SERMON LX. 


MESSAGE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST TO JESUS. 


St. Luks, vii. 19. 


« And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent 
them to Jesus, saying, Art Thou He that should come? or 
look we for another?” 


TuHeERE is some difficulty in this passage of Scripture. St. 
John the Baptist is here represented as sending two disciples 
to Jesus to inquire of Him whether He was in very truth 
that Messiah who was to come; whereas, from another 
passage, it clearly appears that John had actually and fully 
acknowledged Him as such some time before, and under 
circumstances which were in themselves quite enough to 
satisfy John that there could be no mistake. The passage 
to which I refer is the following: “ The next day Jchn 
seeth Jesus coming unto Him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world. This is He 
of whom I said, After me cometh a Man which is preferred 
before me: for He was before me. And I knew Him not: 
but that He should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am 
I come baptizing with water. And John bare record, say- 
ing, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon Him. And I knew Him not: but He 
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that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the 
Son of God.” Now after John had received this miraculous 
evidence of the character of Jesus, after that he himself had 
declared himself fully satisfied with it (as how could he be 
otherwise ?), after that he had made Him manifest to Israel 
by baptizing Him publicly and showing Him unto the people 
as the Messiah; how, afier all this, could he send messengers 
to Jesus with the question contained in the text, “ Art Thou 
He that should come? or look we for another?” for by “ He 
that should come” of course was meant that Messiah, of 
whose Advent the people were so full that nothing more 
than a mere allusion to Him was wanted in order to be 
understood. 

Some interpreters of the Bible explain the difficulty by 
saying that John sent these two disciples, not for his own 
satisfaction but for theirs; that they might see Jesus and 
believe in Him, as John himself did already. Yet. when 
Jesus has worked the miracles and appealed to the Prophets 
—founding thereupon an answer to the message—the 
answer itself is addressed to John ; not to the disciples, but 
to John, as though he was the party to be satisfied, and not 
they. “Go your way, and tell John what things ye have 
seen and heard ; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the Gospel is preached.” And then those words are 
added which look as if John, after having been once con- 
vinced, had by some means or other been shaken in his 
faith: “Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
Me”—as though some offence had been taken by the person 
making application to Jesus on this occasion for a further 
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testimony to His Messiahship. Nay more: the opportunity 
which Jesus takes, after the disciples of John were gone, to 
set the character of the Baptist in a fair light with the 
people around Him, looks as if something had just occurred 
which might possibly lower his character in their eyes; 
some instance of a wavering faith in him which might sink 
him somewhat in their esteem. “ I say unto you, among 
those that are born of women there is not a greater prophet 
than John the Baptist: but he that is least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he.” Again then I ask, How was it 
that John sent these his two disciples to Jesus with this 
singular message ? 

The answer to the difficulty is, I think, the following :— 
John had been cast into prison for having boldly reproved 
Herod for living with Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife. 
In prison he is kept. He there hears of the wonderful 
works of Christ. Tidings were brought to him from time 
to time that there was nothing beyond the power of Jesus: 
that all nature was subject to Him; that He could release 
the sick from their diseases, the dead from their graves. 
He therefore wonders within himself why, if Jesus could 
do these mighty things, He did not exert His power in his 
own favour, and by a similar miracle release him out of 
prison. There he was, he might think within himself, 
bound in the stocks for no fault of his, but actually for 
doing God’s work, for rebuking sin at the risk of his own 
safety: and therefore he might argue within himself, that 
if any one were entitled to the favour of Jesus, he who was 
then suffering for His Father’s cause ought to have been 
the man. He sends therefore two of his friends to remind 
Jesus where he was, and to hint to Him that He ought, in 
vindication of His own character, if indeed He was “ He 
that should come,” to extend His help to him, and set him 
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free from his bonds, as He was setting others free from 
theirs. 

Now, taking this view of the subject, the rebuke of Jesus 
becomes extremely dignified. He “in that same hour,” we 
read, “cured many of their infirmities and plagues and of evil 
spirits; and unto many that were blind He gave sight.” 
He did all this “in the same hour” that John’s disciples 
came unto Him. It was done designedly. He does not ap- 
pear to have given them any other answer than this practical 
proof of His being the Son of God. To their inquiry, “ Art 
Thou He that should come, or look we for another?” He 
does not say at a word, “I am He, none other can ye seek ;” 
but sheds around Him a shower of miracles, and leaves 
those who saw them to draw their own conclusions. And 
what would be the first conclusion which He would thus 
convey to the mindof John? Surely, the following: that 
since Jesus had thus manifested before his disciples a power 
above all human control,—a power which nothing could 
stand against,—and had moreover purposely and deliberately 
desired those disciples to represent to John the proofs of 
that power they had witnessed, He meant to make John 
understand that, if he was left to lie in prison, it was not 
for want of any capacity in Jesus to release him, but that 
it was God’s pleasure he should lie there, and that such 
His pleasure must not be disputed by John, or deranged by 
Jesus. It was a hard lesson, no doubt, for John to learn ; 
but (it was added for his comfort) if he took no offence at 
such hard lessons, he would he blessed of God. 

This I apprehend to be the true interpretation of the 
passage of Holy Writ before us; and such the best solution 
of the difficulty it suggests. But if it be so, then we have 
a lesson of great value taught us by it: even this—that 
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God, he may be of good cheer; satisfied that God is aware 
of it all; could remove it all; but, for some wise purpose 
which He does not choose as yet to state, permits it all. 
For so it was with John. He was in the dungeon, not, as 
- [have said, for any fault of his, but for doing faithfully his 
duty as God’s servant. Jesus was within a few miles of 
him all the while ; was perfectly aware of his situation, and 
the occasion of it; had power to release him when He 
would, of which He seemed to take pleasure in giving the 
most ample proof before the very eyes of John’s people; 
yet did not think fit to exert that power on his behalf; but 
allowed that faithful man to continue in bondage, and 
finally to forfeit his life. Yet all this while, be it remarked, 
Jesus loved John, and accounted him a very great and good 
prophet and minister of the Most High. It was not from 
any indifference to John’s worth, nor yet with any design 
of punishment for his transgressions, that he was, as it were, 
thus abandoned, and left in the enemies’ hand. For what 
is the character that Jesus gives of him at this very mo- 
ment, as soon as the messengers’ backs were turned? Is it 
a character that might well be supposed to render Jesus 
lukewarm towards him? Quite the contrary. “ He began 
to speak unto the people concerning John: What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see? -A reed shaken with the 
wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously ap- 
parelled, and live delicately, are in king’s courts. But 
what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than a prophet. This is he, of 
whom it is written, Behold, I send My messenger before 
Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee. For 
I say unto you, Among those that are born of women there 
is not a greater prophet than John the Baptist.” So that, 
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you see, there was nothing in John’s character which should 
make Jesus insensible to his sufferings, but quite the con- 
trary ; and therefore whatever sufferings were permitted 
unto him were permitted for some merciful end unto John 
himself, or to others, or to both. 

Now the dealings of Jesus with His people whilst He was 
“upon earth supply us with a knowledge of His dealings 
with them now that He is in heaven. The rule that go- 
verned Him then in His carriage towards them, must be 
the rule by which He governs Himself in His carriage 
towards them still; for He is “the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever.” I think therefore it ought to be a matter of 
true consolation to those who are suffering adversities, 
troubles, or sickness—when such sufferings are not brought 
on them by sins of their own—to reflect, that there is the 
best reason for believing that Jesus Christ their Saviour is 
perfectly aware of their afflictions; that He is very nigh 
them, and observes them all; and that, as the world and all 
things therein are still of His ordering, and as God is the 
Lord of life and death and of all things to them pertaining, 
if things go roughly with them in the world, it is so ap- 
pointed of God; they are called thereunto, and thereunto 
they must submit, resting assured that God does not permit 
these troubles to befal them without a, cause. 

What that cause may be He does not always think fit to 
reveal. He did not in the case of John. It might be to 
try his patience, which it should seem (if my interpretation 
of the text be right) was in some danger of failing; it 
might be for the example of others, and accordingly there 
is some reason to believe that the faith in Christ was spread, 
perhaps by this very incident of John’s persecution, in 
Herod’s household at least, if not in Herod’s own heart; for 
we find that Herod, after he had beheaded John, had many: 
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misgivings —misgivings which perhaps prepared him or his 
for listening to the things afterwards taught of Christ Him- 
self. For though he was originally, as it should seem, a 
Sadducee, and therefore believed in no resurrection of the 
dead, yet his conscience, after he had slain John, would 
not let him be at rest on this subject; and, when he heard 
of all that was done by Jesus, “ he was perplexed,” we are 
told, “ because that it was said of some, that John was 
risen from the dead. And Herod said, John have I be- 
headed: but who is this, of whom I hear such things? 
And he desired to see him.” And however little the effect 
of the Gospel might be upon him, it did prevail with some 
of his family; for we read that he talked with “ his ser- 
vants” upon the subject, (St. Matthew xiv. 17), and that 
amongst those who consorted with Jesus, following Him 
from village to village, one was “ Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward :” and, again, that amongst the more dis- 
tinguished converts to the Christian cause was “ Manaen, 
which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch.” It 
is not at all improbable that Herod’s persecution, unto the 
death, of John the forerunner of Jesus, was the event which 
turned the attention of his household to the cause of Jesus 
Himself, if it did not indeed touch him as well; and that 
John therefore was allowed to suffer in order to the propa- 
gation of the true faith in the king’s palace, which would 
be a great step towards its further establishment in the 
king’s country ; “the blood of the martyr being the seed of 
the Church.” 

And upon the same principle we can reconcile it to God’s 
mercy and wisdom, that so many just and holy men should 
have been allowed to perish, some generations back, in our 
own land, by fire. Here, again, it was for the example of 
others ; and the example had its effect. “The Word of God 
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afterwards grew mightily and prevailed.” And so, no doubt, 
in more private cases, the influence of a Christian sufferer 
meekly submitting to God’s heavy hand is often very great 
with all that are in the house with him, or that behold him. 
It is a spectacle that often spreads its virtue much further 
than is supposed: it is one by which God is silently drawing 
many a wanderer from his fold back, and claiming them 
again for His own. However hard therefore it may seem 
upon the sufferer himself, the dispensation is on the whole 
one of mercy. For his light is made to shine before men, 
so that they see his good works and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven: whilst for himself, God will make these 
his light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work out 
for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
so that he will in the end have nothing whereof to complain, 
though he should seem for a season to be forsaken. 

It may be remarked, last of all, that after the communi- 
cation thus had with Jesus, John never more flinched, 
whatever he might have done afore-time. He was satisfied 
with the argument Jesus had set before his disciples. He 
was convinced that He who was so ready to relieve all 
manner of distress, and who could command not only men 
but spirits and they would obey Him, must have His 
reasons for not relieving him; and he was comforted. We 
do not find that he made any overtures on his own part for 
his escape. We do not find that he endeavoured to make 
his peace with Herodias, by explaining away the just reproof 
he had levelled against her, or by shrinking from the cause 
of his God. He left it to God’s good providence to order 
concerning him as He thought fit; and he no doubt took 
his death boldly, in the confidence that, come what might of 
his body, Christ would give him a crown of life, if he perse- 
vered unto the end. 
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Wherefore, my brethren, let us be of his mind: and if 
evil befal us —if it be evil brought about by no sin of our 
own, much more if it be evil that hath come on us by reason 
of any righteous deeds that we have done—let us be of 
good cheer. And if doubts and complaints do arise in our 
hearts through the frailty of our nature, let us satisfy our- 
selves that the evil is not beyond Christ’s arm to reach and 
relieve, nor yet that it is His pleasure that affliction should 
visit His people, by turning to His miracles which stand 
at once as monuments of His might and of His merey, and 
from them concluding that our suffering must be according 
to His permission, and therefore must be bowed unto with 
reverence. And then, with John, let us possess our souls in 
patience ; tarrying God's leisure, and trying to yield our- 
selves up, both in life and death, into the hands of One who 
we are assured is a most faithful Creator and merciful 
Saviour. 
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SERMON LXI. 
JESUS AT THE GRAVE OF LAZARUS. 


Sr. JoHN, xi. 35. 


“ Jesus wept.” 


In that most signal of all the miracles of our Blessed Lord, 
the resurrection of Lazarus, there is apparently more de- 
liberation, more marked design to draw to it the intense 
attention of all who saw it with their eyes or who hear of 
it with their ears, than in any other. And probably no 
other of our Lord’s miracles did in fact produce such an 
effect upon the people as this. I do not say such an effect 
for good, for their conversion—for here it in some measure 
failed —but so strong an impression: so much so, that it 
has been thought to have been omitted in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, out of regard for the 
life of Lazarus. For those three Evangelists writing their 
Gospels much earlier than St. John, and whilst Lazarus 
was as yet in all probability alive, spared all mention of it 
perhaps that the attention of the unbelieving Jews might 
not be again directed to him, a living miracle of Jesus; and 
that they might not again, as they had already shown a 
disposition to do, consult “that they might put him to 
death, because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
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believed in Jesus.” And certain it is that, at the Passover 
which ensued soon after the miracle, much people of the 
Jews came to Bethany, “not,” we read, “for Jesus’ sake 
only, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom He had 
raised from the dead.” 

I say that there was more deliberation shown by our 
Lord in the performance of this miracle, from first to last, 
than in any other of which we read—as though He meant 
that we should thoroughly dissect it, take it in pieces, and 
detect the working of His Will through every stage of it. 
Thus the prompiness with which Jesus in general worked 
His miracles is remarkable. He is invited to do the work, 
and it is done: “Go, thy son liveth;” and his son was 
made whole from that self-same hour. That was the dis- 
patch with which He executed such services of love. But 
in the instance before us, after the news had been brought 
Him that Lazarus was sick, very dangerously sick, as the 
event proved, “He abode two days still in the same place 
where He was ;” He took no steps for his recovery, but, on 
the contrary, waited where He was, apparently that the 
disease might take its course uninterrupted by Him. He 
was acting with a reference, not so much to His own 
feelings which might have prompted an immediate cure as 
to the lesson He would have an opportunity of reading to 
others. “Tam glad for your sakes that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe.” His conduct after He comes to 
Bethany still shows the same deliberation, the same incli- 
nation to act with a view to the feelings and improvement 
of those about Him; as though He looked upon the great 
miracle as a great lesson which He had to read them. 
Accordingly, when Martha reminded Him how long the 
body of her brother had been dead, dissuading Him as it 
were from taking the stone away from the sepulchre— that 
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house of death being likely to display a spectacle of corrup- 
tion only—He replied, still as though He had a deliberate 
meaning in the delay He had occasioned, in the leisurely 
step with which He approached the miracle, “Said I not 
unto thee, that, if thou wouldest delieve, thou shouldest see 
the Glory of God: ” as though He had said, I have not thus 
acted without a reason ; I have had thy good and the con- 
firmation of thy faith in My eye whilst I have proceeded thus 
deliberately. And yet again, before He called forth Lazarus 
out of his grave, He “lifted up His eyes, and said, Father, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. . And I know that 
Thou hearest Me always: but because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.” Here Jesus expressly avows that in this stage of the 
miracle He was acting entirely and altogether with a view 
to the by-standers. He prayed aloud to God that He would 
hear Him and work this miracle by His hands; not that 
there was any need of this Prayer beyond the satisfaction 
of those who were assembled round the grave--for God, 
He well knew, always heard Him, whether praying aloud 
or within Himself—only He was desirous that the spec- 
tators should be hereby informed from whom He came. 
Now the part of the miracle, or rather the incident 
coupled with it of which my text speaks must be inter- 
preted by the same key —I mean the key, that Jesus was 
acting throughout the scene with unusual deliberation, and 
with a view to the edification of the by-standers. “ Jesus 
wept.” Was it then simply sorrow which He felt for the 
death of His friend, (“our friend Lazarus,” He calls him,) 
that drew forth these tears? That could hardly be, when 
He was upon the very point of raising him to life again. 
Something more too is implied than mere sorrow for the 
dead in the mental suffering He seems to have endured both 
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before and after this flood of tears. He “groaned,” we read, 
“in the Spirit, and was troubled:” this was when He saw 
Mary and the Jews weeping. And a second time— “again 
groaning in Himself He cometh to the grave”: this was 
when he contemplated the unbelieving temper of the people 
around Him, and heard their words, “Could not this Man, 
which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” Wherefore then did 
Jesus weep at the moment when He was about to restore 
to his friends him for whom all this mourning was made ; 
and when He was conscious that wonder and joy were 
about to take possession of the afflicted family of Lazarus, 
which should more than make up to them the heaviness 
they had endured? It was still with a reference to the by- 
standers that He wept—as it was in reference to the by- 
standers that He prayed aloud. The feelings that prompted 
the tears were genuine and heart-searching no doubt, as 
the feelings that prompted the prayers were the same— but 
still they had a reference to those around Him; and not 
only to them, but to us at this day. It was intended that 
they should bespeak far more than His own mere private 
and personal sorrow for the dead; that would soon pass 
away with the cause of it. 

First then, this lesson was meant to be communicated by 
Jesus at this moment of suffering. The time was approach- 
ing when His great character of Mediator and Intercessor 
between God and man would be fully developed, and it 
would then be most important to know in what light He 
was to be looked upon—with what confidence He was to be 
approached—with what feelings He was to be regarded by 
man: whether He was to be viewed as a Being capable 
of entering into the wants and weaknesses and miseries of 
man, or as a Being at a distance from them all, and not of a 
nature to make them as it were His own. Now only look 
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at the part Jesus sustains in the miracle of Lazarus, and 
then will you be readily satisfied that you have a High 
Priest in Him, who can be touched with the feeling of your 
infirmities. He comes to the family of the dead man: it 
presents to him a spectacle of violent grief — his sisters 
mourning over him— resorting to his grave to give vent to 
their tears there—their friends about them weeping too. 
Accordingly Jesus shows Himself to be of a nature that 
could fully understand their feelings, and partake in them. 
He was not above being affected by the affliction manifested 
around Him. It was contagious even with respect to Him, 
High and Mighty as He was; and He too wept—wept, not 
for Lazarus, whom he knew to be sleeping only a very short 
sleep, but for the friends of Lazarus, who knew that the 
sleep was unto death, but knew not that he would rise 
again till the last day: for them and their anguish He 
wept; and by those tears encouraged generations yet un- 
born to feel assured, that He, who is the same to-day, 
yesterday, and for ever, is alive to the sorrows of His 
creatures even now; and may now and ever be approached 
by them in the fullest confidence that He is prepared to 
understand, to pity and to relieve them. This was one 
moral He probably meant should be drawn from His 
weeping. 

But this was not all. Perhaps He saw in this one scene 
of sharp sorrow the general misery sin bad brought into the 
world—perhaps thought of the day when as yet death was 
not, and when all creation was pronounced to be “very 
good.” How was the face of that fair creation changed ! 
These broken hearts, this ruin of family joys, this severance 
of those who had been so pleasant in their lives, this loath- 
some tomb and corruptible body ; all these, the wages, and 
alas! how small a portion of the wages, of the sin of man— 
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Jesus thought thereon and wept: wept that man should not 
have kept his first estate, and been content to live in Para- 
dise, and hold converse with his Maker, and know no pains 
of body or vexations of spirit, and be as the Angels. 

More still. In the temper of those around Him He 
beheld the hardness of men’s hearts against Him, and the 
slow progress to which His Gospel was condemned. He 
had already been traversing Judea from side to side, teach- 
ing and preaching and doing wonderful works which 
bespake the finger of God: and- yet how little were the 
people convinced—how little convinced were even they who 
had the closest and most familiar intercourse with Him 
that He was what He professed to be. Even the relatives 
of Lazarus, the family whom He had loved, had not more 
than a half measure of faith. Martha reproaches Him with, 
“if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died: ” and 
seems scarcely to have allowed herself to think that He could 
call her brother up from the grave and triumph over death. 
Indeed, when Jesus commands that the stone be taken away 
from the grave’s mouth, she interposes to prevent it, 
unwilling that the corpse of the brother whom she had 
loved should be seen in its humiliation. Mary meets 
Him; and she too with the same reproach, “ Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” The Jews 
around—they indeed less likely to believe than the sisters— 
start cavils, at the sepulchre, and argue that, if He had been 
the wonder-worker He was said to be, He might have saved 
Lazarus from death. Nay, when the corpse had actually 
stepped forth at the bidding of Him who was the Life-——even 
then, such was the unteachable disposition of these Israel- 
ites—they go away only to report the miracle to the 
Pharisees in order that a stop might be put to Jesus, and 
that they might compass His death. Well then might Jesus 
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weep ; being grieved for the unconquerable hardness of these 
men’s hearts, whom no reasoning could convince, no love 
could soften, and who would not be “ persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” What more could He do for them, 
that He had not done? Preach to them, pray for them, set 
them an example, cure their sick, cleanse their lepers, raise 
their dead—all this He had done, and still in vain. His soul 
was troubled for such a generation as this, and “Jesus 
wept.” 

Again: there was another reflection perhaps presented 
to His mind by the scene before Him. He looked forward 
from this single case of a resurrection from the grave, in 
obedience to His summons, to that great and terrible day 
when “the sea shall give up the dead which are in it, and 
death and hell shall deliver up the dead which are in them,” 
at the bidding of that same voice; and they shall stand 
before Him, “avery great army ;” and “ they shall be judged 
every man according to their works.” And that such a 
thought was suggested to His mind, by the incident of the 
time, is plain. For Jesus saith unto Martha, in terms that 
were perhaps intended to be equivocal—to apply equally to 
the immediate or tle future resurrection of Lazarus, “ Thy 
brother shall rise again.” “I know,” was her answer, 
“that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
And the reply which Jesus makes to this encourages tlie 
further contemplation of that awful day, and hints at the 
only way there is of making it a day of joy instead of alarm, 
“Tam the Resurrection and the Life: he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me, shall never die.” I say there- 
fore that Jesus may be well supposed to have had that fear- 
ful hour vividly pictured before Him at this moment, when 
He should come again with all His angels to gather up the 
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souls and bodies of men from the four winds, and to sit in 
judgment upon them, every one. He may have represented 
to Himself that terrible and universal assize, and the mul- 
titudes He will be then called upon to condemn for ever ; 
and that sentence which must then go forth from His lips— 
not like unto the gentle words He is now about to utter, of 
“Loose him and let him go,” when the reanimated corpse 
stood before Him, but—“ Go ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the Devil and his angels.” To this spectacle 
His thoughts might now hurry Him along; and therefore 
He might weep. 

These may without presumption, I hope, be supposed to 
be some of the emotions in the mind of our Blessed Lord, 
and which were followed by His tears. At all events they 
are reflections which we may each cherish for ourselves 
whilst we read the report of this strange and striking scene. 
We may learn from it, to go unto God, through Christ 
Jesus, in all our doubts and difficulties and distresses, with 
the fullest assurance that we have in Heaven One who 
beholds us with an eye of tender pity ; One who can be 
thoroughly touched by a feeling of our wants; One who 
will rejoice with us when we rejoice and grieve with us 
when we grieve, and lift us up when we are cast down— 
for so we see He did whilst He was upon earth ; and He is 
still the same. We may learn from it to abhor sin of all 
sorts as a grievous offence against the nature of the Most 
High; something that it afflicts our Lord to see in us, 
even more than we can imagine —beholding in it, as He 
does, a principle which has laid waste the fairest part of 
His handiwork ; blighted the plants which He has planted ; 
undone what He has done for us; disturbed His pians for 
our good; brought in death of body and soul, in the face of 
Him who is the Life and Resurrection of both. We may 
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learn from it to examine ourselves, that we do not allow in 
us an evil heart of unbelief; seeing that where that spirit 
has once got possession, there is no saying what evidence 
will be enough to turn it, what degree of light will be 
enough to pierce its darkness—even though one rose 
from the dead to work in it conviction. And lastly we 
may learn from it that, as we have already sure and 
stable testimony that Jesus did once stand at the grave’s 
mouth, and say to its inhabitant “Come forth, and he that 
was dead came forth,” so have we thereby a pledge that He 
will hereafter be true to His word: that the same Jesus will 
again stand upon the earth and upon the sea, and that the 
same voice which cried aloud to Lazarus will cry aloud to all 
that lie therein—to you and to me amongst the number — 
“Come forth ;” and that the grave will not be able to hold 
us and hide us any more than it did him, but that it will 
be constrained to give us up; and forth we shall come into 
the presence of our Lord —either trembling at the form of 
His countenance, and crying to the hills to hide us and the 
rocks to cover us, under a sense of guilt unforgiven ; or 
approaching Him in humble confidence that our sins were 
done away before our flesh was put off, and rejoicing in the 
welcome of His voice, “ Come, ye blessed of My Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” 
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SERMON LXIU. 
CHRIST BEARING THE SIN OF THE WORLD. 


St. MaTtTHEW, xxvi. 39. 


“ And He went a little farther, and fell on His face, and 
prayed, saying, O My Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thow 
wilt.” 


TuerE is something very awful, very mysterious in the 
closing scenes of our Lord’s life upon earth. After having 
eaten His last supper with His disciples, and instituted a 
rite in remembrance of His death, to be observed by them 
and by those who should believe on Him after them to the 
end of time, He retired to the Garden of Gethsemane, to 
prepare for His end, which He had given proof He knew 
to be near at hand. Then did He begin to be sorrowful 
and very heavy—“exceeding sorrowful even unto death” 
—‘“in an agony,” we read in another of the Evangelists— 
so that He prayed earnestly, “the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling on the ground.” And the burden of 
this His intense prayer we have, or at least one great object 
of it; “O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me: nevertheless,” He adds, “not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” And again, “O My Father, if this cup may 
not pass away from Me, except I drink it, Thy will be 
done.” And a third time, “He prayed, saying the same 
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words.” Whence then did this extreme dejection of spirits 
arise—a dejection so great, that shortly after He was con- 
strained to ery out for very anguish, “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Are we toimpute it to the 
fear of bodily death only, of the mere pangs which attend 
the separation of body and soul? —though His words 
had ever been during His Ministry, “ Fear not them 
which kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do;” though He had exhorted His followers, even in 
some of the latest conversations He had held with them, to 
“be of good cheer,” if in the world they should have tribu- 
lation, seeing that He had overcome the world; though His 
whole conduct and course of life from the very first day of 
His Ministry was regulated with a deliberate reference on 
His own part to His death and sufferings, as if the end and 
consummation of His sojourn upon earth was never out of 
His sight, as if He was only careful that it should come to 
pass in the fulness of time and in the manner God medi- 
tated! Could it be the prospect of bodily death that was 
so very bitter to Him who knew—and had spoken of the 
same over and over again—that in a little while He 
should be at God’s right hand in all His glory again, and 
with all His enemies under His feet? I cannot think that 
it was the near approach of bodily death that disturbed Him 
so intensely. 

Nor do I see any indications of such fear as this being 
upon Him, when He was actually called to surrender His 
life: quite the contrary. At this very moment, when He 
was putting up His prayer, when He was under no con- 
straint to tarry where He did, He was fully aware that the 
betrayer was at hand: He had said as much at the sup- 
per. When the men and officers appear to take Him, in 


the dead of the night, in this His solitude, with staves and 
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lanterns and torches, I discover in Him no alarm, but the 
most undisturbed presence of mind. “ Whom seek ye?” 
“ Jesus of Nazareth.” “Iam He.” “If therefore ye seek 
Me let these go their way” — meaning His disciples; for 
whose safety He was more anxious than for His own. He 
is taken before the High Priest for examination: still I 
find in Him no love of life nor fear of losing it—the very 
reverse. He is accused, but He answereth nothing; nor 
can He be persuaded to break silence, till He is adjured in 
the name of the Living God. His carriage before Pilate 
still exhibits the same dignity in suffering. He answers 
him never a word; and for some time leaves the accusations 
to take their course ; leaves the conflicting witnesses to 
refute one another, and the truth to prevail. He is con- 

demned, and led away to execution: stillI perceive in Him 
no undue concern for His life. It is not of Himself or of 
the bitter sufferings He was almost on the instant to under- 
go that He appears at this trying moment to be thinking: 
of them He says nothing. His thoughts are rather turned 
to the women who were following Him, bewailing and 
lamenting for Him—those faithful friends who were true 
to Him even when His disciples had fled: and turning 
unto them, He saith, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
Me, but weep for yourselves and for your children.” He is 
nailed to the Cross: I do not hear that He resisted or 
struggled or entreated at all; but that the nails pierced His 
hands and His feet, He, meanwhile, dumb as the sheep 
before the shearers, or only giving utterance to “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” He is 
offered a cup of vinegar mingled with gall; a humane 
offering — for a stupifying potion it was, expressly meant to 
blunt the sting of death—but it would at the same time 
cloud the mind; and He would have none of it: what 
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fear of His Passion was there in this? He hangs on the 
Cross. Iam not told that He there shricked for anguish, 
or even that all other feelings were lost in His own trouble ; 
but that even then, even in that bitter hour, He was occupied 
with far different thoughts from these—giving comfort to 
the penitent thief on the cross beside Him, and providing a 
home for His Mother, as shestood there weeping; saying unto 
her, “Behold thy son,” and unto John, “ Behold thy mother.” 
I repeat that in the whole scene of our Lord’s Passion, from 
the moment when He retired from His last meal to the 
Mount of Olives even unto the moment when He bowed 
His head and gave up the ghost, I am at a loss to observe 
any shrinking from the mere pains of bodily death ; any token 
that it was the near prospect of these that smit Him in spirit 
so exceedingly. 

Whence then came it that He prayed so earnestly and so 
oft, “if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.” What 
weight was there upon His mind that extorted from Him 
this ery of anguish? I cannot but think that it was in 
His character of a conscious Sacrifice that He then felt, and 
not in His flesh as a man; that at that moment He felt not 
as one about to die, and that this alarmed Him, but as one 
upon whom the sins of the whole world were laid, and that 
this oppressed Hira. I cannot pretend to explain so great a 
mystery, or to be wise beyond what is written. I cannot 
pretend to tell whether it was an indescribable sense of sin 
and its sorrows that then rushed upon Him, or a no less 
strong sense of the painful position in which His bearing 
the burden of it placed Him for the time in God’s sight, 
and under which sense He was constrained to ery out, “ My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” But how- 
ever this might be, I conceive the mental sufferings of our 
Lord did in some way or other arise from a pressure upon 
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Him as the Sacrifice for the whole world—as Him upon 
whom the sins of the whole world were laid. For that in 
this situation He stood, Scripture shows both by its types 
and by its terms. By its types; for take that very re- 
markable one of the scape-goat. We read that when expia- 
tion was made once in the year by the High Priest for the sins 
of the whole people, two goats were to be presented before 
the Lord at the door of the congregation: the one to be 
offered as a sin-offering, the other to be sent as a scape-goat 
into the wilderness. The former the High Priest killed 
as a sin-offering for the people, and sprinkled the mercy-seat 
with the blood. Before the other was let go, the High 
Priest was to lay his hands upon his head, and “ confess over 
him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon the head 
of the goat: and the goat shall bear upon him all their in- 
iquities unto a land not inhabited.” Nor is this all: so tho- 
roughly charged with the sins of the people was this animal 
supposed to be, that not only was the High Priest, who had 
had the handling of him, afterwards to wash his flesh with 
water; but even the man who let him go was to “wash 
his clothes and bathe his flesh in water, and afterwards,” 
and not before, “come into the camp:” (Lev. xvi.) so 
polluted was it considered to be. Now this scape-goat was 
an acknowledged figure of Christ to come. In the circum- 
stance therefore of the transfer of the sins of the people upon 
their respective heads, they must have been alike. I have 
said also the terms in which Jesus is spoken of in Scripture 
still lead us to the same conclusion: to the conclusion, I 
mean, that Jesus at the time of His agony in the garden and 
His suffering on the Cross was a mighty Sacrifice, all pure 
Himself, but nevertheless laden with the sins of the whole 
world, and groaning under their weight. For what else 
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can be understood by such terms, as “ the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all,” or “He bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree;” or, “He hath made Him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin;” or, He was “made a curse 
for us.” 

I see therefore in Jesus, at the moment we are contem- 
plating, not a frail being in alarm for his life, but the nobler 
spectacle of a pure and unpolluted Being loaded with a uni- 
verse of guilt transferred —and so forsaken of God for a 
season under a passing cloud of His displeasure. There- 
fore He cried in His agony, “if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me ;” and therefore He said at the last, with loud 
and exulting voice, “it is finished” —not meaning this 
weary and laborious life, but the painful expiation He had 
undertaken. The Sacrifice was offered — that was finished: 
the load was removed from Him. 

Now what are my conclusions from all this? First, that 
there is something in sin offensive, repulsive, painful to God 
and Christ (if I may so speak) beyond all thought or con- 
ception of ours. We are ourselves sinful, and cannot pro- 
perly feel the violence sin does to the nature of a Being 
who is sinless: but if we cannot estimate it properly of 
ourselves, turn we to the scene of our Saviour’s Life, or 
rather Death, and let us judge of it by that. Think you it 
could be a slight matter that could thus shake the very firm~ 
ness of Christ? Could it be anything less than the deepest 
sense of woe and wretchedness unutterable that could have 
reduced our Lord to give vent to this piercing cry? He 
had voluntarily undertaken the recovery of the world by 
the sacrifice of Himself. The whole machinery of the 
moral world had been constructed and worked upon this 
expectation, from the day when Adam forfeited God’s favour. 
He Himself had, under various forms and characters, ap- 
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peared from generation to generation, keeping the expecta- 
tion alive. He appeared to Abraham and gave him the 
promise. He wrestled with Jacob. He led Moses through 
the wilderness in the cloud and the fire. He stood before 
Joshua, as Captain of the armies. He spake by the Pro- 
phets, filling all the world with the joyful tidings that in 
the fulness of time a Redeemer would come. Yet precon- 
certed as all this was— established as it all was in the 
counsels of Heaven — determined as He was to carry it all 
through untothe end—when the moment arrived at which the 
multiplied guilt of the world was removed from mankind and 
laid upon Him, even He, the Mighty to save, staggered, as it 
were, under the loathsome burden, and cried unto His Father. 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.” The excla- 
mation thus wrung from Jesus was not put upon record in 
vain. It was alone that He uttered it — His disciples at a 
distance and asleep. Yet the Comforter,—which was sent 
unto them to lead them to all truth and to bring to their 
minds whatever Christ had said, in order that they might 
deliver the same in writing to us,—would not suffer this most 
remarkable exclamation to drop to the ground; but in- 
structed them and us in the same. Wherefore? That we 
might know that Jesus was afraid to die? No; but that 
we might learn how grievous was the burden of our sin, 
even to Him, much as He loved us: how even He, as it 
were, fainted beneath the sense of it: and so that we might 
learn, each for himself, what we are about when we trans- 
gress against God; and what is the hue which our trans- 
gression wears in His sight. 

There is another conclusion that I draw from this same 
scene: that there is no way whatever, and never was, for 
sin to be put away, but by Christ. Jesus Himself prayed, 
“if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.” He, who was 
Himself God’s well-beloved Son, whom God (as he tells us) 
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heard always — prayed most earnestly, the sweat falling 
from Him as drops of blood, that the labour with which He 
was charged for our redemption might pass: but even 
He could not be heard in this; it was not possible. He 
could not be spared ; and He paid the price. God therefvure, 
you plainly see, will hear of no other way to acceptance 
with Him, but Christ — He is the way. He will hear of no 
other entrance into Heaven, but Christ — He is the door. 
He will hear of no other ransom from death, but Christ — 
He is the Life. This truth therefore must we apply, each 
one to his own case: for the method by which alone the 
whole world could be pardoned is the method by which 
alone every man and woman of which it is made up can be 
pardoned. Each one of us must rest our salvation upon 
Christ, and upon nothing else. So that every man who lives 
without Him — with no habitual dependence upon Him for 
mercy at the last, or with only a partial dependence — that 
man or woman must be lost: seeing that it is not possible 
that sin can pass away but through Him. And though 
Christ has lived and died, yet to such as do not apply His 
Life and Death to themselves individually, lay hold of His 
Cross for themselves individually, He hath not lived or died 
to them; to them it is as if He had never been. 

To such then as are living on in known sin, I would urge 
the former consideration. Think what you are about. You 
are, as much as in you lies, opening again the Saviour’s 
wounds ; oppressing Him again with that agony and bloody 
sweat; doing again that violence to His nature which made 
Him cry out to God for relief: and then judge for your- 
selves what you are to expect at His hands when He sits to 
try you,—what will be the form of His countenance to you 
then. For be assured, however little you may think of 
your sin now, and however lightly, a new notion of it will 
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burst on you at the day of account: and then you will be 
smitten with a sense of it, sleep on it now as you will. 

But to such as are living, not so much in any known sin 
as in an easy round, doing no flagrant wickedness, and 
comforting themselves with a feeling that they are drifting 
towards heaven without much pains on their part, or much 
thought of how they are to get in,—(they have done no 
harm in their lives, they will say on their death-beds),—to 
such I would recommend the latter consideration. Know 
you that there is no way to save your souls alive, do or say 
or think what you please, but one: and that is through 
Christ, whom you must make your own individually by 
Faith. It was not possible, you have heard, for their souls 
to be saved by any other virtue or power: for Jesus put 
the matter upon that issue with His Father, that if it were 
possible He might be spared—but it could not be. I trust 
I have too often expressed myself plainly upon this point to 
be now misunderstood, when I say that Faith in Christ is 
the whole and sole principle upon which you can rest your 
salvation. I shall not be supposed to preach the covenant 
without the conditions, or to mean a barren faith. It must 
be a “faith that worketh by love;” that is, by putting forth 
fruits of righteousness—a good and godly life. Not that 
the fruits purchase for us heaven of their own worth—but 
this they do; they prove the faith right, from which they 
are inseparable ; and the faith, that is such faith, does put 
us in possession. May the words which I have spoken 
help you to a proper sense of the heinousness of sin in God’s 
sight, that you may learn to shrink from it by instinct as 
an unclean thing: or, if through the frailty of our nature 
you be at any time tempted to defile yourself therewith, 
may they then help you to hasten to Him, through whom 
alone it is possible that the guilt can be put away, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


SERMON LXIII. 


CHRISTIANS RISEN WITH CHRIST. 


Cot. iii. 1 — 8. 

“ If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 


Here as elsewhere the Apostle makes the Death and Re- 
surrection of Christ not only a fact but a parable. Christ 
Himself stands as the type or figure of all. Christian people; 
they confederate under Him as their Head. And as He 
died, so by His death did He imply that they all must die 
unto sin — die unto their natural and carnal characters ; 
and as He rose again from death, so must they all rise out 
of their sin unto newness of life—live in higher and more 
spiritual characters. St. Paul here gives not merely a 
command that so it must be with true Christian men, but 
he suggests some helps and encouragements towards the 
procuring of this spiritual-mindedness. And what he 
chiefly suggests is, a proper regulation of the thoughts and 
desircs of our hearts—a proper direction of them habitually ; 
whilst at the same time he throws outa hint which might 
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have some influence in fixing them in the right quarter. 
“Seek those things which are above,” says he, “where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tions on things above; for your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 

I shall pursue this subject as a practical application of 
the great event of this day.* 

“Seek those things which are above; set your affections 
on things above.” But have we the command of our own 
thoughts and hearts so as to do this? Certainly to a very 
great extent we can accustom our minds to dwell on what 
we please. We can turn our thoughts to almost anything, 
and compel them to dwell on any subject, even though it 
may be a disagreeable one at first. All trades are so learned 
by us. We direct our minds to them, unwillingly enough 
for a while, till we know the sweets; and merely induced to 
do so by the power of our reason, which assures us sweets 
we shall find after a while. All knowledge indeed of every 
kind is so learned. The first elements are almost always 
difficult and repulsive; we have an uphill fight for a long 
time to wage, and our thoughts would gladly escape to 
some other subject more familiar. But we bring them into 
subjection when they rebel; we nail them again to the 
question upon which we are determined to employ them, 
and by degrees they not only acquiesce, but take delight in 
the employment to which they yielded so reluctant a con- 
sent. We are masters therefore to a very considerable 
extent of our thoughts and of our affections too; for we 
soon learn to like—especially if the thing be good in itself 
—what we accustom ourselves much to meditate on. Now 
if such be the case in common matters—even in such as 
learning a trade or a calling —much more may it be so, if 


* Preached on Easter Day, 
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we will, with respect to heavenly things. I mean, much more 
may we, if we will, habituate our thoughts to dwell upon 
them and our hearts by degrees to long after them: for in 
this latter case we may have the aid of God’s Spirit to work 
with our spirits, and turn them to that which is good by a 
power beyond their own — God’s Spirit acting upon our 
minds in more ways and by more channels than I can tell. 
For there are numbers of events constantly happening to us 
calculated, under the influence of His Spirit, to drive our 
thoughts: that way, even if we did not wish to turn them 
so of ourselves—numbers of events calculated to wean them 
from the world and lift them heavenwards. God has in 
His mercy ordered it so. The world is so made as to be 
‘full of disappointments and drawbacks, of great promises 
and empty fulfilment of the same: and those that have known 
most of it have been driven most to exclaim, in bitterness of 
spirit, that all under the sun is vanity. You gain your 
object in it when you are “old and cannot enjoy it, or 
solitary and cannot impart it:” and the object itself you 
find, beautiful and fair as it looked at a distance, to be on 
grasping it nothing but dust in your hand—like the fabled 
apples of Sodom. God has so constructed the world, I 
repeat, with a view apparently —certainly with the effect — 
of loosening your roots in it, that you may be more readily 
transplanted. 

Nor is this all. He has so arranged it that it shall be 
full of warning, speaking to you trumpet-tongued, that it is 
not worth fastening your heart on by reason of its frailty ; 
that its fashion is passing away even whilst you speak ; that 
almost in the twinkling of an eye it will be clean gone; 
that you have so many breaths to breathe, and when they are 
over you will have done with it. It was the other day and 
you were children: but your hair is growing grey, as the 
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leaves wither before the fall; and your strength is daily 
consumed by a sort of slow fever, and repairs are wanted 
for it every night; and sickness now and then lends a helping 
hand to break you up; and you look about you and observe 
here one is gone, and there one is gone, of your acquaintance 
and kinsfolk, the gaps becoming more and more numerous 
as your years increase. And what more would you have 
to turn your thoughts and affections away from earth and 
earthly things, which it thus seems are shifting as the 
sands, — and to direct them to heaven and heavenly things, 
of which the foundations are everlasting? It is God in His 
mercy that so orders the world as to tell you in language 
intelligible enough, “ You must die; you must die; as sure 
as you are born you must cie:” and so exhorts you not to 
set up your rest in it, but to look elsewhere. 

But if more you still want of the same kind to untie the 
cords of your tents from earth, more is to be had. For 
of those whom you have lived with and loved, many are 
already transferred into the other world. You must feel 
that large portions of your family are there already; and 
they have taken along with them, in some measure we will 
hope, your hearts too. It is like a great emigration from 
the mother-country to a distant settlement far across the 
waters. It might be a pang in the first settlers of all to 
forsake friends and home to encounter the hazards and 
hardships of an unseen and unknown region; but for the 
settlers who shall come after them, the pang of parting from 
their old haunts must needs be much less. They feel that 
half their kindred and neighbours are gone before them— 
are already on the other side the sea; and that if they have 
to leave behind them on this shore brothers or sisters or 
friends, they will also find brothers and sisters and friends 
to welcome them when they set foot on the new shore they 
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seek. It may be painful to think of the separation from 
the former, and of the perils of waters they must encounter 
on the passage; but it is comfortable to think of the meeting 
again with the latter, and seeing them once more face to 
face in prosperity and peace. Thus again has God merci- 
fully ordered it that His creatures shall have their thoughts 
and hearts gently disengaged from the things of earth, and 
transferred to the things of heaven, by withdrawing their 
kindred one by one from earth, and removing them (we will 
hope) to the realms above; and so carrying up thither after 
them the affections of their surviving friends. 

It is a consideration of this last kind which the Apostle 
urges, in the words of my text, as a motive to Christian 
men to seek those things which are above: even because 
Christ sitteth there at the right hand of God. As if He had 
said, “ Why do you not let your hearts go forth after the 
best friend you ever had? Why not let them follow Him 
where He is gone, and penetrate the heaven of heavens to 
come at Him? You long to be with the friend from whom 
you are parted in the flesh ; your thoughts escape to him at 
every moment, and speculate upon what he is about, and 
how gladly you would be sharers in his. pursuits, be they 
what they may. Let this friend be Christ Jesus, who is 
seated at the right hand of God, and then your thoughts and 
hearts will be where they should be; they too will be at 
the right hand of God, in heaven habitually, and no longer 
tied down to earth, and loaded with its thick clay till they 
are incapable of rising aloft. And this consideration thrown 
out by the Apostle is only a repetition of the same thrown 
out by our Lord Himself. He Himself entices His disciples 
after Him in the self-same manner; even as a bird would 
teach her young to lift themselves upon their wings by 
fluttering upwards herself. “ I ascend unto My Father and 
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your Father, unto My God and your God,” are His words: 
as if they had a common interest, He and His disciples, 
above; and as if He desired with a great desire to tempt 
them after Him thither. And in like manner; “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions; I go to prepare a place 
for you:” as if He was still anxious to give them a reason 
for setting their hearts heavenwards, by encouraging them 
habitually to look forwards to being again with Him in a 
common dwelling-place. 

This therefore is a very effectual means of fixing our 
hearts on heaven, even to fix our hearts on our Saviour 
who now dwelleth there — to stir up in ourselves by every 
possible consideration our love and devotion to Him — by 
remembering what He gave up for us when He came here 
below to visit us; by observing the beauty of His character 
whilst He sojourned here below amongst us, His great 
humility, His utter surrender of Himself and of all that 
could please Himself to our welfare, His tenderness towards 
our distresses, His consideration for our frailties, His 
wonderful works for our bodily relief and our mental 
conviction, His forgiving spirit, His unflinching courage, 
His bitter pains, His demonstration for our sakes of His 
own Godhead, by the confusion in all nature with which His 
death was attended, by His miraculous preservation, His 
mysterious appearance and disappearance for forty days, 
and His public Ascension at last into the clouds of heaven. 
Let us follow Him still on. To heaven He ascends, but He 
has not done with us even yet. He intercedes for us; 
makes the best of our honest prayers ; Himself makes sup- 
plication for us before God; sends down on us the Com- 
forter ; provides, in short, for all our wants ghostly and 
bodily. Let us kindle, I say, our affections towards Him 
by these and all other kindred thoughts of Him; and our 
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hearts will gradually attach themselves to Him and to 
heaven, that we may live with Him; and earth will as 
gradually lose its hold. 

But there is another consideration which the Apostle 
throws out in the words of my text calculated to produce 
the same good result. “ Set your affections,” says he, “on 
things above; for ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” Ye are dead, says he, whilst ye are living 
in this world: not merely perhaps dead to its sins, to its 
temptations, (so ye ought to be, having declared yourselves 
for Christ and been baptized into His death,) but ye are 
living comparatively in a state of death so long as you are 
init. There is nothing which deserves the name of Life 
in the existence you enjoy in it. That which really de- 
serves the name of Life (he argues) is as yet hid with 
Christ,in God. You can scarcely have a glimpse of it, such 
as it is, at present: it is laid up for you in the magazine of 
God’s mercies which shall be opened so as to make you 
wonder for joy when you are permitted hereafter to look 
into it. St. John speaks in the same strain in his first 
Epistle ; “it doth not yet appear,” says he, “what we shall 
be.” And St. Paul, to whom one short glance into heaven 
seems to have been vouchsafed, was so overwhelmed with 
the spectacle as to be unable to tell of it: “whether he 
was in the body or out of the body he could not tell, 
God knoweth;” but “he was caught up,” he says, “into 
Paradise and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
possible for man to utter.” God has thought fit indeed 
to reveal something of this future world of joy to us; 
but what is revealed, as it should seem, is as nothing, 
compared with what is as yet Aid from us: and yet 
we read of all tears being wiped away from all eyes; 


and of no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, nor any 
Ii. G 
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more pain; of no more hunger nor thirst, but the Lamb to 
feed us and lead us unto living fountains of waters; of 
multitudes of all nations and kindred and people and 
tongues—in numbers without number —rejoicing before 
the Throne; united with the Angels and blessed Spirits of 
God, and all mingling their praises together to the Ever- 
lasting Father. And still, great as are these glories, they 
come so short of the reality, it should appear, as to give us 
a very faint conception indeed of the blessedness of that 
place which is prepared for them that love God. Our life, 
our real life, is after all Atd with Christ; and not ade 
quately to be discovered unto us, till the veil be rent at the 
judgment-day and we enter in and take possession. Turn 
your thoughts then, urges the Apostle, to these great 
glories in store for you. The contemplation will draw up 
your souls by degrees to the heaven of heavens; and the 
world on which you sojourn for so few years — and such a 
world! a vale of tears! —will not then be able to bind 
your affections down to it as it now does: it will loose them 
and let them go. Such is the practical application of the 
Resurrection of our Lord, according to the view the Apostle 
Paul takes of it. 

My friends, the time will come, and come shortly, when 
you will see the force of what I have been saying with that 
Apostle’s authority for my warrant, regard it now how you 
may. You are as yet in the stir of life; you count that you 
shall be so long; and you let the things about you fasten on 
you perhaps overmuch. I wonder, if God were at this 
moment to take the veil off our faces so that we could see 
the events which are coming on us during the next five or 
ten years, whether our views of things would change! I 
wonder, if we were thus all at once permitted to behold the 
matters that shall befall us and ours during this short in- 
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terval, whether we should not have our confidence in this 
life, and attachment to it, shaken; and our hopes upon 
another life anchored more securely. The wives that shall 
be made widows amongst us during that season, the chil- 
dren that shall be made fatherless, the money that shall 
make itself wings and fly away, the houses which shall 
know us no more, the sickness or sorrow that shall visit 
us — could we, I say, drop for a moment the scale from off 
our eyes and look through five or ten years of these things, 
should we, think you, reckon upon the earth as the per- 
manent, enduring abiding place we are apt to consider it ? 
I trow not! But these changes and chances of mortal 
life will come just the same, howbeit we are not permitted 
to behold them beforehand —and therefore let our reckon- 
ing be made of them. You are all standing as in a battle; 
be ye all therefore prepared for a sudden departure. When 
you are on your death-bed, you will weigh the world well 
and wisely: you will then acknowledge that it cumbered 
you far, far beyond its worth. You will then weigh heaven 
and its immortal joys well and wisely too: and, Oh! you 
will say, that I had been more diligent to make good my 
resting-place there—that I had cherished the image of it 
more habitually in my mind—that I had warmed myself 
with the contemplation of its great glories—that I had 
riveted my desires more upon Christ my Redeemer, who 
constantly, as it were, was beckoning me to Him with His 
outstretched band, and telling me that He was preparing a 
mansion for me in His own Father’s House, brighter than 
the sun, if I would but believe it, and think it worth my 
while to make my entrance into it sure. Go, I now must, 
somewhere; the hand of death is on me, and will tarry no 
man’s bidding: but I go fearful and faltering, when I 
might have gone, had it not been my own fault, in humble 
G2 
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confidence —in humble confidence that there is a rest for 
the people of God, and that into that rest, of God’s great 
mercy through Christ, I was about to enter. I go indeed, 
as it is, hoping that God will have mercy on my careless 
soul—though wherefore I hope, I scarcely know — but 
amazed at myself, that I should have put it in jeopardy 
for a shadow. 

God grant that we all may be wise in time, that in this 
our day we may learn to look at the things that belong 
unto our peace before they are hid from our eyes; so that 
whenever our end shall come, we may see nothing in the 
grave but a gate through which we may follow our Lord 
into Paradise, and enter with Him into the joy He has 
bought for us and to which He has Himself led the way. 


SERMON LXIV. 


FRUITS OF A BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE BODY. 


Acts, xxiv. 15, 16. 


« And I have hope toward God, which they themselves 
also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust. And herein do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men.” 


How different was the spirit which pervaded the Apostles, 
their language and carriage, before the Resurrection of 
Jesus and after it! That great event appears to have 
poured a flood of light upon their understandings and to 
have braced up their courage to high and holy enterprise, 
so that they are feeble and of little faith no longer. I at- 
tribute this extraordinary and sudden change in them, 
under the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, to the fact of 
the Resurrection of the Lord having occurred meanwhile, 
whereof they had received full satisfaction and proof: 
because I find them, one and all, upon every trying occa- 
sion, making their appeal to this wonderful event ; triumph- 
ing in it, as it were, against all opposition ; and holding it 
up to the gainsayer as an argument which he could not 
get over. There is not a single speech of St. Peter re- 
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corded in the first eleven chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles (and there are several of his speeches in those 
chapters) wherein this appeal is not made—sometimes 
more, sometimes less directly, sometimes dwelt upon, some- 
times touched upon, but there it is in them all. And 
indeed the nation of the Jews, their hearers, now began to 
perceive that the preaching of the Apostles turned upon 
this point above every other. The feeling was got abroad 
amongst the people, that when a preacher of the Gospel 
was about to open his mouth he was about to tell of the 
Resurrection. The disciple of Jesus and the news of the 
Resurrection of Jesus were coupled together in the minds 
of all. For we find—and a very curious circumstance it is, 
and one bearing the strongest evidence to the fact being 
what I have said—we find that during the whole time that 
Christ preached, the sect of the Pharisees were the chief 
persecutors of Him and His. It was the Pharisees who are 
recorded to have taken counsel against Him and His doc- 
trines, all through the history of the Gospels. The Sad- 
ducees during that period did not bestir themselves at all. 
They troubled themselves with nothing about Jesus or His 
people; for they were indifferent to His religion and to 
every other. They cared for none of these things; being, 
as they thought themselves, wise men, and above giving 
their attention to any such fables —for the Sadducees were 
not the multitude but the few; the wealthy, the noble, the 
philosophers of Israel. But no sooner has Jesus risen from 
the dead, and His disciples accordingly begun to preach 
with all earnestness and zeal His Resurrection, than matters 
are all changed. Now start up these Sadducees as the per- 
secuting party; for, teaching as they did that there was no 
resurrection, this new doctrine which the disciples of Christ 
had got hold of and made so much of was a grievous offence 
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unto them. It was a doctrine directly opposed to their 
own darling dogma, and was not to be borne. o that you 
will find in the Acts of the Apostles, which is a record of 
the proceedings of the Apostles after the Resurrection of 
Jesus, that these Sadducees, as I have said, are the chief 
persecutors of the Gospel. This is a very curious and re- 
markable difference ; and it proves beyond a doubt, that 
after the death of Jesus the Apostles were understood to 
have introduced a new and most powerful ingredient into 
their sermons unto the people, one with which they had 
been but just then supplied; felt by themselves to be an 
irresistible and triumphant proof that their whole creed, 
whereof He that had just risen was the Founder, was as- 
suredly of God. 

It is under the forcible influence of this great fact, the 
Lord’s Resurrection — it is under the consciousness that it 
was not to be denied or disputed, and that it was a gua- 
rantee for the truth cf all that the Lord had commissioned 
His Apostles to deliver, that St. Paul spake on the present 
occasion. For only conceive the situation in which this 
valiant Apostle was at this moment placed. Here he was, 
a poor helpless man, dragged before Felix the Roman 
Governor, under a charge of which the Romans were 
naturally most jealous in that disaffected country; viz. that 
he was “a mover of sedition,” that he was stirring up the 
people to throw off the Roman yoke. And what a governor 
- too was he before whom he was standing! We know of 
him, from writers who lived in his time, that ‘he exercised 
his authority in a base spirit, in cruelty and lust; and 
thought that he might do all manner of wickedness without 
control.” We know too that the very woman with whom 
he was living was another man’s wife. It was under such 
an accusation, before such a judge, that Paul, a poor man, 
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without a patron or friend, now stocd up. But does he 
tremble before him? Quite the contrary: it is the other 
way—Felix is the man to tremble before Paul. Felix, 
supported by all the dignity of the Roman government, 
sitting in the King’s seat, shrinks before this prisoner of his, 
as he lifts up his hand in bonds and testifies of the Re- 
surrection in which he believes. This belief gave him a 
courage beyond his own; a firmness of nerve, a confidence 
in himself and the soundness of his principles, which no 
spectacle of mere earthly pomp could abash or resist. “I 
have hope,” says he, “toward God, that there shall be a 
resurrection from the dead, both of the just and un- 
just.” ‘This ‘same resurrection, you see, was the staff 
upon which he now stayed himself, at the moment of peril ; 
and it brake not nor pierced his hand, but upheld him 
well. 

I put the case before you thus pointedly, not merely 
because it furnishes the strongest possible evidence for the 
truth of the Resurrection, the corner-stone of a Christian 
faith —for how could the doctrine have wrought thus 
powerfully in St.Paul, had he not been most fully con- 
vinced of its reality; and how could he have been so 
thoroughly convinced of this, but by what he himself had 
seen and heard? —I put it before you, I say, not merely 
because we have here an argument beyond all controversy 
for the truth of the Resurrection itself of our Lord; but 
because the passage at the same time affords us a sample of 
the consequences which follow such a faith in it—the fruit 
it bears, the courage it supplies, and the caution it pre- 
scribes unto us. “TJ,” says St. Paul, “have hope toward 
God that there shall be a resurrection from the dead, both 
of the just and unjust :” — as though the Apostle had said, 
Here am I, standing at your judgment-seat, with things 
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that I know not laid to my charge. I am no mover of 
sedition, as ye would have it, but this I have done and do 
—I hope and believe and am confident that a resurrection 
there will be which shall usher in a great day of account, 
when all hearts shall be opened and no secrets hid; and 
when my case therefore, decide on it now how you will, will 
be judged by a higher Tribunal than yours, and right will 
be done me. To that Tribunal I appeal, from you and 
from Cesar and from man’s judgment. Felix might well 
see that he had truly such a hope as he professed ; for else, 
why should he be content to stand in jeopardy there before 
him for this very hope’s sake, and for the openness with 
which he had taught it! Had his hope been in this life 
only, this was one of those moments, when (as he said on 
another occasion) he might well be “of all men most miser- 
able.” The courage and boldness of speech that it begat in 
him, the governor might see for himself; see it, and quail 
before it, and marvel at himself that he should find himself 
the coward in the presence of his victim, who was more 
than his conqueror. ! 

But there were other points, which this faith in the Re- 
surrection of Jesus produced in St. Paul, that Felix could 
not observe so well for himself, and which the Apostle him- 
self therefore informs him of; the information serving at 
the same time to convey a rebuke to that magistrate whose 
course of life was so different. ‘“ And herein,” continues 
St. Paul, i. e. by reason of my steadfast belief in this resur- 
rection of the dead, both of just and unjust, (the latter 
words clearly added to intimate the purpose which the re- 
surrection was to serve, how that it was to be a forerunner 
of judgment,) — “herein do T exercise myself, to have a 
conscience void of offence toward God, and toward men.” 
As though he had said —The real doctrine I have taught, 
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and which has given offence to my persecutors, I have now 
confessed unto you; and what have you to say against it ? 
You are seated there for the punishment of the evil-doer 
and for the praise of them that do well, for the public 
welfare in fact: and what have you to object, asa magistrate, 
to my teaching and preaching this doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of “just and unjust?” What must be its effect upon all 
who will receive it earnestly? The same which has been 
its effect upon me; viz. zealous and constant watchfulness 
over myself that I may not offend God or man, even in my 
thoughts. I am not satisfied with keeping clear of the law 
— howbeit I am brought up now as a breaker of the law — 
but I am not satisfied with observing the strict letter of the 
law of man; I take a higher view of my duty, a view 
prompted and promoted by my belief in the resurrection of 
just and unjust, when the secrets of all Learts shall be dis- 
closed ; and I prepare myself for that day, by endeavouring 
to keep “a conscience void of offence both toward God and 
toward men.” The heathen governor might well be struck 
with this disclosure. He must have felt how wholesome 
was the effect of St. Paul’s belief — what a careful life it 
wrought in him. And he must secretly have contrasted 
with it his own — his own which was governed by no con- 
sideration whatever of God or man, but by his own heart’s 
lusts altogether. St. Paul was doubtless aware of the posi 
tion in which he had placed his judge: and with no desire 
after vain-glory, with no boasting of himself, but with a 
desire to clear himself, to vindicate his own innocence, and 
at the same time, if possible, to lead Felix himself. to more 
sober thoughts and a better life, he profited by the oc- 
casion; and at more length probably than is recorded in 
the Acts, “reasoned,” — not merely made his statement, 
but “reasoned”—as before an intelligent man who had some 
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curiosity, and a conscience not as yet quite seared as with 
a hot iron, “ of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 


come: ” 


“of righteousness,” before an unjust judge; of 
“temperance,” before an adulterer; of a “judgment to come,” 
before a man whose best hope must have been that his 
deeds would die with him, and that death was but an 
eternal sleep. Upon these subjects did he descant so wisely 
and so well, with such forcible application to the under- 
standing and heart of his hearer, that “Felix trembled ;” 
and, unable longer to bear the upbraidings of his own con- 
science, and ashamed perhaps also of the weakness (as he 
might think it) which he betrayed in shrinking under the 
eloquence of this man of God, he broke up the court, saying 
unto the prisoner, “ Go thy way for this time ; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call for thee.” 

Never was truer word said than that “the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a 
lion: ” and never was its truth exemplified more strikingly 
than in the case before us. St. Paul’s maxim of life, we 
. find, had been, “ to exercise himself to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward men ;” 
Felix’s method of life had been, to make his own lusts his 
law: and the results are respectively what we see. With 
everything combining on the present occasion to give the 
Apostle alarm, and the judge confidence in himself —save 
the conscience of the parties only—the former is as calm, 
collected, and unmoved, as if he were upon the bench, the latter 
is as fearful and faltering as if he were at the bar. Paul 
has a “hope that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust.” He has no dread struck 
into him when he looks to such a day —quite the reverse ; 
he Aopes for it. He humbly believes that it will be to 
him a day of rejoicing; when the wicked shall cease 
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from troubling him, and, weary as they have made him, he 
shall be at rest: for he has been “exercising himself” with a 
view to it formany years past. And he has a good and well- 
grounded confidence that his Saviour will look upon him in 
that hour, when so many shall cry unto the rocks to hide 
them and to the hills to cover them. He has already that 
peace of mind within him, which is a pledge that greater 
peace is yet in store for him; and that “when his earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, he shall have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; 
for which cause he faints not.” But for Felix—it is not so 
with him. It was not for one like him to hope that there 
shall be “a resurrection from the dead, both of the just 
and unjust.” It never has been the hope of such men 

and never will be: on the contrary, who are they that have 
ever tried, from the Apostles’ days to our own, to persuade 
themselves and others that there is no resurrection and that 
death is the end of all? who but the wicked, who would fain 
have it so, because their consciences tell them that it will be 
ill for them if a reckoning there should be. Do you find 
any men who are leading good lives hold any such belief ? 
Do you find any men who are walking in the fear of God 
and in love of their brethren maintain that there is no life 
after this? No! not a man, save he whose wickedness here 
makes him willing to hope that there is no hereafter; not a 
man, save he whose life makes him afraid to face a judg- 
ment, and who therefore loves to say in his heart no 
judgment there is. It was not, I say, for one like Felix 
to hope that there would be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust; for he felt that for sucha day 
he had been making no fit preparation. He had not been 
exercising himself to have a conscience void of offence: and 
therefore it was for him to fear that such a day there might 
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be—to fear, and to do as worldlings are wont; not cherish 
that fear, as the most wholesome feeling they could have, 
and such as might prove to them “the beginning of wis- 
dom,” but to put it away from them and choke it in the 
cares and business and pleasures of life; as if by forgetting 
the judgment, the judgment would forget them ; and, like 
the foolish bird, by hiding their head under the sand they 
would escape the fowler. The reasonings of a Paul upon the 
most solemn of subjects had indeed awakened for a moment 
the apprehensions of this man; but, Enough, says he, I will 
have no more of this: “go thy way ””—the season is not 
convenient. For sure enough it is an inconvenient thing 
to be told that “the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with His mighty angels, in flaming fire taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of His power.” And sure enough, the sin- 
ner, pained by such tidings, may put them away for the 
season—but for a season only can it be. ‘They must reach 
him at last, even though he sends for them not; and at a 
moment the most inconvenient of all, even at the hour of 
death and the day of judgment: at the hour when he shall 
be sick and sorry, and amazed and confounded at the dark- 
ness of the valley of the shadow he feels himself entering ; 
or at the hour when he shall find himself in the hands of 
the angels commissioned to bring up the souls and bodies 
of departed men, from the four winds, to the presence of 
Christ, to receive according to their works. Then will 
those tidings make themselves heard by him, stop he his 
ears never so fast—and whether that will not be an ié- 
convenient season for the announcement I leave it to yours 
selves to say. 
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Giod grant that we may choose the better part, and have 
at last the better portion: that we may exercise ourselves 
during our lives to have, with the Apostle, “a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward men;” and be able, 
with the Apostle, to set our faces steadfastly towards 
the resurrection, as the day of our triumph, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


ive) 
On 
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CHRIST AN EXAMPLE AS WELL AS A SACRIFICE. 





1 Sr. Pere, ii. 21. 


“Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow His steps.” 


Ture are two very great truths concerned in this verse — 
the one, that Christ suffered for us, shed His blood to pur- 
chase remission of our sins ; the other, that He was to be for 
us an example that we should follow. He therefore who 
considers our blessed Lord in one only of these relations, 
sees Him but by halves——understands not the whole counsel 
concerning Him. To receive Him rightly, we must at once 
receive Him as a sacrifice for our sins, and as a pattern for 
our lives. Now I think it is not by any means an unusual 
error for men to fall into, to accept Him in one capacity 
and reject Him in the other. No doubt there are many 
people in this country who look upon Jesus as an example 
whom we should follow, but still deny that He was a victim 
who bled for us. I do not however apprehend that there 
are any such amongst us. I do not believe that there are 
any persons amongst us who deny “the Lord that bought 
them,” warping Scripture to serve their purpose contrary to 
its plain and obvious meaning from Genesis to Revelation ; 
or who do not feel such misgivings in their own hearts for 
their own sins, as drive them to the Cross for relief. But 
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perhaps there may be persons amongst us, who gladly ac- 
knowledge Jesus for their Redeemer by His own precious 
death, and yet who forget Him for their Example. It is there- 
fore to this latter point that I would direct your attention 
now—and whatever people, ill-informed in their own faith, 
may say, no preacher must shun to declare the message of 
God unto his hearers in full; opening to them what 
demands are made upon them for morals, for a good life, as 
well as what promises ‘are held out to them under a cove- 
nant certainly not of works but of grace. A preacher, I 
say, must not shrink from declaring this to his congregation 
in a plain way not to be mistaken, that Jesus Christ 
was not only their Saviour in whom only they must trust, 
but their Pattern to whom ever they must look—that, in the 
words of my text, He suffered for our sins; and besides this, 
left us an example that we should follow His steps. 

Had the Passion on the Cross been all that was wanted of 
Jesus to secure pardon to the world, and, that undergone, 
man had received the favour of God subject to no condi- 
tions at all, what more was needed than for the Son of God 
to take flesh for a very short season, appear like a vision to 
the world, die the death, and purchase the gifts for men. Yet, 
on the contrary, He remained upon earth thirty whole years 
and upwards. He stoodin all the various relations in which 
man usually stands to man during all that time. He knew 
what it was to be a child, to be a youth, to bea man. He 
knew what it was to be a son, to bea brother, to be a subject. 
He knew what it was to labour for a living, to have friends and 
foes amongst those about Him, to bea servant, to be a master. 
In short, He was in all respects a man (the God in Man); and 
having lived as a man for the term I have said, asaman He 
surrendered up His life. Now, why should our Lord have 
passed through this long and painful, and humiliating state 
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for so many years, had nothing been wanting to the scheme 
of Redemption save His Cross and Passion only? There 
would have been no need that He should have suffered so 
much in detail for this; but the reason why He condescended 
to this protracted existence upon earth can be accounted for 
in no other way, as appears to me, than upon the principle 
that His own life was to serve as an example for the lives 
of His followers, just as assuredly as His death was to 
procure a ransom of such as rejected not the terms. He 
submitted to be a child, that He might be an example to 
children — to be a son, that sons and daughters might see in 
Him a mark for themselves to aim at — to be a labourer, that 
labourers might learn of Him — to be a master and a ser- 
vant, that masters and servants might have in Him one by 
whom to guide and govern their own conduct in these situ- 
ations. He sustained sorrow and sadness, that the sad and 
sorrowful might “behold the man!” and do like Him. He 
submitted to temptation, that we might be taught of Him 
to be tempted and not to fall. To discharge all this was 
manifestly the reason why He allowed Himself to abide in 
the flesh so long as He did, and endure the trials so many 
as He did: for, as I have said, had nothing been wanting 
but His Passion on the Cross, that need not have occupied 
more than six hours, instead of thirty years and upwards. 
For if it be said, so long a sojourn upon earth was wanted 
in order that a revelation might during that season be fully 
made —that the Gospel could not be published in a shorter 
space —I answer that this is not true; that, of the many 
years which Jesus tarried in the flesh, it does not appear 
that more than three, or at most four, were spent in the ac- 
tual publication of the Gospel ; that though the life of Jesus 
was of considerable length, His ministry was short. Why 
then, I repeat, did He think fit to endure the load of life, 
I. H 
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humiliating as it was, for such a period as He did, but for 
the erample’s sake ? His Passion might have been achieved, 
His Ministry might have been completed quickly ; but the 
effect of His Example would have been lost to the world, 
had He not lived long enough to display it; and passed 
from one station to another, from one combination of cir- 
cumstances to another, various enough to bring it about. I 
press therefore this consideration upon all persons who set 
small store by a good and moral life, who despise what they 
call works, as beggarly elements, and cry out against the 
preacher who reminds them of their obligation to perform 
them, as a blind guide — howbeit, St. Paul himself was such 
a preacher, and in his epistles mixes up, on almost all ocea- 
sions, short and pithy precepts for a righteous life with the 
great doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, which he 
is ever foremost to proclaim: even as in his Epistle to the 
Romans, which is perhaps the most important of all his 
epistles, that leading doctrine is urged in all the early 
chapters, whilst all the latter chapters are taken up with 
maxims for the godly guidance of our daily lives. Let such 
persons, I say, tell me why the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
descended to stay amongst us in the flesh so many years as 
He did, and fill successively so many different relations in life, 
unless it was to show us what ought to be our works, what 
our temper, carriage, and conduct, in those stations to which 
it has pleased God to call us. 

If therefore a hard-hearted, undutiful son or daughter 
turns tome and says, “I hope to be saved by my faith in the 
virtue of Christ's Death to save sinners,” I reply, You do 
well to look to the Death of Jesus for pardon — but you 
do ill not to look to His Life for a gauge. Now He, you 
will find, was not a hard-hearted or undutiful Son, but 
“was subject,” we read, to Joseph and Mary. You have no 
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right to apply to yourself His Cross and refuse His cha- 
racter. 

If thoughtless prodigals, whether young men or young 
women, surrendering themselves to the lusts of their flesh 
and doing what seems good in their own sight, receive a 
check from sickness or the like, and suddenly tell me they 
have no fear, seeing that Jesus suffered for them, and to 
that fact, and that alone, they cling in hope; I reply: You 
do well to throw yourself upon the Cross —but you do ill 
{o forget that Jesus, as He grew up to manhood, is said to 
have “increased in wisdom, and in favour with God and 
man.” Fix your eye on His Passion, thankfully ; but, in 
the meanwhile, do not imagine that the record of the way 
in which Jesus spent His youth is no concern of yours. 
Fix your eye on that too: it was a lesson meant for you. 

If a man at ease in his possessions shuts up his compas- 
sion from the poor; grinds, oppresses, or only neglects 
them ; and tells me that he trusts to have his sin (whatever 
of this kind I may remind him of) forgiven, by reason of 
Christ having shed His blood for Him and his faith in it ; 
I make answer to such a man: Be your faith this, and 
herein, and in nothing else be your confidence — but be it 
your business too to observe that Jesus kept not His 
powers to Himself. He did not shut up His compassion 
from the poor— but taught them, and fed them, and com- 
forted them, and passed years in working miracles for their 
good, body and soul; healing the sick among them, casting 
out devils, making the blind among them to see, and the 
deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak, and the lame to walk. 
Why do you take unto yourself Christ Jesus partially —see 
Him in His suffering, but never see Him in His example — 
view Him in His death, shut your eyes to Him in his Living ? 
His Life, no less than His Death, be assured, was meant for 
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your contemplation — and be you therefore habitually in- 
fluenced by both. 

If a man never opens his Bible from one week’s end to 
another, nor joins the congregation on the Sabbath-day to 
offer up in union with “two or three” his prayers and 
thanksgivings to God, and nevertheless assures me that his 
hope of salvation is sure and stedfast, fastened as it is upon 
no other anchor than Christ Jesus, and Him crucified ; I 
straightway reply to such a man: I condemn you not in 
this — quite the contrary ; Christ Jesus is all in whom any 
of us can have hope; and to Him upon His Cross are we 
stedfastly to look that we may be healed of the sting of 
death, even as the wounded Israelites in the wilderness 
looked upon the serpent on the staff and lived — but why 
do you not behold in the same Jesus too how He heard the 
Doctors, «7. e., the interpreters of the Scriptures, and asked 
them questions ; how He opened the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah to read; and how, again, He regularly went to the 
Synagogue (the Church of the Jews) on the Sabbath-day— 
it being said to be “ His custom” so to do? Regard Him on 
the Cross, with all love; but regard Him as the searcher 
into the Bible and the frequenter of the Lord’s House on 
the Sabbath-day, with all reverence. He did not these 
latter things without a cause — without having your welfare 
at heart, if you will but have the wisdom to apply them ; 
even as He did not expire without a cause, and without 
having your welfare at heart also. 

If a man lives to himself — loves himself — takes care of 
himself— puts himself foremost in everything —leaving 
his neighbour to fare as he can—and tells me he expects 
salvation at the last by reason of his unshaken faith in 
Christ’s Passion; I reply: But why do you pass over 
Christ’s conduct? Have you no interest, think you, in 
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that? He, you will find, sought not His own but the things 
of others. He wrought next to no miracle for His own 
well-being, but multitudes for the welfare of those about 
Him. In the last and most trying scenes of all, His thoughts 
were not upon Himself but upon others—“ if ye seck Me,” 
said He to His murderers, when seized in the garden, “if 
ye seek Me, let these ” (meaning His disciples) “ go away ;” 
so anxious was He at that moment for their safety, more 
than for His own. ‘Weep not for Me,” said He, “daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem,” to the women that followed Him to 
Calvary, “weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children,” —it was not with His own sorrows or 
sufferings that He was even then engrossed, but with the 
sorrows and sufferings that were to come upon Jerusalem 
when her children were to perish within her. It was not 
of His wounds that He was thinking, sharp as must have 
been the pain when the nails were entering His flesh under 
the hammers of His merciless destroyers, but it was on 
them and on their sin that He was intent; and “Father,” 
said He, “forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Tt was not of His own agony and protracted sufferings and 
the faintings of His flesh that His mind was full, even 
when He hung faint and athirst upon the tree, but of His 
Mother, whom He saw standing by the Cross, and for 
whom He would fain provide an earthly home before He 
went away ; “and looking on her, He said, Woman, behold 
thy son” — and on John, “behold thy mother!” And even 
after He had burst the bonds of death and risen again, still 
His thoughts of others and not of Himself prevailed, and, 
remembering the denial of Peter and his bitter repentance, 
He commissioned—almost in the first words He spake—He 
commissioned, I say, the women to go and tell His disciples 
and Peter that He would go before them into Galilee. 
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How then does it become the professing follower of Jesus 
to bear in mind that He did pour out His lite for his salva- 
tion, and yet to forget that, in that Life and in that Death, 
the abandonment of self and of all selfish feelings was as 
manifest as His wounds themselves ? 

Nay more : even in the actual application of the Example 
of our Lord similar care must be taken to adopt it wholly, 
and not in part. There have been and are those who 
would withdraw themselves from the active duties of life 
altogether, and spend their days entirely in contemplative 
devotion ; having, as they think and indeed as they have, 
Jesus for their pattern, who Himself was used to retire 
into the wilderness to pray, and spend whole nights of com- 
munion with God on the mountain or in the garden. Others 
there are and have been who set apart no such season at all 
for quiet and secret intercourse with their Maker; looking 
upon true religion to consist in the discharge of the active 
duties of life only : and they too plead the example of Jesus, 
who constantly “went about doing good” — and so He did. 
But either party should have perceived, that this same 
Jesus united in Himself the practice of them both. His 
piety was at once contemplative and practical: it showed 
itself both in His moments of meditation and thanksgiving 
and prayer, and in His moments of intercourse with man- 
kind and labours of love amongst them. So important is 
it in our study of our Blessed Lord’s Life and Death, to 
look at the subject wholly and not partially—not separating 
things which ought to be joined together —neither His 
Sacrifice from His Life, nor, in His Life, one part of it 
from another. 

I have taken a few cases of comparison out of a thousand: 
meaning nothing more than this; to direct your minds to 
the close comparison of Christ’s example, and the immediate 
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application of it to your own lives, as a rule—and not to 
draw your minds away from a most thankful remembrance 
of Christ's death too. The one must be done, the other not 
left undone. For, be you placed in what circumstances you 
may, particularly if the circumstances be such as are pecu- 
liarly calculated to put you to the proof, you will find some- 
thing in the character and conduct of Jesus Christ to your 
purpose —something in it that you may fit to yourselves: 
and I have been endeavouring to remind you that your view 
of the Gospel is most imperfect—is halt.in its members — 
unless you make it appear, practically and perpetually, in 
your lives, carriage, and conversation. 

Let no man then deceive himself, and let no man deceive 
you, as to the vast, the unspeakable importance of a holy life ; 
or, in other words, of “ good works.” They do not merit 
heaven—that if’ certain; the best of men are but unpro- 
fitable servants after all—but they are in a condition which 
God is pleased to require of those whom He of His free 
mercy allows to enter into heaven ; for “ without holiness,” 
it is expressly said, “ no man shall see the Lord.” Put the 
question at once to yourselves, when any thought contrary 
to this tempts you: —If this be true, then wherefore did 
Christ Jesus bear the heavy load of life so long? why 
was He not content just to come into the world and die at 
once? why took He so much pains to show me how to 
live? why absent Himself from the glories which were 
His own at His Father’s right hand for so many years as 
He did? was it to no purpose and for no end that He 
passed through all the hard stages of a life of poverty ?— 
or was it not to be a speaking, sensible lesson to us, and to 
all that shall live after us unto the end of time, that the 
religion which He preached is a religion to be practised ; 
and that if we would have the benefit of His Death, we 
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must labour to conform ourselves to His Example? May 
Almighty God, who has given His only Son to be unto us 
both a sacrifice for sin and also an example of godly life, 
give us grace that we may always most thankfully receive 
that His inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavour our- 
selves to follow the blessed steps of His most holy life, 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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PEACE AMIDST TRIBULATION. 


Sr. Joun, xvi. 38. 


‘ These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer ; T have overcome the world.” 


Jesus seems to have talked much with His disciples shortly 
before He went away. He endeavoured to lift their minds 
above—to fill them with better expectations than they had 
as yet entertained. He told them of His Father’s House, 
where there were many mansions, and where He was going 
to prepare them a place ; of the virtue there should be in 
prayers put up in His name— that there was nothing good 
which they should not obtain. He told them of a Comforter 
whom He would send in His own stead, who should not like 
Him be taken from them but should abide with them for 
ever; who should give light to their understandings and 
ease to their hearts. He told them of a close communion 
which should still subsist between Him and them, though 
He was to be in heaven and they upon earth; a com- 
munion as close as that between a vine and its branches ; a 
communion which, so long as they would take care to keep 
it up, would not let them wither, but would cover them 
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with fruit. He told them of the love He bore them, the 
greatest that could be testified—for that He was about to 
lay down His lite for their sakes. Then He changed their 
name, as a proof of this love: they were to be servants no 
longer, no longer to be in the dark as to their Master’s 
doings, but they were henceforth to be His friends. He 
told them, in order that they might not be offended at the 
Cross when the time should come for its being laid upon 
them, that the world would indeed hate them; but then 
again He consoled them by tclling them too that it was no 
more than it had done by Himself, and that they must not 
expect a better portion than His own. He told them that 
He must indeed leave them, however sorrow filled their 
hearts at the tidings, but that it was for their good; He 
would send another to be in His stead, and to do for them 
all that He had left undone: that from God He came, and 
that to God He must go again; and that though He must 
pass through an agony in His departure —for that He should 
be for a little while left alone, deserted even by His friends 
—still He should have His Father with Him. And having 
communicated to them these manifold tidings, and being . 
now about to spend the short remainder of His time on 
earth in prayer to God, He ended them all in the words of 
my text; “ These things I have spoken unto you, that in 
Me ye might have peace. In the worid ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” 

And in so speaking unto the disciples who then lived, 
He spoke unto all the disciples who were ever to live. For 
all the disciples of Christ must expect tribulation in this 
world —and for all the disciples of Christ there is the same 
peace provided as for the twelve. 

“In the world ye shall have tribulation” is, it seems, 
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Christ’s own warning to His elect. Some sources of tribu- 
lation there are common to all, righteous and unrighteous. 
Sickness and disaster and blighted hopes and death of 
friends are evils which respect not persons—tliey come 
upon the evil and the good. For God does not think fit to 
take His own out of the world, or exempt them from the 
world’s wrongs. The tares and the wheat must for the 
present grow together, even though the tares overtop and 
hurt the wheat. Nay, it may be that the worldly lot of the 
righteous is the harder of the two—God permitting it for 
some good reason. David thought it was so: “ I was 
grieved,” says he, “at the wicked: I do also see the un- 
godly in such prosperity. For they are in no peril of death; 
but are lusty and strong. They come in no misfortune like 
other folk ; neither are they plagued like other men.” God 
may permit more trouble to befall those He loves that He 
may have mercy on them the more. We know that this 
was the manner in which God dealt with His chosen people 
whom He loved above all—for He tells us that it was so. 
Their affliction was much greater than that of the neigh- 
bouring nations, for whom God did not nevertheless feel at 
all the same kindness. “Moab hath been at ease from his 
youth, and he hath settled on his lees, and hath not been 
emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone into 
captivity: therefore his taste remained in him, and his 
scent is not changed :” 7. e., Moab had not been so roughly 
handled as Israel—and he was all the worse for it. It is 
very easy therefore to understand why God permits tribu- 
lation to visit those whom He loves, even as He permits it 
to visit those whom He hates, or perhaps yet more. 

But besides these common sources of trouble, the Chris- 
tian who makes a conscience of his ways may have some of 
his own—some peculiar to himself. He is probably thrown 
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behind in the race of life by others, with fewer scruples, 
having an advantage over him. He cannot bring himself 
to do all that another man can. He is governed by a law 
which tells him that he is not always to seek his own, where 
another exacteth to the uttermost—that he is to forbear, 
where another strikes—that he is to give, where another 
withholds—that he is to speak the truth, where another 
lies. He must therefore lay it to his account to be often 
overreached in the business of this world by those who are 
under no such restraints as his. He must be prepared to 
encounter some present tribulation arising from this cause, 
which he might, had he chosen to make a sacrifice of his 
own principle, have avoided. 

Then again, a Christian, a man professing to take the 
Gospel of Christ for his rule, is a marked character—many 
eyes are on him, He is so represented in Scripture—“ a 
city that is set on an hill.” Many are probably watching 
him in no very charitable spirit; prepared to take him 
tripping, rejoicing in his iniquity, triumphing in his back- 
slidings ; seeking for themselves and for their own evil deeds 
a cloak in the casual frailties of a servant of God. A dis- 
ciple of Christ must be prepared to undergo some tribula- 
tion arising out of this position in which he stands. The 
amount of it is not now persecution, but it is provocation. 
Such a teasing temper on the part of worldly men towards 
God’s people has shown itself from the old times even unto 
this day. “This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he 
will needs be a judge,” was the evil eye of Lot’s un- 
righteous neighbours towards him. “Come out, come out, 
thou bloody man, and thou man of Belial: the Lord hath 
returned upon thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose 
stead thou hast reigned ; and the Lord hath delivered the 
kingdom into the hand of Absalom thy son; and, behold, thou 
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art taken in thy mischief, because thou art a bloody man:” 
was the reproach thrown in the teeth of David after his sin 
—in which the enemies of the Lord rejoiced—by one who 
spake in this same temper of detraction. When the people of 
Nazareth came up and thrust Jesus out of the city, and led 
him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was built 
that they might cast him down headlong, the same spirit, 
jealous of the piety of another or provoked by it, was work- 
ing in them. This same spirit was at the bottom of the 
numerous calumnies with which St. Paul was assailed. 
Had he not been a zealous servant of Christ, he would 
never have been thought of as ringleader of a sect, a pro- 
faner of the Temple, and the like, though he had done ten 
times as much to call down upon him the reproach. A 
godly man therefore must reckon upon some tribulation 
coming to him from this cause—that he will be watched 
and misrepresented. 

Then again, much tribulation in this world will come to 
such a man from the war in his own members. Another 
man may have no trouble of this sort because he is carrying 
on no conflict with his flesh and striving to get through no 
strait gate. The strong man armed has got possession of 
him, and therefore his goods are at peace. The strife and 
commotion and tribulation within do not begin till the 
stronger than he is invited to come and turn him out. 
Indeed, the greatest distress which the righteous man 
suffers is probably to be imputed to this cause and no other. 
He is possessed with a full and fearful sense of the saying 
“what shall I do to be saved?” He feels himself in 
jeopardy every hour till he thinks his calling and election 
made sure. He can have no rest in his bones, whilst he 
pictures to himself the terrors of being shut up for ever and 
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ever in the burning pit with the devil and his angels, and 
being shut out for ever and ever from the presence of God 
in heaven ; and doubts whether such may be his portion. 
He remembers the multitude of his sins in times past— 
more in number than the hairs of his head—and his heart 
fails him. He perceives that the invitations of his Saviour 
to sinners are very large and very hopeful; but he fears 
that he has been a sinner above all men, and that whilst 
such invitations are good for others they are almost too 
unreserved for him. He observes that repentance is re- 
quired as a condition for the invitation. He has repented 
or does repent, but he fears that his repentance is not deep 
enough: it does not come up to the scriptural representa- 
tions of repentance; there is not in it that sinking of the 
spirit before God under an abhorrence of having offended 
against Him so grievously and so greatly, which must be 
felt before those invitations of mercy and salvation can be 
meant for him. He knows too well, from the experience of 
many broken vows already, that he is still as weak as water 
—that he resolves, and rises up, and falls again—that there 
is sin dwelling in him, so strongly, so insidiously, that he 
has no confidence in himself ; and his prayers have not, he 
thinks, delivered him from the body of this death, as they 
should have done according to the promise attached to 
prayer, and he presumes therefore that he knows not how 
to pray as he ought. He finds that many sins, after much 
struggling and pain, he may have put down in himself, 
or at least have got under some control ; but that still there 
is some one sin, which, like the thorn in St. Paul’s flesh, 
Satan buffets him withal, and that this he cannot subdue ; 
and that the victory it is constantly obtaining over him 
blasts his peace of mind, and almost tempts him to give 
himself up to all ungodliness with greediness. ‘These com: 
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motions are going on more or less, I apprehend, in the 
breast of every man who aims at being a disciple of Christ 
—he must have this tribulation in the world. St. Paul, in 
the 7th chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, gives so 
lively a picture of it—a picture of which a man must find 
the counterpart so constantly in his own heart—that it is 
impossible but to suppose that the case had been his own. 
I mean the passage where he says, ‘‘ what I would, that do 
IT not; but what I hate, that do 1”—together with what 
follows. Now that Apostle does not appear to have had 
any such struggle within him whilst he was a persecutor of 
the Church; he was sufficiently at his ease when he was 
going down to Damascus to take men and women to prison: 
and so it is still. This kind of tribulation is unknown to a 
mere worldly-minded man. His lusts rising up within him 
trouble him not at all, for he gives them their head ; he does 
not pretend to stand against or control them ; and having 
surrendered himself to them, like other conquerors they 
have no further quarrel with their captive and bid him 
take his ease, such as it is. 

From one or other of these causes of trouble, the follower 
of Christ will have in the world tribulation — some in 
common with all men, and some peculiar to himself. 

Well then ! what is to be done? Christ tells him not his 
misery, and then leaves him in it: He points out to him 
the City of refuge—one, and no other. “In Me ye shall 
have peace. Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” The disciple of Christ must teach himself more 
and more to have his Master before Him—push himself 
through the press of worldly things to come at Him and 
touch Him, if it be but the hem of His garment. He must 
fasten on His promises, His sure promises, of help — of 
a Comforter who shall breathe peace into his bosom, be the 
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strife what it may. He must bethink him of His sure pro- 
mises of mercy —that whoso cometh unto Him He will in 
no wise cast out. He must set ever in his sight His 
example and try to conform unto it, since His temptations 
were ours, His tribulations ours — “for this cause came He 
into the world:” and yet just as He was leaving it we hear 
Him triumphantly exclaim, “Ihave overcome the world ;” 
and not only so, but, desiring to communicate His own 
lofty Spirit herein to His weak and labouring followers, He 
adds “ Be of good cheer :” — ye also, followers of Mine, ye 
shall overcome the world too if ye will not wax weary in 
well-doing. ‘These thoughts must the disciple of Christ 
learn habitually to fly to, and then will he have an anchor 
within him which will enable him to ride out any storms, 
be they wild as they will. He will have a peace within 
him which no other man can have, and which no tribulation 
can disturb for long. He will be as Peter and James and 
John were, with Christ on the mount, in the midst of glory 
and in the presence of saints, and in hearing of the voice of 
God; whilst the multitude of mankind are, as the multitude 
then was, but below at the foot of the mount amidst luna- 
tics and sore vexed, not admitted to the vision which it 
was so good to see. 

It comes to pass in the affairs of this life, that when a 
man has a private resource of his own to fly to in case of 
need — some friend in the background, behind the scene, 
who he knows will stand by him, come what may— it 
comes to pass that such a man, I say, has a confidence in 
all his ways ; a courage in his proceedings which bears him 
up under all disasters, and which by-~standers, who know 
not the staff on which he secretly leans, behold and wonder 
at. Now just so it is, but in an infinitely higher degree, 
with the man whose habitual trust is in his Redeemer. 
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That trust disarms all his adversaries. Nothing can se- 
riously hurt him, nothing tread him under. And I can- 
not illustrate this truth —and my text at the same time 
— better, than by the example of that same Apostle of 
whom I have made mention already — and with a descrip- 
tion of whose feelings after that he was stablished in Christ 
I will conclude this address to you. “Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
As it is written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” And in another 
place, in language still more glowing, if possible ; “ We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life alsd of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body.” “For which cause 
we faint not; but though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
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SERMON LXVILI. 


PERISHABLE NATURE OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


Psawm cli. 25—27. 


“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalé endure: they all shall 
wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” 


THERE are two considerations suggested to us in these 
words of the Psalmist, both very worthy of being well 
pondered by us; and, at this season * when our entrance 
into a new year has commenced, very seasonable. The 
first is, the perishable nature of all things here below, even 
those which seem the most enduring; and the second is, the 
imperishable nature of God—years making no difference in 
Him, but He remaining from everlasting to everlasting 
one and the same. I will say somewhat on both these 
heads — not supposing that anything mew can be laid 
before you on either, but merely desiring to put you in 
remembrance of things familiar enough to you, but not 
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enough borne in mind by any amongst us. Indeed the 
office of the preacher is, in its chief concern, to put you in 
mind of your duty. Your duty you know for the most part; 
but it is his business more especially on the Sabbath-day 
to stir you up to act according to your knowledge; for 
what new thing can he have to say upon death, judgment, 
heaven, and hell — which are the subject-matter of his ad- 
dresses to you from the pulpit! You know as well as he 
does that you must die; that you must be judged; that 
you must be doomed to heaven or hell after judgment; but 
still, for all that, you need to be warned again and again of 
these great truths, acknowledged as they are by you: and 
therefore it is the part, we read, of the instructed scribe, 
z.e. of the perfect teacher of religion, to bring out of his 
treasures, not only things new, but things old. 

Now that all things about you wax old, are unable to 
stand against the ravages of years, are perpetually on the 
change, so that you never continue in one stay, you cannot 
but see if you use your eyes. It is true, that the changes 
we experience are so gradually and regularly produced 
(like all God’s greatest works) that we do not mark them 
always in their actual progress—howbeit if we will take 
our stand for a moment, and look back through an interval 
of a few years, we shall perceive them distinctly enough. 
We may think the world for to-day, to-morrow, and the 
next day the same — fixed and unfailing; but there are 
causes at work both to-day, to-morrow and the day after, 
which are secretly undermining its stability ; and they will 
make themselves known by the ruin they effect ere it be 
long, and it will then appear that all is crumbling to dust. 
Cast your eyes ten or twenty years back, and look at families 
whom you have known, large and happy families whom you 
have made one of —and where are they now? Have they 
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proved permanent in one stay, or are they not scattered to 
the four winds—some in their graves and some perhaps 
longing to be there—so that you regard the house which 
once was alive with them with a melancholy look as you 
pass it, and feel for it as a monument of the decay of all 
earthly things. Look around you at property, at fields and 
houses, and see whether there is anything enduring in the 
possession of them; whether they are not for ever changing 
hands; their proprietors shifting like the actors on a stage, 
come and gone again —one building and another dwelling 
in that which he hath built—one sowing and another gather- 
ing the crop—one labouring and another entering into his 
labours; and this going on a whole neighbourhood through. 
Look around you at the opinions of men: do you not find 
all upon the change there? do you not perceive that if you en- 
tertain any fixed opinions of your own, you stand alone in one 
or other or all of them—like a vessel at anchor in a current, 
the mark and measure of the flux of all around it? habits of 
life—forms of government—civil institutions—dress—hours 
—the fashion of everything in short passing away. Look 
at your own households: do you find anything fixed there ? 
are they what they were ten years ago, or anything like it? 
Are your circumstances still what they were—the same 
mouths to feed—the same souls to cling unto—the same 
hands ministering to your wants? They may be better or 
they may be worse; but are they the same, or anything 
like the same? Look to yourselves: do you find yourselves, 
body or mind, the same? Is your strength what it was—is 
your eye as keen, your hair as black, your activity as fresh 
and sprightly as it was of old time? Are your spirits as 
lively, your hopes as high, your forebodings as few, your 
tastes the same? ‘Take you pleasure in the same things 
as of old? Judge you of the matters upon which your 
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judgment has to exercise itself as you would have judged 
them? Or are you in all these respects changed from what 
you once were? I trow there is that within you will tell 
you that your present self and your past are very different 
beings indeed—and that whether you are better or worse 
than you were (for that does not enter into the argument) 
you are at all events not the same. Thus, whether we look 
around us or within us—on other families, or on our own— 
on property or on person—on the flesh or on the motions of 
the mind—we find that they all perish; they all wax old; 
they all change as does a vesture ; for, as I have said, the 
same process which has gone on hitherto, is going on now, 
however silently and insensibly, and ten years more will 
make it known as ten years past have done. 

Now is it to cast a damp upon our spirits that I enter 
into these details? - Do I thus hang the heavens with sack- 
cloth merely to make you out of love with God’s creation ? 
Surely not. It would indeed do s0, had we adopted the 
heathen rule, “to eat and drink, for to-morrow we die :” 
and accordingly, in the writings of the heathen, wherever 
they touch upon the perishable nature of things here below 
which is a very common theme with them —there is a 
cast of dismal sadness without any relief; a sorrowful con- 
templation of all on which their hearts were set, as it 
moulders around them and nothing more stable presents 
itself to their thoughts on which they might cast the anchor 
of their hopes. And in proportion as men are leading 
heathen lives now, and are governed by heathen motives, 
they are cast down at observing the earth and all things 
therein passing away, grasp it as fast as they can. But we 
have not so learned Christ. To us, if Christians we are 
indeed — pilgrims on their march elsewhere —a more cheer- 
ful conclusion presents itself; and we are led to think —if 
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everything around us is so frail and fleeting, is there nothing 
on which our souls can fasten that shall abide for ever ; 
nothing that will fail us never, never change? and, if such 
an object there is, to search it out still more diligently, and 
on that build our solid hope—on that which is as the rock, 
instead of on those which are as the guwicksands. And this 
object—thanks to God for the revelation wherewith He has 
blessed us !—we both have and know that we have: even 
the Everlasting God, who, according to the words of my 
text, is the same, and whose years will not, like those of His 
handiwork, ever fail. 

Now only consider what a different complexion life wears 
in the eyes of a man who has made this great and good 
Being the object on which his heart is set: how easy he 
can sit amidst all its chances and changes— how little 
oppressive they are to his spirit— how he can go on his 
way rejoicing in spite of all—and, having his strength in 
God, how he can travel through the valley of misery, using 
it as a well. For, to speak as concerning the flesh, to 
employ an earthly similitude to illustrate the argument ; 
Suppose any amongst you to have a friend whom he loves 
as his own soul—let it be a husband or a wife —how does 
the possession of such a treasure enable him to set the world 
at defiance ; how does it lift him above a thousand vexations 
which cut into another man’s heart: for he knows and feels 
that, come what may, let others smile or frown as they will, 
let things prosper or languish with him, still he has one 
fellow-creature at least to whom he can unbosom himself — 
one who will give him the best counsel in his power, disin- 
terested at all events—one who will share his sorrow or 
his joy, as it may be—one who will never turn his back 
upon him, whatever others may do. I say, the conscious- 
ness of possessing a friend like this, frail though he be like 
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himself, enables a man to walk through life with a more 
stedfast step, and to set much of its evil at defiance. But 
if the case be so with an earthly friend, what would it be 
were our hearts fixed upon God instead? Of earthly 
friends, the best may fail us —accident may estrange them 
from us—their love for us may wax cold. Then again, 
they may themselves change—their views may gradually 
become different from our own—confidence may decline— 
they may become less able to advise us—their understand- 
ings may be impaired—they may be taken away from us 
altogether —death may lay them low. But the man whose 
heart is fixed on God is above all these contingencies — 
nothing can reach him. He has Him for his friend whom 
no time, no place, no circumstance can sever him from — 
nothing save his own wilful sin can raise a partition-wall 
between them. He has Him for his friend who is subject 
to no gusts of passion, no caprice, no decay ; everlastingly 
the same, no shadow of turning being in Him; with whom 
he can have no misunderstanding; in whom He can see 
no fault at all; whose affection never can wax cold ; 
whose arm to help and to save nothing can shorten. His 
communion therefore with a Being like this stays his 
mind, however unstable may be all besides around him: 
and that man has within him a refuge and strength whereby 
he will not fear, “ though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” That 
man can endure affliction, “as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” That man’s heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord, 
so that it shall not be afraid of any evil tidings. He hath 
set the Lord always before him ; and because the Lord is 
at his right hand he shall not be moved. 

Such a man can view the dispersion of households — the 
mutation of property —the overthrow of opinions — the grey 
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hairs and the dim eye and the perpetual inroads of death itself 
—and all the signs of the rapid ebb of things which the 
end of a year leads him to remark—not indeed without 
some sad and sober thoughts on the blight which sin has 
thrown upon a world which God at first pronounced to be 
“very good,” but still with no dejection of spirit at the feel- 
ing that all is slipping from under his feet here below: 
because he counts all these as signals for his retreat to that 
Being with whom he has already been daily conversing in 
his walks, in his chamber, and on his bed for these many 
years past, and whom he has good hope he shall shortly see 
face to face. 

But these considerations which it seems so natural for 
the end of a year to suggest to us—these considerations, I 
mean, of the extreme instability of all things upon earth, 
and the wisdom of substituting for them as the object of our 
hope the One unchangeable Being who is the same to-day, 
yesterday, and for ever—these considerations, I say, ob- 
vious and simple as they seem, may indeed pass through our 
minds without requiring much encouragement, but will not 
lodge there, fix themselves there, produce a sensible im- 
pression there, but by the Grace of God. It is of God’s 
Grace to cause them to work in us a conviction of their 
vast weight. Therefore it is that David makes it a subject 
of prayer to God, that He would give him a thorough sense 
of the shortness of his life and of the duties that spring 
from it: “ Lord, let me know mine end, and the number of 
my days, that I may be certified how long I have to live; ” 
and in another place, ‘So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” And it is 
probably because people will not ask of God to put His 
Spirit into their hearts to sanctify all things that fall out, 
however ordinary, to their soul’s good, that so many persons 
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are found to gather no warnings at all from the many 
changes which they cannot but see passing around them ; to 
read no lesson in the common tendency to decay which they 
witness and feel; to arrive at the end of one year more of a 
short life without casting a thought upon the eternity into 
which their years must very soon issue, as a stream into the 
sea. Let it not be so with us. Let us pray to God, to bless 
the year’s end and the thoughts that rise from it to our 
spiritual profit; to teach us by this and other like daily 
memorials of mortality to see how frail and uncertain our 
own condition is and the condition of all around us; and 
thereby to draw us nearer and nearer to Himself, who is the 
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SERMON LXVIII. 


REALITY OF THINGS UNSEEN. 


St. Joun, xiv. 17. 


“ The Spirit of Truth; whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” 


Jersus is here promising to send to His disciples, after He 
should be gone away, the Comforter or Holy Ghost, to be 
with them in His stead ; and,in His stead to stir up mankind 
to zeal for the salvation of others’ souls and of their own. 
But He intimates, the world at large would not receive 
Him; and the reason too of this He offers, even because 
they would not be able to see Him: the Spirit of truth 
would not be an object upon which their senses could exer- 
cise themselves, and on that account they would not allow 
His existence. Now, this seems perhaps the greatest ob- 
stacle of all to the reception of religious impressions; I 
mean, the fact that all the matters concerning which reli- 
gion is conversant are not such as can be seen, are not such 
as our eyes can as yet look on. The Scripture recognises 
this difficulty in many places: “ Because thou hast seen 
Me,” saith our Lord unto Thomas, “thou hast believed : 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed : ” 
as though Jesus Himself considered that to believe what we 
do not see requires an effort. And St. Paul, with all the 
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advantages which he had enjoyed, still found this an obsta- 
cle in his way, and seems to have overcome it not without 
exertion. The following language implies it: “For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day. For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” and then he 
proceeds to tell us the principle by which he was enabled to 
bear up so well; “while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” He banished, it seems, as much 
as possible from his mind those matters which presented 
themselves to his sight; and ever laboured to fix his thoughts 
upon those things which were out of sight, however hard 
might be the task. And the whole eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews turns upon the same subject ; for the 
faith of the patriarchs is there spoken of and commended, 
chiefly because it was so lively notwithstanding the sub- 
stance of it was not before them: even as of Moses it is 
said that “by faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath 
of the king; for he endured, as seeing Him who is invisi- 
ble.” From all these passages therefore it appears that our 
Bible considers a great part of our temptation to go astray 
to arise from this, even from the things on which our faith 
has to fasten being out of sight. It concerns us therefore, 
very essentially, to overcome this habit of fancying nothing 
to be real and actual but what we can see; for until 
we have disabused ourselves of this error, the other world 
cannot have any share of our thoughts, religion cannot dwell 
in us. 

Yet one would imagine it requires very little reflection to 
convince us that what we see is only a very small part of 
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that with which we are conversant. No man hath seen God 
at any time. Yet surely it would be the fool only who 
could say in his heart that there is no God—for the earth and 
all things upon it, the ingenious frame and structure of our 
own bodies, speak as clearly as if they had a tongue that 
there must be a mighty workman behind the scenes up to 
whom all these things must be traced. Who hath seen those 
various diseases by which mankind are cut off just as posi- 
tively as by the stroke of the sword or the bullet of the 
cannon? Doubtless there is a pestilence of one kind or 
another going along with the blast just as certainly as if our 
eye could behold it; and a man would keep out of an in- 
fected current of air with just as much care as out of the 
way of a stone, all invisible as it is. Who doubts of the 
existence of his own soul within him, when he feels that 
within him which can wish and desire, rejoice and be sorry, 
and direct his body and every member thereof absolutely to 
do whatever it willeth ?— yet no man has seen his own soul, 
If therefore we think twice about the matter we shall 
readily confess that many of the things with which we have 
to do every day of our lives, and of the real and actual ex- 
istence of which we entertain not the slightest doubt, are 
nevertheless things which do not admit of being seen -—are 
things entirely out of the reach of our eyes. Nay, more; 
that if we chose to walk as though no such things did in 
fact exist, because they did not manifest themselves to 
our sight, we should not walk in safety long. 

Now this which is true of the present world is true of the 
future. That is all out of sight. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is an unseen kingdom; and of all that appertains to it we 
know nothing of ourselves. We behold not with the eye of 
flesh the throne of God, or Jesus sitting at the right hand 
of God, or the Angels and Archangels that surround Him 
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and do His will. We have not tasted of its rivers of bliss, 
nor been admitted to gaze, even for a moment, upon its 
great glory. We have not been afforded even a glimpse of 
the bottomless pit, of the devils condemned to have in it 
their everlasting portion, of the various and terrible instru- 
ments of torture there in preparation for the unrighteous 
of the earth. These things are all out of our sight, albeit 
there is, after all, but a very narrow fence that separates us 
from them; and any day that passes may by some accident 
or other remove us in a moment from our place here and 
transport us into the midst of them. Any night that we lie 
down upon our beds we may close our eyes in sleep, and 
find ourselves awaking in the morning in these new regions 
of which we were so hard to be persuaded. 

How then are we to convince ourselves of the certainty 
of these things which we do not and which we never shall 
behold, till the day of our trial is over and death puts an 
end to all further opportunity of exercising our faith? How 
are we to persuade ourselves that when people talk to us of 
Heaven and Hell, a resurrection and a judgment, they are 
talking to us about matters which are true and real and 
very nigh to every one of us? Various are the ways of 
doing this. It is by revelation that we are taught prin- 
cipally these lessons, which would have been otherwise too 
hard for us—and the revelation is of such a kind, and rest- 
ing upon such proofs of its authority, as cannot be gainsaid. 
Jesus Christ came into the world and declared these visions 
of a world to come distinctly, and committed the same to 
faithful men to testify yet more fully when He should have 
withdrawn Himself. Upon the authority of His teaching 
and that of His disciples will we rest the real existence of a 
world beyond the grave, a rising again of our bodies, and a 
great assize for the souls of us all. And why amI bound to 
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receive at His hands these awful declarations as though they 
were God’s own, so much beyond the reach of flesh and 
blood as they are? Our Lord Himself tells us why. “If 
ye believe not Me, believe the works. If I had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, they had 
not had sin: but now they have both seen and hated both 
Me and My Father.” His works were the ground upon 
which He required belief in the words which He spake. 
His miracles were the testimony to which He appealed in 
proof that He was sent from God—that He bore a commis- 
sion from Him to tell aloud the secrets of God’s other world. 
He gave those who saw these works an opportunity of 
using their eyes thus far, even to gather from the things they 
saw evidence for the things they could not see; and that 
evidence they put upon record, sealed it with their own 
life’s blood, and transmitted it to us and to the generations 
that shall come after us. 

Picture to yourselves a mysterious stranger coming forth 
from Galilee and publishing the hidden things (as He pro- 
fessed) of that unseen region of which all men burned with 
an intense desire to learn the nature. He speaks as one 
having authority — His very manner and carriage and 
conversation all giving token that He is Himself an Ambas- 
sador from that world of which He tells. He draws aside 
the curtain, that shuts men out from the view, as wide as 
He pleases ; and seems to withhold or to impart such know- 
ledge concerning it as is right in His own eyes. The 
multitude marvel: “Whence hath this man this know- 
ledge?” says one; “He is beside Himself,” says another ; 
“ Shew us a sign,” says a third. Accordingly, He rebukes 
a fever and it departs from the sufferer — He chides the 
wind and it is hushed upon the still waters — He presents 
Himself before a raging madman and the evil spirit leaves 
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him at His bidding — He blasts a barren fruit-tree with 
the breath of His mouth — He tells the thoughts in the 
hearts of His followers — He reviews the events of a poor 
woman’s life, the domestic occurrences which had befallen 
her, the first time she stands before Him — He multiplies the 
loaves of bread — He congregates the fishes in the water 
and gathers them into the net of the dispirited fishermen— 
He walks upon the deep, making the wave His chariot — 
He meets the bearers of a corpse, as it were by accident, on 
the road as He journeys, and He bids them set down the bier, 
and awakes the body from the sleep of death — He stands 
at the mouth of the dead man’s grave, whose flesh has 
actually seen corruption, and He summons it in its grave- 
clothes to come forth, and its spirit comes into it again, and 
its resurrection is complete. Could you resist belief in 
such a Being as this, or doubt of the authority by which 
He spake? What works could you have to give you 
greater faith in Him as a Messenger from God? The 
miracles, you see, are many and mighty. They are of all 
sorts and kinds, wrought upon all manner of subjects — 
upon men and women — upon the fish of the sea — upon 
the trees and the corn—upon the lawless winds — upon 
the souls that had departed from the bodies — upon the 
minds and understandings of men. How various are they! 
How does the variety bespeak a universal power—a 
power to which all nature was subject—in Him who 
could bring such things to pass! Would you not have 
listened to a preacher thus guaranteed to you by God? 
‘Would you not have heard His report, and learnt from His 
lips whatever communications He might make to you 
purporting to be from God, nothing doubting that they 
were so? But His tidings are, that there is another world 
as surely as there is a world present with us— that in it are 
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mansions of joy and regions of despair —and that to one or 
other of these portions shall we be consigned, every one of 
us, for ever and ever, according to the deeds we have done 
in the body whether they be good or bad. How then can 
these tidings, though they do tell of things unseen, be 
rejected or held in scruple? —He that proclaims them 
being thus assured to us by the wonders He worked and 
which the eye did see, which the eyes of multitudes 
saw for they were not “done in a corner,” of which 
living witnesses bare record, and gave token that their 
record was true by a zealous, fearless, impassioned assertion 
of it, cost them what it might, through evil and through 
good, in the prison and under the lash, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings and fastings, in torments and in 
death. 

But the world will not meditate on these things. The 
grounds I have been representing as those on which faith in 
the reality of an unseen world is built are sure enough, 
when men will take the trouble to fasten their minds 
seriously and soberly upon them: but ¢his multitudes of 
men and women will not do. They will not bind down 
their wayward thoughts to ponder upon the question: and 
this if they do not, there is no chance that a world unseen, 
or its vast concerns, will strike them as they ought. For 
not being substantial, not meeting them in their path, 
not forcing themselves upon their contemplation through 
their senses, they give way before the manifold objects 
around, which are soliciting their eyes and ears and touch 
and taste every hour of the day; till these latter get undis- 
turbed and sole possession of all their thoughts, and this life 
and the things of this life become unto them all in all. So 
necessary is it for every one of us who would have a sober 
sense of a world to come to meditate thereupon — to ques- 
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tion himself often and carefully what reason he has to 
believe in its truth and certainty; and thus to realise and 
embody, as it were, before the eye of his mind those scenes 
to come which, however sure, would otherwise escape like 
a vapour. 

And in order that we may do this, seasons must be set 
apart by us for the work. Let the Sunday be, at any rate, 
a day wherein the things which are of the earth, earthy, 
shall be cast away for the once; and musings upon this un- 
seen world, of which I have been speaking so much, be 
- substituted in their stead. It is appointed for this end. It 
is meant by a merciful and wise God that, during one day 
in seven, our busy thoughts should be called off from the 
things that are seen to occupy themselves in the things that 
are not seen — to withdraw from the concerns of this our 
little span, and to wander through eternity. And little do 
they know, who despise God’s Sabbaths, and use them, or 
misuse them rather, like the rest of their days, how fast 
they are debasing their own souls; how carnal they are by 
degrees making them; how incapable are they rendering 
them of lifting themselves up above the earth on which 
they move ; how they are reducing them more and more to 
the level of the brute beasts that eat and sleep and die; and 
how much further and further they are removing them from 
the nature of Angels, with whom they would otherwise 
hereafter mix, and unfitting them to be clothed with im- 
mortality and to partake of a spiritual kingdom. 

And what holds good with respect to the observance of 
Sunday, holds good also with respect to the observance of 
stated times for Prayer. It is one, and not the least 
wholesome, consequence of Prayer that, whilst we are so 
occupied, we are despatching our thoughts to an unseen 


world, and releasing them, as it were, from the prison of 
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the body for a time. We are willing for a moment to 
forget that we are in the flesh, with all its affections and 
lusts about us; and we convey ourselves away for a little 
while to the invisible presence of God, and to scenes not 
made with hands. We rise from our knees, it is true, and 
again plunge into the world, and again set our feet fast in the 
thick clay ; but still these momentary longings after better 
things, these short communings with the world of spirits 
recurring at stated intervals, are not without their effect in 
drawing up our souls to a somewhat higher region, even at 
other times, than they would otherwise attain unto; and a 
few minutes’ honest and hearty devotion is calculated to 
breathe into them the breath of life. It is calculated to 
make the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, less a 
slave to things temporal ; and thus, the natural man, which 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, because they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned, is in some measure subdued; 
and the spiritual man, which discerneth all things, is sup- 
plied in his stead. On the other hand, let the appointed 
seasons of daily prayer be set aside — business or disincli- 
nation overlaying them —and the soul becomes daily more 
and more insensible to any impressions but such as come to 
it in some bodily shape, for with such only is it now con- 
versant; and the cares and riches and pleasures of life, 
thickening about it, choke in it all love of better and holier 
things: and the smoking flax, which the hour of private 
payer might have kindled into a flame, expires for lack of 
the fuel that should feed it, and dies under the heap of un- 
kindly things that help only to put it out. 

And, in general, whatever exercise of the thoughts and 
affections tends to loosen our minds from the thraldom of 
the present things of the world around us, that exercise is 
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wholesome and to be encouraged—be it the resort to the 
house of mourning rather than to the house of feasting that 
ministers to this diversion of our imaginations—be it the 
spectacle of a sick or a death bed—hbe it the cherished image 
of friends gone already before us through the gates of the 
grave to the kingdom of departed spirits—be it the lives 
and actions of holy men, and the animating history of that 
noble army of martyrs who have shed their blood upon the 
earth like water, for conscience’ sake, and for the hope of an 
everlasting crown. All these subjects, and others like unto 
them, will furnish healthful food for meditation: healthful 
because fitted to release our hearts from that habitual bon- 
dage to the concerns of this life present which depraves and 
debases them, and to leave them rather to converse with the 
concerns of a life to come, and so prepare them for par- 
taking of its pure and peaceful joys. May God Almighty 
grant that like as we do believe His only begotten Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to have ascended into the heavens, so 
we may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with 
Him continually dwell, who liveth and reigneth with Him 
and the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. 


SERMON LXIX. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CONVERSATION IN HEAVEN. 


PHILIPPIANS, ili. 20. 


“ For our conversation is in heaven.” 


Tus was the state of mind at which the Apostle Paul had 
at length arrived, after having passed through many 
changes and chances, many temptations and trials, many 
doubts and apprehensions and gusts of turbulent passion. 
He had ended, happy man that he was! by having his con- 
‘ yersation in heaven; from whence, he tells us, he looked 
“for the Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ: who should 
change his vile body, that it might be fashioned like unto 
His glorious body, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto Himself:” and a few 
verses before he exhorts the Christian brethren in general 
to be herein followers of himself, to have their conversation 
in heaven also. How cheerful this habit of mind made the 
great Apostle, how it caused him also to go on his way re- 
joicing, even under circumstances which were enough to 
bow most men to the earth, we may discover for ourselves, 
as we read his writings and gather from them his history. 
We find in one place that he was “in perils of water, in 
perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
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derness ; that he was shipwrecked, scourged of the Jews 
many times, stoned, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ;” yet 
we find him in other places declaring that he is “ filled with 
comfort,” that he is “exceeding joyful.” We find him 
“thanking God for the joy wherewith he joyed”—“ making 
request with joy;” declaring himself to be “troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.” Would a man with these feelings within him, 
think you, even in spite of all his troubles, have changed 
places with the foremost man of all the world, with the 
Emperor of Rome himself, under whose government he 
lived, and by whose permission and encouragement all these 
evils befell him? I trow not. I trow that the night and the 
day that he passed in the deep, was a night and day which 
that ruler of the earth did not pass with a more tranquil 
spirit, though on his throne of state and bed of down. Now 
it was because St. Paul had his “ conversation in heaven ” 
that he thus felt. This it was that set him so much above 
the world—and nothing else. It did so in two ways: both 
by making this world of less value, and the next world of 
greater. And the like habit will produce, no doubt, in 
ourselves the like consequence, and for the like reason. 
Let us dwell upon this subject a little, for it is a whole- 
some employment of our minds. 

Let our conversation be in heaven, our thoughts be 
habitually directed to the world of spirits, and earthly 
matters will loose their hold. What Scripture calls “the 
pride of life” will be brought down—for what, that we are 
or have or hold here, can be measured for an instant against 
the Most High and His Kingdom above! A name amongst 
the great ones of the earth, for instance, endured as it may 
have done through many generations, how does it fade 
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before His Name who has been from everlasting; even 
before the foundations of the world were laid, or the stars 
set in the firmament of heaven! A name that may still 
last among the great ones of the earth two or three genera- 
tions more, what is it to His Name which shall live in 
realms that shall themselves never pass away, for ever and 
for ever? How could pride dwell in this “vile body,” as 
St. Paul calls it, if the current of our thoughts were 
made habitually to set towards the glorious God who fills 
all space, governing and preserving millions of worlds, 
never suffering ruin or disorder to stop or confound one 
single member, even the meanest, of this vast universe ? 
What is man, that he should bear himself so bravely in the 
sight of such a God as our God?—his greatest possessions 
but a little speck, compared with His which no limits inclose 
— his longest life but a second of time, compared with His 
who inhabiteth eternity — his highest wisdom but foolish- 
ness, compared with His who beholds the past, the present, 
and the future with a glance of His eye — his most sump- 
tuous array a mean and miserable strutting after grandeur, 
compared with His who hath the clouds for His chariot and 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind! Pride must 
sink before the thought of such a Being as this— must 
depart from the mind of him whose conversation is ha- 
bitually in heaven. Now how would our joy be increased 
by this escape from a passion which besets almost all, both 
poor and rich, which exposes us to almost daily mortifica- 
tions, and which must do so, because it is a passion of the 
heart against which God has declared war, and for which 
therefore He has set numberless plagues in the world 
wherein we live—plagues which he has contrived in mercy 
to us, intending by means of them to reduce us to the 
necessity of letting it go; making the world an uncomfort- 
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able world for the proud man to dwell in, and thus pointing 
out to him, almost as plainly as if He spake it by a voice 
from heaven, that he will find greater happiness in greater 
humility. 

‘Then again; how will the man who has his conversation 
in heaven find his heart enlarged towards his fellow-crea- 
tures; and his interest in them and their welfare increased ; 
and his own happiness improved manifold, by the satisfac- 
tion which naturally follows on labours of love for our 
brethren. For that man does not regard his fellows as 
beings of this life only, and is content so that they do their 
work and eat their meat and make merchandise and obey 
the laws and die off, another generation succeeding to tHeir 
offices in their turn—but he regards them as beings (be 
they mean in position as they may) on whom is stamped 
God’s image, and who shall live hereafter (if it be not their 
own fault) as the very angels themselves. He sees in them, 
as they throng forth perhaps from their house of labour, 
from the mine or from the loom, a portion of the future 
host of heaven, if so be they will hold fast that which is 
good. He sees God Himself condescending to take infinite 
pains about them, if I may so speak—putting a conscience 
in them, as a witness of Himself; ordering the events of 
their lives in such a way as to bring them to a knowledge 
of themselves and of Him, so that they may apply their 
hearts unto wisdom ; sending to them prophets and apostles ; 
working miracles to establish their faith; presenting to 
them His own very Son in the flesh, leaving Him to offer 
up His blood for their ransom; giving them a written law 
by which they may walk, and leading them as it were by 
the hand even unto heaven’s gate. The man whose con- 
versation is habitually in heaven takes this sort of view of 
his fellow-creatures with whom he lives, and their character 
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is exalted in his sight. They are no longer with him mere 
beings of flesh and blood, coming he knows not whence, and 
going he knows not whither, tenants of life for three-score 
years and ten; but they are souls whom God cherishes as 
the apple of His eye, candidates for an immortal crown, 
all, every one, even the lowest and least of them, men and 
women for whom Christ bowed the heavens and came down 
and died and rose again. And he himself feels a deep in- 
terest about them; and whatever good he can do them, 
soul as well as body, he rejoices to do: therein feeling that 
he is copying God Himself, that he is giving joy to the 
angels in heaven, who rejoice over every sinner that is 
saved, and that he is saving his own soul too whilst he is 
engaged in turning others to righteousness. He feels him- 
self blessed in his deed ; and is ahappy man in this, let the 
sky lower upon him as it will in other quarters. The man 
who thus lives and thus looks around him, still conversing 
with another state of being whilst he is living in this, that 
man has already overcome the world, and may well be of 
good cheer, 

Nor is this all. What I have hitherto said of the good 
arising from having our conversation habitually in heaven 
may perhaps be supposed to have respect unto the upper 
and more prosperous of the sons of men. But look now for 
a moment to the case of those who thus live, and who are 
in adversity —look at the comfort and courage and conso- 
lation they draw nevertheless from thus having their heart 
in heaven whilst their members are upon the earth. What, 
if they are poor and blind and naked, up early, and late at 
rest, and condemned to eat the bread of care — what, if their 
huts are of clay, and their servants their own hands, and 
their riches the sweat of their brow — what, if their children 
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and they are straitened in the rearing of them, and sen- 
sible that if their own life or labour fail they must throw 
them upon the tender mercies of the wide world —what, 
if they are in sickness and sorrow, and their lives in short 
seem hung over (if people look upon their outward man 
only) with the livery of mourning —such persons are blessed 
nevertheless, much as things frown upon them: for they 
have a sanctuary of their own, in their own breasts, a house 
of God within them, to which their thoughts have resorted 
in times past and to which they will resort now all the more 
readily for the trouble that is on them. We care not for 
these light afflictions, they will say within themselves, so 
they do but work out for us a weight of glory. If we have 
treasures in heaven, we can be well content to want all 
others. If we have the robe of righteousness, we can be of 
good cheer in sackcloth. If we have no man to serve us, 
we have more; we have our angel that beholdeth our 
Father’s face. If we have but a poor dwelling-place, we 
are next heirs to mansions bright as the sun. If our 
children sometimes make us fear a little that we shall lack 
bread, we have God’s promise to the righteous that bread 
they shall eat nevertheless ; and we have further secured, 
we trust, both for them and for ourselves, the bread from 
heaven, whereof if a man eateth he shall live for ever. 
Tears we may shed, but so sowing we have good confidence 
that we shall reap in joy, and our sorrow is not without 
hope. And of this we fecl assured, and have so felt in times 
past, that we are in the hands of a good and gracious God 
who will make all things work together for our profit, here 
or hereafter. Possessed of thoughts like these, which that 
man will be whose conversation is in heaven, what disasters 
can disturb him—what prince of this world can work his 
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Then again: how will such a man set temptations at de- 
fiance. I donot mean that he will be able, do what he may, 
utterly to rise above the snares that beset us in our path 
through life; but the more he encourages his thoughts to 
dwell in Heaven, to picture its glories, to linger in its 
courts, the more and the more will he rise above them. 
After having seen what St. Paul was, as we have done — 
after having observed his glowing picture of his own peace 
of mind, bashing as he felt himself in the sunshine of God’s 
favour, and gazing upon Hin, as nearly as he could whilst 
in this body, with the eye of faith—do you imagine it 
possible that those things which prove temptations to us 
were temptations to him? Must we not be convinced that 
half the temptations we meet with, and which are strong 
only because we are weak and have not our conversation in 
Heaven as we ought — must we not suppose, I say, that 
half these temptations of ours would have passed St. Paul 
by; scarce touching him, much less putting him in any 
danger of falling? Would he, think you — from what you 
know of him and of his character whilst he lived amongst 
men — would he have felt any temptation, even the slightest, 
to go astray after the manner of multitudes amongst our- 
selves who profess themselves indeed God’s people, but who 
are weak and wavering because they have not, like St. Paul, 
their conversation habitually with God ? 

But if this good. habit beats down the pride of man — 
kindles his love for his fellow-creatures — sets him above 
distress and above temptation — does it want more to re- 
commend it? Let us then encourage this habit in ourselves 
— which may be done in numberless ways. We may cer- 
tainly, if we will, get a custom of walking through the 
world with Heaven in our eye, however common a custom 
it is to walk through the world with no eye beyond it. The 
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former indeed is the more natural thing of the two; though 
nature alone, without God’s Grace going along with us to 
clear the scales from our eyes, will not be enough. We 
may converse with God, if we will, in the heavens which 
declare Him and the firmament which showeth Him, and in 
our own souls which, if we will examine, we shall find re- 
flections of Him, faint though they may be. Our conversa- 
tion may be in Heaven, and will be there, if we accustom 
ourselves to think of the excellent servants of God who 
have passed thither before us, though lately compassed 
with such infirmities as our own; of their safety — they 
laid up as Jewels — and of our own hazard; of how much 
better it is with them than with us. We may call to mind 
examples amongst our own kindred, who have died in the 
Lord, we have good reason to think and believe. We “may 
fetch as it were, a walk now and then in the streets of the 
city of God.” We may now and then pay a visit to a sick 
or dying neighbour, and by that spectacle (there is none 
better) confirm ourselves in the belief that all under the 
sun is vanity, and that the realms beyond the grave are 
those on which to fix the heart. For there shall we see the 
fashion of this world in the act of passing away — nothing 
capable of giving ease to the feverish body, or satisfying 
the cravings of the anxious spirit, save converse with God 
—all other tastes gone, gone for ever; and the new world 
to which the departing soul is about to flit away, and its 
concerns, the only matters on which he can now look with 
the slightest interest. Talk to him of riches and honour, of 
pomp and power, of house and lands, and he heeds not: he_ 
cannot trouble himself to listen to these phantoms of earth. 
To be attended to, you must then speak to him of Christ 
Jesus and Him crucified — of a resurrection from the dead 
— of a body incorruptible — of Angels and Archangels and 
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all the company of Heaven — of that everlasting world 
which shall speedily open upon the eyes of the soul delivered 
from the body; where there shall be no night, no candle 
needed, neither light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth 
it light. Such, and such only, will be the conversation that 
will now have charms for this expiring man: and we may 
be led to remember, while we gaze on him, that to this we 
must come in our turn ; and that the world which he loathes 
and the world which he longs for will seem one day to us 
as they seem now to him; and we may learn thereby to 
take them at their worth in time. 

These are some of a hundred casual ways in which we 
may accustom ourselves to hold converse with Heaven: and 
though I have not named amongst these, study of God’s 
Word, wherein God speaks to us as it were face to face; 
and prayer, which indeed is direct and immediate com- 
munion with God; and attendance at the Lord’s Table, 
wherein we call to mind His death, whereby alone we can 
obtain remission of our sins, and apply to ourselves, each 
one for himself, the benefits we receive thereby —I named 
them not because none can doubt that no intercourse can be 
kept up with Heaven without these chiefest means of all. 
To the last-named of the three, the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, you are invited for Sunday next; and I hope and 
trust that you will not refuse to come: but that whether ye 
be young, ye will come to have your resolutions of walking 
through life with the fear of God before you confirmed ; or 
whether ye be old, ye will come that ye may prepare the 
better for your day which is approaching ; that whether ye 
be righteous, ye will come that ye may have your hearts 
strengthened to persevere unto the end; or whether ye be 
sinners, ye will come, that repenting of your sins ye may 
from that time forward turn yourselves and liye: that all 
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of us having thus kneeled together side by side at the Lord’s 
Table here below, we may be found seated side by side at 
the great Supper of the Lamb hereafter; so that not one 
may be found devoid of the wedding garment, to be cast 
into outer darkness, but that all may find an everlasting 
welcome in their Father’s House. 
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SERMON LXX. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


St. Joun, ix. 4. 


“I must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man can work.” 


Tus observation Jesus made to His disciples at the instant 
when He was about to restore a blind man to sight on the 
Sabbath-day. It was this latter circumstance, viz., that 
the miracle was to be done on the Sabbath, which gave 
occasion to the observation. The Jews, you know, of our 
Saviour’s time professed to be most scrupulous observers of 
the Sabbath. Indeed their religion had dwindled down into 
little else besides a rigid adherence to the forms of that day; 
so that, for instance, they held it a grievous offence against 
it to boil water on the Sabbath, and invented vessels of 
various contrivances for keeping water hot which had been 
boiled over night*— meanwhile having their hearts full of 
all uncleanness, cruelty, and hypocrisy. I just give you 
this one instance of their notions of Sabbath services as a 
key to their conduct towards Jesus, with respect to His 
ministrations and labours of love amongst them. They were 


* Justin Martyr, 
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constantly watching Him touching His behaviour on the 
Sabbath, hoping that they should find Him tripping on that 
score — as indeed they would, for His notions and theirs of 
a Sabbath-day’s duties were as wide asunder as was possible. 
Jesus was well aware that they were all alive to take ad- 
vantage of the merciful miracle which He was about to 
work on the poor blind man on the Sabbath, and to turn it 
to a charge of profaneness. But He was not to be held 
back »by any regard for their unreasonable and selfish 
jealousies. Nay, it is possible, He chose this day for this 
remarkable cure the rather; inasmuch as it was sure to pro- 
duce (what it actually did) a rigorous scrutiny on their part 
into the miracle itself—a scrutiny which could have no 
other effect than that of establishing it beyond a doubt; 
and, with it, His own mission from God. Still, before He 
proceeded to perform it, He condescended to throw out a 
reason for His disregard of these pharisaical scruples, or 
pretended scruples I should rather say ; and, in the words 
of my text, exclaimed, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent Me, while itis day: the night cometh, when no man 
ean work.” Sabbath or no Sabbath, I must do this work of 
mercy and of might, for the like of which works God Him- 
self sent Me into the world: My days upon earth are num- 
bered; I have work to do that they know not of; I must 
therefore despatch, not putting it off from day to day, lest 
the time of My Passion should arrive before I have com- 
pleted the task I have set Myself. And accordingly, not 
this miracle merely, but the whole life of Jesus, was a 
practical illustration of the text—that He must do the 
works of His Father; and whilst it was day. From first to 
last, I mean so soon as His ministerial life began, we do not 
find that He was occupied in anything else but in doing such 
works. God’s service was what He totally and entirely 
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lived for. To this He surrendered Himself absolutely and 
altogether. There were goodly houses to be built in those 
days as in these; and estates to be bought, and honours to 
be striven for, and kingdoms to be won, then as now. But 
we do not read of Jesus applying Himself for a moment to 
any such matters. They were not matters for which His 
Father had sent Him hither. His meat was to do His 
Father’s will. And accordingly we find Jesus going about 
doing good; laying His hands on multitudes of sick folks — 
the crowd thronging about Him that they might witness or 
share His marvellous power; undertaking, readily and at a 
word, journeys for the purpose of giving relief to such as 
sought it; teaching and preaching, in season and out 
of season; repairing to Jerusalem at the Feasts, at the 
hazard of His life, and seeking such opportunities, when 
numbers of the Jews were gathered together, of publishing 
still wider and wider the good tidings of great joy. Nature 
sometimes sank under these ceaseless exertions; and He 
exclaims in a moment of weariness, “the foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head” — and he falls asleep in the boat. 
For, be it remembered, much as we read that He did, for 
the greater part of His actions we read not of at all—they 
were too many to record. His life was too full of labours 
of love to be put down in words even by the pen of the 
readiest writer. ‘“ And many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of His disciples, which are not written in 
this book,” says St. John on one occasion ; and on another, 
still more explicitly, “there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.” Thus was our Blessed 
Lord ever active, ever in motion, ever pursuing with inde- 
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fatigable earnestness certain works—and those, all works 
of God who sent Him; not works of mere worldly industry, 
but works of God; and all with a reference to the little time 
He was to be in the world. 

My friends, it never can be enough remembered, that 
Christ Jesus was our Example as well as our Redeemer. He 
died, to save us from death — He lived, that we should have 
One whose steps we might follow in life. A steady and ha- 
bitual contemplation of His character and conduct, with a 
view to making it a pattern for our own, cannot fail to raise 
us above ourselves more than any one thing else. Then, 
“we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

But it may be said, that the situation in which Jesus is 
represented as standing, in the words of the text, is one pe- 
culiar to Himself, and therefore does not in this instance at 
least furnish us with a pattern. He was sent into the 
world for a great purpose, to publish to it a new dispensa- 
tion, and confirm it by signs and wonders. It was of the 
utmost importance that the publication of the new dispen- 
sation should be quite completed — the salvation of man de- 
pended thereon—before He should be taken away; and 
therefore work He must, lest His coming should be in vain, 
before the night arrived when Judas should betray and the 
priests put Him to death. But the case of ordinary 
Christians, of ourselves, is very different: how then does it 
apply to them? ‘True it is, indeed, that we have not the 
great business on hand that Christ Jesus had; but surely 
business we have appointed for us, and of a like kind, 
though not indeed the selfsame. Surely God hath sent 
us into the world, every one: “it is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves;” and we thank Him for our 

Il. L 
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creation. He set the stars in their places to perform 
their functions; and He hath set us in ours to perform 
our functions no less. So that we are called upon to do 
the works of Him that sent us, even as Jesus Himself. 
Jesus was sent to publish the gospel, to extend the glory 
of God, to bring men to repentance ; and we are com- 
manded too “ to exhort one another,” to “edify one an- 
other,” and “warn the unruly.” He was sent to go about 
and do good: and we are bidden “to do good and be 
ready to distribute.” He was sent to heal diseases and 
comfort the broken-hearted; and we are instructed to 
pray for the sick, and to “ visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction.” He was sent that He might leave 
us an example that we should follow His steps: and we 
are told to “let our light so shine before men, that they 
may see our good works, and glorify our Father which isin 
heaven.” He therefore who sent us into the world is God: 
and the works which He sent us into the world to do, are 
His works. As it was with Jesus, so is it with us in our 
degree. Let us think, then, how we are fulfilling the pur- 
poses of our creation and preservation ; how we show our- 
selves sent by God, and sent to do His works: whether we 
are spending all our time and care and thoughts and study 
on the things which are actually to perish in the using! 
Just look at a worldly-minded man —his whole soul intent 
upon getting out of the world all it has to give, whether in 
the way of fleshly lusts, or careless pastimes, or a name, or 
a possession, or what you will—and compare that man with 
what it appears a man is expected of God to be, and is sent 
hither to be, and must be, if he hopes to see God. Sucha 
man is sent here to “do the works of Him that sent him, 
while it is day:” and he interprets those works to be, to make 
the most of the good things of this life —to eat, drink, and be 
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merry —to tempt and be tempted—to put his bottle to his 
neighbour’s mouth —to corrupt the innocent, and bring fa- 
milies to shame— to pull down barns and build greater — to 
call lands by his own name—and to use this world in every 
way and to every purpose as merely abusing it. Let such 
a man try himself and his way by the maxim which I 
have been bringing before your notice to-day—a maxim 
which Jesus lays down for His own observance, and by con- 
sequence for the observance of those who would follow 
Him—and then let him judge for himself whether he is a 
Christian, whether he has the slightest resemblance to 
Christ, whether he has conformed in any degree whatso- 
ever to His precepts, whether he can have the smallest 
ground whatever for hope in His Death and Passion. 

But there is one point in the text which I have not con- 
sidered, and on which I have a word to say. Our Blessed 
Lord would not tarry about these labours of love — He had 
no time to lose—the work He had to do must be done 
quickly. Whether it was a time esteemed convenient or 
not for the exercise of His high office by the foolish people 
for whose good He was spending Himself, was a matter He 
could not stay to debate: the work must be done while it was 
day ; the night was coming in which no man could work. 
Now whatever may be said of difference of circumstances 
between our Lord and ourselves in other particulars, no man 
will pretend that there is not a perfect similarity here. It 
was not upon the very eve of His death that He spake these 
words; He had some time yet left, wherein He was to teach 
and preach and work miracles. But still He considered 
death to be so near, as to leave Him no room for delay in 
the discharge of the holy duties of His calling. The tenure 
of His earthly life would admit of no putting-off. Nor 


assuredly will ours, Possibly Jesus had a year or more 
in 
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to live, when He uttered these words — not one amongst us 
can feel the slightest certainty that he himself has longer to 
live, or so long. You have so many breaths to breathe, 
and it is done: and whether they are to last you a twelve- 
month more, is more than any among you can tell. This 
is your day; and after it will come your night when you 
can work no longer. Well then may you say, with your 
Lord, I must work while it is day: and well may you re- 
fuse, with Him, to let any idle suggestions either from others 
or from your own hearts cause you to waste a moment — to 
put off the duties whereunto you are called for ever go little. 
There are hundreds of such evil suggestors presenting 
themselves to the hearts of all to persuade them that a 
better time for the work in hand will come than Just now. 
Just now there are some particular hindrances in their way. 
They are about to change their place, to have other com- 
panions, to escape from a certain temptation that their 
present position particularly exposes them to. Their pas- 
sions are cooling, their worldly object is very nearly at- 
tained. Meanwhile time is going steadily on, the clock 
continues to strike, whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear. And then, just when the long expected 
crisis has arrived which was to put them in a condition for 
serving God as they ought and as they meant to do—alas! 
Just then they die! Creatures of an hour, they had gone on 
reckoning upon years and years and years and years, and now 
they are taken by surprise: these resolutions of theirs that 
had been so long in the blossom and so late, but never in the 
fruit, are rudely shaken to the earth in an instant! What 
are they to do now? Only to lift up their eyes in torment, 
with the rich man in the Parable; long for a Lazarus to dip 
the tip of his finger in water to cool their tongue ; hear 
that between them and him is a great gulf fixed—so that 
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even this little relief is not to be had—and pray, but pray 
in vain, that some friendly spirit may be despatched to the 
upper world to warn their brethren not to put off till to- 
morrow what should be done to-day, lest they too come to 
that place of suffering. For the night is come upon them 
in which no work is to be done. “The grave cannot praise 
God, death cannot celebrate Him: they that go down to 
the pit cannot hope for His truth. The living, the living, 
he shall praise Him,” as we may do this day. 

Jesus, our Example, acting as we have seen, had done 
His work when His hour was come. He was not taken by 
surprise, but was ready. Even to the very minutest matter 
He had completed the task whereunto He was appointed: 
and having so done, see the dignity and composure with 
which He laid down His life! The thief came upon Him 
in the dead of the night, with lanterns and torches and 
weapons; but he found Him prepared, nothing dismayed, 
His presence of mind never forsaking Him for a moment. 
“Whom seek ye? Jesus of Nazareth. I am He. If ye 
seek Me, let these go their way.” He endured the judg- 
ment hall, nothing shaken. He yielded His hands and feet 
to the Cross, nothing confounded: and on that Cross He 
hung, till, “knowing that all things were now accomplished,” 
one trifle only lacking, He deliberately proceeded to com- 
plete that one, and, in order “that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, saith,” “I thirst:” and, having so said, He added, 
“Tt is finished,”—and so “ bowed His head.” We may say 
with the soldiers, Verily this was the righteous man’s 
death — this was the calm and collected spirit with which 
He, who had done the works of His Father whilst it was 
day, departs at last to His Father’s Kingdom. Let us so 
live as that when our hour comes, it may find us with our 
houses set in order: not having to cry out for time, for our 
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soul’s sake, when the physician alarms us by saying, You 
are past recovery: not having then to exclaim in our 
fright, O! that I had one year more—one little year to 
repent in, of those many years I have wasted in worthless 
vanities that have now perished for ever, and of which the 
very remembrance is bitter. O! that I had lived to God 
as the Saints, even though like some of them I had died in 
flames, but like them had sure and certain hope of rising in 
glory! O spare me a little that I may recover my strength 
before I go hence and am no more seen! But no! the day 
of grace is gone by. “Because I have called, and ye re- 
fused; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; 
but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none 
of my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; I will 
mock now your fear is come. Ye may call upon Me, but 
I will not answer; ye may seek Me now, but ye shall not 
find Me: for that ye hated knowledge, and did not choose 
the fear of the Lord aforetime, ye must now eat of the fruit 
of your own way.” 

God grant that we may be wise in time—that these ter- 
rible words may never be heard by any of us: but that, 
living the life of the righteous, we may die his death, and 
that our last end may be like his, 
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SERMON LXXI. 


THE WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER. 


St. Luxe, vii. 48. 


« And He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” 


Tue circumstances which produced this expression of 
pardon from our Lord were these. He is at meat in a 
Pharisee’s house. A woman of the place who was a sinner, 
(the phrase implies a notorious sinner, as does the dialogue 
which Jesus holds afterwards with Simon,) smitten by a 
sense of her sins, casts herself at the feet of Jesus; anoints 
Him with ointment which she had brought with her, after 
the custom of that country ; washes them with her tears, 
and wipes them with the hair of her head. It does not 
appear that she made known the cause of her grief, or 
wherefore she was come unto Jesus, by word of mouth ; it 
is probable she did not; for she is evidently bowed to the 
earth by shame, not able even to meet and stand the gaze 
of Jesus, much less to disclose to Him the fervent wish of 
her heart: “she stood at His feet,” we read, “behind Him. 
weeping.” Jesus however could read her thoughts, and per- 
ceived that such outward expressions of affliction could 
only come from an inward penitence for her guilt, such 
intense anxiety to pay Him honour and win His favourable 
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regard from a belief that her guilt He could remove; and 
accordingly—having rebuked Simon for supposing Him to 
be no Prophet because He seemed not to know the charac- 
ter of this suppliant, and at the same time in His rebuke 
conveying the truth that her character was perfectly un- 
derstood by Him—He said unto her, “ Thy sins are for- 
given.” There is much worth our consideration in this 
passage of our Lord’s life. 

1. There can be no doubt entertained in this instance of 
the meaning attached to the words, “ Thy sins are forgiven.” 
In some other texts of Scripture where that or similar 
language is used there may be some obscurity as to the 
meaning; but here there is none. When the man sick of 
the palsy was brought before Jesus, with a view to his being 
cured, He said unto him in the very same form, “Son, be 
of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee;” and this, as a 
preface to the miracle He was about to work in making 
him whole. So that in this case it might be thought to be 
another way of saying, “Thy disease depart from thee ;” 
the more so as, a disease being reckoned amongst the Jews 
the outward sign of some perhaps hidden sin, releasing 
from sin might be supposed equivalent to healing a sickness. 
But in the case we are considering there does not appear 
to have been any sickness at all: the woman who was the 
sinner, for aught that appears to the contrary, was perfectly 
well. Indeed had a miraculous recovery from sickness been 
sought at the hands of Jesus, no doubt mention would have 
been made of it here as it is elsewhere. The woman there- 
fore may be fairly accounted to have been well in health, 
and only wounded in spirit; and accordingly, when Jesus 
says unto her, “Thy sins be forgiven,” He can mean nothing 
else but that which the words literally imply, namely: The 
guilt of thy past life is done away in the sight of God; I 
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deliver thee from it: I deliver thee from it now at this 
moment; it is blotted out of God’s judgment-book, and is 
as if it had never been. Now the time when this is done 
is remarkable, for Jesus had not as yet shed His blood on 
the Cross for the remission of sins; He had not as yet 
exclaimed with a loud voice, “It is finished,” —the 
great work of the redemption of man is finished; and yet 
without the shedding of blood was there no remission. 
Clearly therefore the effect of Christ’s sacrifice was 
to be reckoned unto mankind before it was actually 
and in fact accomplished. So that those generations of 
men who lived and died before our Lord came into the 
. world, were evidently in a condition to receive the benefits 
of His future blood-shedding; and He was slain with 
respect to them, as it is said, “from the foundation of the 
world.” 

2. Nor is this all that is to be learned from this trans- 
action. “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” says Jesus to the 
woman—says Jesus, who knew from the first that it was 
necessary for Himself to be offered up in order to procure 
the very privilege of seeking and securing the forgiveness 
of men’s sins from God His Father. When therefore He 
said, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” it was tantamount to 
pledging Himself that the price, the terrible price, He was 
prepared to pay: that when the fulness of the time should 
be come, and all things previously necessary to be done 
should be accomplished, He would lay down His life; for 
He here, as it were, draws upon God for pardon of a sinner 
in consideration of this future payment of the price. We 
have here therefore a proof of the steady deliberate step 
with which Jesus during His abode on earth advanced 
towards the Cross. He was not taken by surprise when 
He was seized suddenly in the garden at the dead of night. 
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It was merely the consummation by the hands of man of the 
great scheme of Redemption through the blood of Jesus, 
which He Himself had contemplated all along ; holding it 
stedfastly before Him without flinching : allowing it indeed 
to take effect only in its own due time—not until all things 
should be ready. Therefore we find Him throwing obstacles 
in the way of its too speedy accomplishment ; withdrawing 
Himself for instance from those who would have put Him 
to death in the early period of His ministry ; desiring 
again those who had been healed to tell no man, and thereby 
at present to provoke against Him the jealousy of no man; 
but so shaping both His conversation and His life, as to 
make it evident, on a review of it after the event, that His 
Cross and Passion (as the necessary price to be paid for 
the redemption of man) was a thing looked to by Him and 
reckoned on with all deliberation from the first; and that 
when at last He did lay down His life, it was, even as He said, 
of Himself that He laid it down, no man compelling Him, 
There is surely something very majestic in this calm and 
predeterminate approach of our Lord to the final scene of 
His sufferings; and something very awful and affecting in 
such expressions falling from His lips as this which we are 
now considering, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” when coupled 
with the reflection, that He who thus speaks was by that 
very speech of mercy pledging Himself to God His Father 
that He would assuredly go through to the end the weary 
task He had undertaken; that He would drink to the dregs 
the bitter cup He had volunteered to drink 3; that He would 
sustain (dire as it might prove to flesh and blood) the 
baptism which it was provided He should be baptized 
withal : and therefore, assuming that He was in a condition 
to forestall even already one of those gifts for men, the 
pardon of sin, which He was not fully to have purchased till 
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He should have passed the bitterness of death and ascended 
up on high. 

3. Yet more—for the transaction we are discussing is 
very fertile in profitable knowledge. “ Thy sins are for- 
given,” says Jesus, izstantly on the application of the con- 
science-stricken woman, deep and manifold as were her 
offences. He does not pause at all. He speaks as One 
having authority for that purpose; as One who held in His 
own proper hand the key of life, the power of binding and 
loosing in heaven as He would. But against whom had 
these sins, which Jesus thus readily takes upon Himself to 
put away, beencommitted? Not merely against man—though 
against man they had been committed—but against God 
Almighty, who spake from Sinai in thunder and lightning, 
and put the record upon stone with His own finger, “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” Against Him it was that she 
had sinned. Yet Jesus, He upon earth, He who was then 
eating meat in Simon’s house, takes upon Himself to say at 
once, with authority, without hesitation, doubt, or reserve, 
“ Thy sins are forgiven.” Now, if another trespass against 
me, I, as the party aggrieved, can, if I see cause, forgive him 
his trespass. “If one man sin against another, the judge 
shall judge him: but if a man sin against the Lord, who 
shall intreat for him?” The injury, so far as it reaches a 
man, may by that man be put away: but no man can have 
a right to forgive another for a wrong done, not to himself, 
but to a third person. The person injured is the person to 
pardon the injury, and no other. Surely it would be out of 
place in me to say to one who has done yow an ill office, that 
I forgive him; or for you to say the same to one who has 
acted in like manner by me. You forgive him who has 
trespassed against you, and I forgive him who has trespassed 
against me. But we have here, in the instance before us, a 
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woman who has been sinning against God all her life, and 
yet Jesus telling her without a moment’s hesitation, “ Thy 
sins are forgiven,” é.¢., thy sins against God. To what 
conclusion then do I come? That there was that intimate 
union between Jesus Christ and God the Father that made 
them, as it were, one: one so thoroughly, that the sins done 
against God might be pardoned by Jesus Christ, as though 
they were done against Himself. And this conclusion, 
whereby the Godhead of Jesus Christ is established, is per- 
fectly agreeable to His own words elsewhere given. For 
on one occasion, when Philip said unto Him, “ Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us ;” our Lord’s answer was, 
“ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ; and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? 
Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in Me?” (St. John, xiv. 8.) And the light in which this 
saying of our Lord must, as I have declared, strike Us, WAS 
precisely that in which it struck those who heard Him 
at the time, but were not in a condition, as we are, to 
admit the conclusion which we do with regard to the God- 
head of Jesus; and which, as I have shown, we must 
admit. For we are told, that “ they that sat at meat with 
Him began to say within themselves, Who is this that for- 
giveth sins also?” It was an assumption on the part of 
Jesus which, looking upon Him as those Jews did, staggered 
them. They could not understand that saying ; they felt 
that nothing less was to be deduced from it than that Jesus 
was God—none other but God (as they argued, and justly 
argued) having the power to forgive sins. 

4. There is another consideration still which I draw from 
this same transaction—a consideration calculated to ad- 
minister some consolation to most sinners. The most 
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terrible thought perhaps of all which touch a man on 
looking back to the sins of his past life, is this: the evil 
he has done to others as well as to himself. For that evil 
there seems to be in most cases no remedy or correction, or 
atonement within his power. He has been confederate 
with others in wickedness, many of whom are perhaps 
already gone to their account; more he will never have the 
opportunity of seeing again, and contributing to convert as 
he once contributed to destroy them; and still more per- 
haps he has forgotten or never known—for his own sin has 
no doubt often reached in its ruinous consequences those 
whom he little thought of injuring by it, and who took the 
poison which he did indeed compound, but not for them. 
A man feels that could he have limited the effect of his sin 
to his own soul, he might by bitter repentance have had it 
removed from him through Christ ; but when he remembers 
how great a portion of the mischief occasioned by his sin 
was that which took effect upon others, and which he sees 
now no possibility of correcting so far as they are con- 
cerned, do or say what he will, or sorrow as he may, the 
thought is fearful indeed. The case of the penitent woman 
however is one to furnish some grounds upon which to 
build a hope even in circumstances such as these I describe. 
Hers had been apparently a life not only of sin which 
should cease in its effects with herself, but of temptation 
to others that they should sin too. Many no doubt were 
they in Israel whom she had made to offend, casting a 
stumbling-block in their way: for she was one of those 
wretched persons, of whom Solomon speaks in the bitter- 
ness of his own experience, who “had flattered with her 
words; who had forsaken the guide of her youth and for- 
gotten the covenant of her God; whose house inclined unto 
death, and her paths unto the dead; unto whom none who 
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go return again, neither take they hold of the paths of life.” 
Yet this woman, thus implicated as she must have been 
in the downfall of others, as well as guilty in herself— 
even this woman approached the fountain of mercy and 
purification, and found it not sealed against her. Her 
neighbours rejected her; and, though they beheld in our 
Lord nothing but a mere human Prophet, wondered that He 
allowed her to touch Him, and doubted thereupon even 
whether He were so much as a Prophet. But what said 
Jesus Himself, sinless as He was, albeit knowing what is in 
man, and making more allowance for the frailty of man’s 
nature than this righteous Pharisee forsooth ? He turns to 
Simon and declares, “Her sins are many,” but they “are 
forgiven.” He repeats the sentence of mercy to herself, 
“Thy sins are forgiven.” He challenges as it were the 
hypocritical animadversions of those who sat at meat and 
reasoned within themselves, and raises up again the droop- 
ing spirit of her who had fled to Him for relief from the 
anguish of her own heart, by addressing her again, and 
saying, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

5. But lastly ; we have no right to draw the consolation 
which this passage affords to such as have been partakers 
in other men’s sins, without drawing from it too the terms 
under which that consolation may be sought and won; and 
apart from which it would be presumptuous to seek, and: 
vain to expect it. Ihave said that this sinner approached 
Jesus, shame overwhelming her; placing herself behind 
Him, and her tongue refusing to do its office of entreaty. 
She approached Him in sorrow, in bitterness of soul, weep- 
ing sore; broken-hearted because of the wrath of God 
which she felt to be upon her. She approached Him in 
deep humility ; for what humiliation could be greater than 
that of one who thus acknowledged her vileness by her acts 
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(though her words were stifled within her), at a feast like 
this, in a Pharisee’s house above all men, in the presence of 
guests merciless towards every sin save that of hypocrisy, 
and eager to cast a stone at her and such as her before all 
their brethren? What a struggle it must have cost her 
before she could bring herself to this! to present such a 
spectacle to those who were sure to triumph over her and 
cast her sin in her teeth! For that her past evil life had 
not as yet deadened her to all sense of such ignominy, is 
clear; every part of her behaviour on this occasion be- 
speaking feelings the most intense to be working within 
her. Lastly, she approached Jesus in all the confidence of 
strong faith ; of faith so strong as to lead her to brave all 
earthly considerations so that she might but make Him her 
friend, and to cover herself with reproach so that she might 
but approve herself unto Him: “Thy faith hath saved 
thee.” Her mind torn by this internal conflict, was a sight 
well pleasing to Him whose eye searched into it and saw in 
it a soil in which His gospel would take root; and so He 
cast into it the seed of life. In the agony which she was 
passing through whilst she was escaping from herself for 
her life, Jesus read the token of her sincerity, her loathing 
of the past and her resolution for the future, and had mercy 
upon her. Those who can lay no claim to her penitence 
can lay none to her pardon. It is not asleepy acknowledg- 
ment of offences gone by that will suffice, nor a feeble sigh 
after better things. But repentance after a godly sort is 
rather this ; when it is seen, “ what carefulness it works in 
us, yea, what clearing of ourselves, yea, what indignation, 
yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, 
yea, what revenge.” When it stirs thus within us it is a 
lively principle that will win God’s eye of approval, and 
manifest unto Him that we are indeed in earnest, and 
desire with a great desire to save our souls alive. 
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“For this is the love of God, that we keep His com- 
mandments : and His commandments are not grievous. For 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 


Tux faithful disciple who penned these words, and, whilst 
he penned them, remembered well the conversation which 
our Blessed Lord had with him and with the other Apostles 
shortly before He suffered, and which J ohn himself had put 
on record in the fourteenth chapter of his Gospel—* If you 
love Me,” had Jesus then said, “keep My Commandments:” 
—He paused a little and then said again, “ He that hath My 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me:” 
— once more, after another interval, He exclaimed, “If a 
man love Me, he will keep My words; he that loveth Me 
not keepeth not My saying; ye are My friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you :” —I say that St. John, accus- 
tomed to hear this saying repeated so often by his Lord 
and Master whilst He was with him in the flesh, presses 
it yet again upon all Christion converts now that He was 
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removed, and reminds them that “this is the love of God, 
that we keep His commandments.” 

There was a reason for his being thus importunate upon 
this point; for already was there springing up in the Church 
a sect — which soon afterwards grew to be very numerous, 
and of whose proceedings and principles the early history of 
the Church is full — which affected to love God without 
keeping His commandments; nay, which went so far as to 
say, that for the elect (which they considered themselves to 
be) there was no necessity that they should keep them. I 
could point out many passages in the Epistles which appear 
to be levelled at this sect; but there is no need to do it 
now, and I shall pass on. Suffice it to say, that there have 
been those who have maintained something of the same 
doctrine, in a greater or less degree, in the world from that 
day to this ; men and women who have made a separation be- 
tween the faith and the life — between godliness and godly 
deeds, dispositions and doings. Now the argument of St. 
John goes to show that all persons who are acting in any 
degree upon this principle know not the spirit they are of— 
are deceiving themselves — and may rest assured that they 
are neither born of God nor love God; for that neither is 
true of them unless they keep God’s commandments. The 
expression in the text is indeed most remarkable; “ This zs 
the love of God, that we keep His commandments.” It is 
stronger thanif he had said, This shows our love of God, 
even that we keep His commandments — for it makes the 
love of God and the keeping His commandments one and 
the same thing. 

The Apostle goes on to set forth the principle upon 
which this strict obedience — this walking according to the 
law blameless — proceeds; for, says he, “His command- 
ments are not grievous,” 7. e. one who is really born of God, 
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one who really loves God, will not have any wish to shrink 
from God’s commandments, for they will not be unpleasant 
to him, but rather the contrary. Such a one will not be 
looking out for any loophole in the Gospel dispensation, by 
which he may creep through to sin and self-indulgence. 
He will have no interest in hoping and maintaining that 
sin may be continued in because grace abounds; for it will 
be his pleasure, on the contrary, to do as God bids him; his 
love of God prompting and promoting such a feeling in 
him. It is with the love of God as it is with the love of man, 
that, where it exists, it necessarily constrains us to act as 
the party would have us act. A good son or daughter 
would obey the parents who love them and whom they love, 
not from fear or from interest, but from the affection they 
bear them, and the satisfaction they would have in render- 
ing service to them, and the pain they would feel in with- 
holding it. So it is, contends the Apostle, with every one 
that is born of God or that loves God. In his case, God’s 
commandments will not be felt to be grievous. And there- 
fore, if any one find God’s commandments to be grievous, 
which he who wishes to escape from them certainly must 
find them, (his very effort to evade them bespeaking this 
feeling in him,) it is quite clear that that man, let him 
profess what he will, is neither born of God nor loves 
God. 

The Apostle is not content however with asserting this 
general principle in general terms, but enters further into 
the working of it. For this love of God (he considers) leads 
the man who has it to keep His commandments, because it 
enables him to overcome the world: and the world it is and 
the temptations thereof that provoke us to breaches of the 
commandments. I will take a case. Look at St. Paul, and 
how he was set above the world and the snares thereof, and 
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by consequence how feeble were all the enticements to sin, 
to break God’s commandments, it offered to him—merely by 
reason of his love to God. Yet the world was not made 
anew for him. It did in itself doubtless present just the 
same stumbling-blocks to him, as it presents to us—how- 
beit the danger of falling over them was so much less to 
him than it is to us, for the reason Ihave given. His words 
in one place are these: ‘“ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; we 
are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord:” and the effect of it was, that 
the world lay at his feet vanquished —its temptations, 
whether arising from its goods or ills, rendered powerless. 
He could trample on them all without an effort. Picture to 
yourselves the impression all this artillery of the world, 
which the Apostle here enumerates, would have made when 
directed at a worldly man’s heart. Would he have been 
able to set at defiance tribulation, and persecution, and 
distress, and famine, and nakedness, and peril, and sword, 
and death, and life, and angels, and principalities, and 
powers, and things present, and things to come, and height, 
and depth, and every other creature? No such thing. 
Each, much more all of these things, would have readily 
enough reduced such a man to swerve from the straight 
course, and give way—because such a man would have 


been sustained by no principle within him which would arm 
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him with strength to stand, and quench the fiery darts of 
temptation. But St. Paul had such principle, and therefore 
the world could do him no hurt. He had the love of God 
within him, and so could overcome the world ; and so, again, 
could keep the commandments, the world not being in a 
condition to baffle him in the observance of them. It is in 
the same triumphant strain, from the same elevated position, 
that he speaks in the Epistle to the Corinthians. “We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed.” So that, again, according to the 
Apostle’s argument, no man can pretend to be “born of 
God,” or to “ love God,” and yet wish to screen himselfin the 
non-observance of God’s commandments, and plead how 
strong are the world’s temptations; for if he really is 
born of God, and really does love God, he has that within 
him which overcomes the world, abates the strength of its 
allurements, and relieves him from the assaults of a force 
that would otherwise drive him out of the course of God’s 
law. 

But the Apostle has not done yet. He, as it were, 
hunts the principle out yet further — being determined 
to show that it is a vain thing to talk about loving God, 
whilst we break His commandments. He had argued that 
they are “not grievous,” because where there is the love of 
God there is a natural desire to obey Him; and there is the 
less obstacle to doing this, by reason of the less hold the 
world has in such cases. He runs his reasoning up how- 
ever (as I have said) a step further, and shows in yet fuller 
terms how it is that the world has then so little hold —what 
the victory is that overcometh it—referring it all to our 
faith. For no man loves God and Christ without having a 
reason for it—and the reason is, the heartiness of his faith 
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in God and Christ. Such faith opens to him a world of his 
own, beyond and above this, and which shrinks this into 
little or nothing in his view of it: and so the bribes this 
world has to offer and the threats this world has to utter 
are both set at nought by him, because his mind is fixed on 
the things which are invisible. He feels strongly that this 
world is to pass and the fashion thereof —that its joys fade 
and its pains last —that its promises are great but its per- 
formances little — that friendships wither and families break 
up—and that there are in it sickness and sorrow and all the 
marks of a blight such as the first sin smote it with. He feels 
that there are evil passions working in it to the confusion of 
all— and much in it to endure, and little in it to satisfy, and 
that the more he weans himself from it the happier man heis, 
and the looser his anchor the better he rides in it. All this 
the man that has faith feels —feels with no melancholy or 
downcast spirit, but rather with calmness and a sober eye, 
and as one who looks at it from above it. Then he meanwhile 
passes his thoughts on to that other, better, and more en- 
during world, of which God’s promises assure him, and in 
which God’s Son is preparing him a place. He realises it 
as much as in him lies; impresses himself with the good 
and glories of it; contrasts it with all that he sees here— 
purged from sin—peopled with charitable spirits—and in all 
respects the untarnished handiwork of God. He is confident 
that his estate lies there, through Christ—that nothing 
but his own folly can deprive him of the inheritance —and 
he cleaves to the pleasant prospect of possession. 

Few, doubtless, attain: to this perfection of faith, which 
sees things future as if they were, and handles the substance 
of things hoped for; yet martyrs there have been whose 
faith wrought even thus far with them, and who clasped 
the faggot with joy that was to release them from the last 
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hold this world had of them. And in proportion as this 
faith we cherish, and it grows in us, do things about us lose 
their grasp of us; and the victory which, whether partially 
or wholly, overcometh the world is this, our faith. There- 
fore, again I repeat, they who think that they are “born of 
God,” and “love God,” yet for all that are not careful to keep 
God’s commandments, deceive themselves. Were they really 
“born of God,” did they really “love God,” they would 
have faith in God; for they cannot love him in whom they 
do not believe. And if they had faith they would overcome 
the world, for they would have that principle within them 
which would give them the victory over it. And if they 
overcame the world, they would not let the world overcome 
them—z. e. they would not break the commandments, but 
keep them. 

You see then, my friends, how clear the Scripture is upon 
this matter: that no one can love God, no one can be born 
of God, who does not live to God. There must be no 
divorce between the faith and the life. And indeed our 
Lord Himself, in His own Person, reads us this same lesson ; 
for we are taught to contemplate Him both as a Sacrifice 
and a Pattern—as a Sacrifice, the more especial object of 
our faith ; as a Pattern, the more especial model of our living. 
If we contemplate Him in either capacity alone, we shall 
view Him partially. “He suffered for us,” (we are told in 
this very day’s Epistle,*) and “ He left us an example that we 
should follow His steps.” Why indeed should He have 
vouchsafed to live on earth thirty years and more, but for 
the purpose of showing us how we ought to live? It 
needed not that length of time to be offered up and die—a 
much shorter limit would have sufficed for that. But, as I 
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said, it was for a Sacrifice that He died, and for an Example 
that He lived: and in both characters we must cleave to 
Him with all our heart and mind and soul and strength — 
for there is salvation in nothing else. We must with Him 
bear the Cross, and we shall from Him receive the Crown. 
We must tread in His steps whilst we are here ; and then 
He will own us for His, and impute to us no sin hereafter, 
because of our faith —which, in this case, will have proved 
itself lively, and so, saving. And may God Almighty send 
His Blessed Spirit into our hearts to confirm us in every good 
work and way; and make us holy whilst we live, and meet 
to see Him face to face when we die, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 
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THE WEDDING GARMENT 
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“And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment: and he 
saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not hav- 
ing a wedding garment? And he was speechless.” 


THERE is a very large class of persons who have a notion, 
and even on their death-beds assert it, that they never did 
any harm. We will follow these persons beyond their 
death-beds, that we may see whether their ideas on this 
subject do not undergo a change; whether the time does 
not come when they themselves make a very different 
estimate of their own condition. For, by the help of Reve- 
lation, we can pursue the fortunes of mankind beyond the 
grave; and understand what they are about on the other 
side of it, even as we have known what they were about on 
this side. Ido not mean that we can tell what the future 
lot of each individual is; that we are not permitted to 
speculate on. But I mean we can tell what is to become 
of men, according to the class to which they belong, after 
we have lost sight of them by death. Such knowledge is 
opened to us, asin other parts of Holy Writ, so in this 
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Parable of the Marriage Supper, whereof my text is a por- 
tion. It isa lively picture of what is to happen at the 
judgment-day ; and how our souls are to be disposed of 
then. Those who are called to sit down at this wedding 
feast, which the king made for his son, were all to be 
furnished with wedding garments; 7. e. with dresses clean 
and decent, and befitting the high company they were going 
amongst. They are in the present instance provided by 
the king, and put on by the guests themselves: for in the 
East, it was in those days the custom for rich persons to 
have in their houses vast stores of garments for their own 
use or for the use of their friends; much of their property 
consisting in such. You will remember that Joseph gave 
as a present to Benjamin five changes of raiment; and 
Naaman, in like manner, gave to Gehazi two changes of 
raiment, and probably meant to have given him more. 
Well! the king on the present occasion supplied his guests 
with these changes of raiment, as many as asked him. 
After a while he goes in to see them; and amongst them 
he spies one who had not been at the pains to provide him- 
self with a suit. He singles him out forthwith ; asks him 
what he is doing there; directs the servants to lay hands 
upon him, carry him out, and cast him into a place of dark~ 
ness, for which his dress better fitted him than for sitting 
at a king’s table. 

It has been disputed what is meant by the wedding 
garment; whether faith or a holy life. The dispute is 
needless. Both must be meant; for neither can faith be 
separated from good works, nor good works proceed except 
from faith. The meaning is, that before we can be ad- 
mitted to sit down with God in His Kingdom we must be 
renewed in our mind after Christ’s image. And therefore 
that we may remain always in His House, the o/d man with 
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his filthiness must be put off, and the mew man put on; that 
our attire may suit our company. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they” (that is, only they) “shall see God.” 
“ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” It is clear 
therefore that a pure and holy life is necessary to us in 
order to be God’s guests at the great Supper of the Lamb. 
But what I would more especially call your attention to 
now is, the manner in which the intruder into this Feast 
in the Parable fell before the rebuke of the king. No 
sooner had the words proceeded out of the king’s mouth, 
than the man “ was speechless.” He had nothing, no not a 
syllable, to say in his own defence. He felt the rebuke to 
be just. He was silent, and was carried out to suffer. What 
the man had reckoned upon does not appear. Perhaps he 
thought he was sufficiently well dressed as it was; that his 
own dress was good enough to appear in, even before a 
king. Perhaps he thought he should escape notice in such 
a crowd. Perhaps he thought the king was but as another 
man, and would put up with a little slovenly negligence on 
his part. Perhaps he fancied he could make out a tolerable 
defence of himself in case he should be put to it. He had, 
it seemed, some how or other got past the servants ; he had 
slipped in without their knowledge; or perhaps he had im- 
posed upon them by such excuses as they were not able to 
refuse. But how is the case altered when the king himself 
comes in to see the guests! There is no escaping his eye, 
it appears; there is no taking him in. The king marks the 
culprit at a glance; and the culprit has not a single sen- 
tence to utter in his own behalf. Whatever he may have 
been before—among the guests as they talked one with 
another—with the servants as he made his way through 
them—he was now standing in a more reverend presence. 
His dress, which he had before maintained to be good 
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enough, he now felt to be quite unbefitting. He was 
speechless. 

I look upon it then that we have been here following 
the progress of the man, who had been pleading that he 
had done no harm in this world, to his appearance before 
God in the next. He had in this world persuaded him- 
self that he should pass the muster in the next, seeing 
that he was as good as others, and that in the multitude to 
be examined very scrupulous sifting could not be bestowed 
upon any particular case. Moreover he had defended 
himself successfully, he might think, against the sugges- 
tions of his fellow-men (his minister for example) that 
his life had not been so innocent as he imagined. He 
had replied to his minister, when he had thought it his 
duty to call upon him to examine his ways, that he had 
done so, and found he had not done any harm. If he was 
reminded that he had seldom or never gone to God’s 
House on the Sabbath-day, his answer had been — True ; 
but I live at a distance from any place of worship; my 
health is not very good; I cannot bear the labour of the 
walk ; besides I can serve God just as well at home, under 
my own roof. If he was reminded that he was constantly 
in the habit of turning his back upon the Lord’s Table, his 
answer was— True; but it is a very solemn thing to 
partake of that Table; I have not felt myself fit to come 
(not that he has been striving in the least to make himself 
fit) ; besides I see many, that do attend the Sacrament, no 
better than their neighbours. If he was reminded that he 
had often taken God’s Name in vain in times past, his 
answer was — Yes; but not of late; it is a long time since 
I did so; if ever I chance to do so now, it is when I am in 
anger and am not my own master. If he was reminded that 
his heart was too much set upon the world, his reply was 
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— Yes; in a degree; but how can one live without this 
world’s goods ; I must provide for my own, I must not be 
regardless of the souls I have gotten. If he was reminded 
that he had been underhand and crafty; his reply was — 
Yes; but there is no driving a successful trade by any other 
means; times are hard; men must have their wits about 
them, or woe to their merchandise. If he was reminded of 
fleshly lusts to which he had yielded up his members, his 
reply was, that he had not been so bad as people supposed ; 
that he was much slandered. True it was that he had 
exceeded now and then — for how could a man be always 
on his guard ?—he had been tempted; he had been overtaken 
by surprise. And then he had many soft names at hand by 
which to call his sins — for the world is kind enough to 
provide such for men’s use, lest the net should be laid in the 
sight of the bird, and he be scared from it—and that which 
Christ calls drunkenness he calls mirth; and that which 
Christ calls fornication, and threatens with God’s terrible 
judgment, he calls gaiety; and that which Christ calls 
lying, and assigns to the devil as its author, he calls 
shrewdness; and that which Christ calls revenge, and 
forbids all to exercise on pain of His wrath, he calls 
spirit, and prides himself on its display: thus teaching him- 
self to put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter, darkness for 
light and light for darkness. This, I say, is the manner in 
which numbers of persons talk; this the kind of defence 
they set up, whilst they are jostling their way amidst their 
fellow-creatures in this life. And so they contrive to make 
out a pretty good case for themselves, and on the whole 
stand well with the world; and indeed at length persuade 
themselves that they are what they ought to be, that they 
have done no harm — and in this assurance they go down 
to their graves. 
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But now apply to these same persons what was said in 
the early part of this sermon. We will imagine their souls 
called at the judgment-day to give an account of all the 
things done in the body. We will imagine them mustered 
together in the great congregation; and God Almighty 
coming in to see the guests. How will they now stand 
amazed and confounded! How will these flimsy defences 
of themselves, which they had set up amongst their brethren 
on earth, seem to them things of nought! How will their 
tongues cleave to the roof of their mouths, if they attempt to 
produce them then again! They will stand, stunned and 
aghast, without a word to say — speechless; all their 
pretences gone; struck dumb, as it were, by their own 
convictions. For what was it that made them so bold 
amongst their fellow-men? This it was: that their fellow- 
men knew little more about them than they themselves were 
pleased to divulge. They felt that they could set up a de- 
fence of themselves, upon this point and that, which their 
fellow-men, who could not look the whole case through nor 
pry into their hearts, were not in a condition to gainsay or 
deny. But they feel conscious, now that they stand not in 
man’s presence but in God’s, that say what they will they 
can hide nothing ; all is plain and open before the eyes of 
Him with whom they have to do. Therefore they are 
silent; because they know that a brave face and a dexterous 
tongue will avail them no longer. Truth, and truth only, 
must now prevail. 

Look how instantly a man’s notions of himself and of his 
own character are brought to nought when he finds that he 
is in the hands of one who has his secret. David was 
wonderfully eloquent about the poor man’s lamb, which the 
rich man had taken and dressed for the traveller’s fare. It 
was a monstrous act; it was not to be endured in Israel; 
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the wretch who did it should die. This was all spoken 
boldly and bravely before Nathan the Prophet, to whom 
David did not give credit for being in possession of his own 
particular conduct in a like but more aggravated case, even 
that of the wife of Uriah. But no sooner had Nathan given 
notice of this his intimate knowledge of what had been 
going on in David’s own person than the king’s spirit fell 
at once. Downeast he stood before the man of God—not 
indeed quite speechless, for he said, “I have sinned;” but 
precisely in that frame of mind indicated by this expres- 
sion in the text: he stood guilty, and had not a syllable to 
utter in his own defence. Those Pharisees, who brought 
the woman taken in adultery before our Lord to accuse her, 
were wonderfully eloquent too touching this terrible breach 
of one of the greatest of the commandments. Moses said 
so and so; she was not fit to live; stoning should be her 
portion. They were all this while standing, as they thought, 
before a man, a mere man, who knew nothing of their own 
proceedings, nothing of what their own habits, lives, and 
conversation were; and so they were bold as might be. 
But only look at the same men, when Jesus by His answer 
satisfied them that he was more aware of what their own 
inward characters were than they supposed. Their bold- 
ness all fled at once. Their charge against the woman, 
which had been so animated, was continued no longer. 
Moses and the Law were talked about no more; but they 
slunk away one after another, being “ convicted by their 
own consciences,” till at last Jesus was left alone. They 
were speechless, you see. And, indeed, take the examples 
that occur so abundantly in our own courts of justice, 
There you shall observe the accused stand at the prisoner’s 
bar, deny the matter alleged against him, plead his inno- 
cence, put questions to the witnesses, and by his crafty and 
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unflinching carriage half persuade all who see and hear him 
that the crime has been falsely laid to his charge. But 
another witness is put into the box, for whom the prisoner 
was not prepared; a spectator perhaps of the very offence 
in question. Mark the same man now, and the sudden 
change which comes over him. He feels that this witness 
has his secret; that his life is in his hands; and he trembles 
before him, and holds his peace. Now so it will be at the 
Judgment. Carry yourselves how you will here, never, 
never forget, that at the Judgment we shall be submitted 
to the King’s own eye. He will come in to see the guests 
— He whose eye has been ever passing to and fro upon the 
earth, beholding the evil and the good; who saw you when 
you did not see Him or think of Him; who was about your 
path, and about your bed, and was spying out all your 
ways. Never, O never forget the prodigious difference it 
will make in your self-confidence, to feel that you are brought 
up for judgment before a Being who has your secret in His 
hands, to the very uttermost. Think, what would a culprit 
feel (to use the same illustration as before) who should find 
himself 6n his trial before a Judge, in whose person he 
recognised one whom he now remembered to have been 
present when he did the deed for which he was tried? How 
would his heart sink before him! Would he have the voice 
to say “not guilty” to him, who knew his guilt (as he was 
well aware) even better than himself? Such will be the 
feelings of many a man who now says stoutly, “I have done 
no harm” —half persuading himself that he has done none. 
Such, I say, will be his feelings, when he discovers himself 
to be in the presence of a Judge who is not to be braved 
out of the fact by a bold assertion, but who can judge for 
Himself, having been Himself the witness of all that has 
been done. “Did I not see thee when thou wast under the 
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fig tree?” He may say: or “ went not My heart with thee, 
when the man came down from his chariot to meet thee?” 

My friends, let us not cheat ourselves. When we sin 
now, we may, and often do, try to persuade ourselves and 
others that there was a reason for it. The temptation was 
strong on us; it would have been a great sacrifice to have 
acted otherwise; it was more other people’s fault than our 
own; it was not so very grievous a sin after all; it was a 
little one; on the whole few persons in our situation would 
not have acted worse. Thus we may say within ourselves, 
and throw our consciences a sop. But let us ever re- 
member, that when the same charge is brought against us 
at God’s bar, the same excuses and palliatives will not be 
offered by us: we shall not have the face to offer them to 
Him who is in the whole secret. We shall stand speechless 
before Him: or, if we utter any voice at all, it can only be 
to ery unto the rocks to fall on us and the hills to cover us 
from the wrath of the Lamb. That we may escape this 
terrible hour, let us be wise in time; repent to-day whilst 
it is called to-day, that our pardon may be sealed in heaven, 
and our offences be done away through Christ before we go 
hence and are no more seen. 
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SERMON LXXIV. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


Sr. Luke, ix. 23. 


“ And He said to them all, If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his Cross daily, and follow 
Me.” 


In naming the Cross, Jesus here, as elsewhere, signified be- 
forehand the kind of death He was to die. He was to suffer 
on the Cross, that by His own death He might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil. And the 
expression, “taking up the Cross,” refers to the practice, 
which was then usual, of making the culprit carry the in- 
strument of his own execution to the place where he was 
to suffer; even as Jesus, we are afterwards told, did. So 
much for the mere explanation of the language of the text. 
The general import of it however is this; that he who 
would be a true follower of Jesus must be prepared to 
follow Him through much tribulation, possibly through 
death. The words appear to have been addressed, in the 
case before us, to the disciples alone, several of whom were 
called upon to lay down their lives: and they did lay them 
down with all boldness. But the words were not meant 
for the disciples alone—the verses that follow sufficiently 
indicate that—but for all Christians in all ages. All were 
to be prepared in some sense to take up their Cross. Now, 
Me N 
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inasmuch as all Christians are not called upon to lay their 
lives down in obedience to the Gospel of Jesus or for the 
sake of it, some meaning besides that of actually dying for 
the truth must attach to this expression ; and that meaning 
is made clear by anotaer word which occurs in the passage 
before us, a word which does not occur in the sentiment as 
reported by the other Evangelists. “He said unto them all, 
If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his Cross daily, and follow Me.” The word “daily,” 
is the word I refer to; and to the lesson this conveys I wish 
to turn your thoughts in the present sermon. 

It is evident then, I say, that when our Blessed Lord 
exhorted His followers to be ready to take up their Cross if 
they would be true to Him, He was not merely contem- 
plating the sufferings of death which they must expect to 
undergo, but other sufferings: for death they could not 
suffer every day. They could die but once: whereas His 
language is, ye must take up your Cross daily. I infer 
therefore that there were some daily mortifications which 
they would be called upon to endure, if they would be His 
faithful followers; such mortifications as the clause which 
precedes implies, namely, that they should “deny them- 
selves.” Self-denial, therefore, and that practised every 
day of our lives, is the injunction of Jesus to all who 
would come after Him. Great occasions do not occur per- 
petually for a man to show the strength of his faith 
upon ; but little occasions do occur perpetually. A glorious 
spectacle it doubtless was to see men in former times 
strip off their garments and stand at the stake and bathe 
themselves in the flames that were kindled around them, 
and all for the love of Christ; counting the loss of their 
lives but as dross compared with the prize they were to 
win: and doubtless an awful spectacle it is still to see 
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an humble, genuine Christian on his bed of death, of 
natural death, and to mark how his faith sustains him ; how 
it suffers Satan, even at that hour of weakness, to have no 
advantage over him to hurt him; how he bears the pain in 
anticipation of the joy, and triumphantly returns his soul to 
God who gave it. But, as I have said, one of these is a 
scene which, thanks be to God! never happens now; the 
other, but once unto every man; and even lower considera- 
tions than that of steadfast faith in Christ Jesus have en- 
abled many men to pass through this last sharp struggle 
with dignity and firmness. But there is a slow fire of 
every day temptations which we are all called to sustain— 
a process above all others to put us to the proof—which if 
aman passes through successfully he is presenting a spec- 
tacle to the eye of God no less pleasing than even the death 
of His saints; and this long and laborious trial cannot be 
undergone patiently unto the end, except we be followers 
of Christ Jesus our Lord: but if of Him we be in truth 
followers, that trial we shall meet and bear. 

Now the daily Cross, which we are all called upon as 
Christians to take up, every man can perhaps best judge of 
for himself. Every man best knows his own besetting sins 
—where is his weak place, what points he is assailed upon by 
the tempter most frequently and with most success. The 
mortification he must submit to in order to overcome is his 
Cross ; and this mortification or self-denial he must be pre- 
pared to inflict upon himself, not merely once or twice and 
have done with it, but daily. So long as life is in him, it 
should seem that no thorough relief, no uninterrupted 
repose, is to be expected by him. Still, in every successive 
stage of his life, in every fresh situation in which he may 
be placed, he will find a Cross. This Cross he must bear; 


and this Cross he must bear every day. 
yp 2 
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I look upon it therefore that the precept of Jesus, in 
other words, tells us how needful it is above all things to 
watch over our habits—to look after them, to see how they 
are forming themselves, and what is their character. And 
this is the more necessary because we are so much creatures 
of habit that for one thing we do upon deliberation we do a 
hundred things from habit. A Christian therefore in form- 
ing his habits has this rule, it should seem, for his guidance 
— to form them upon a principle of self-denial, not upon a 
principle of self-indulgence. And any one may pretty well 
judge of his own case, whether he is truly following after 
Christ, shaping for himself a truly Christian course, by this: 
whether the habits of his life are governed by his own 
inclinations, or by a resistance to his own inclinations ; 
whether he allows himself, or denies himself. A man cannot 
be mistaken about this; for in the one case he is conscious 
of no painful struggle going on within him, and in the other 
case he is conscious of a struggle the most painful. 

Now it may serve to direct our watchfulness, to regulate 
our course of self-denial, if we regard our habits under the 
three heads they naturally fall into. We have then habits 
of acting and of speaking and of thinking; and need have 
we to remember that a Cross is constantly to be borne by us 
in the deeds we do, in the words we say, and in the imagi- 
nations of the heart we encourage. For instance, a man 
very readily, and before he is well aware how far he is gone, 
slips into a habit of drunkenness, of fornication, of fraud. 
He is tempted once, and he falls—but means to fall no more: 
twice and thrice is he tempted again, and twice and thrice he 
falls again ; conscience meanwhile, that alarmed him for the 
first sin, troubles him less and less for each succeeding one, 
till he soon becomes, without intending it, a hardened, 
heartless, impenitent doer of evil with a high hand, Here 
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therefore the beginnings should have been guarded; the 
struggle should have been made at first; the Cross should 
have been taken up when it was comparatively light — 
for taken up it must be sooner or later with all its weight, 
and borne perseveringly, or that man cannot come after 
Christ: he cannot hope to attain unto Him. 

A man may as readily slip into habitual sins of the 
tongue : indeed of all habits these are the most readily 
fallen into. Nothing is more easy or more usual than for a 
man to begin with an oath now and then—in his passion, and 
not watching himself herein—and to proceed in due time to 
utter an oath whenever he opens his mouth and without the 
least knowledge that he is so doing ; or to tell a lie now and 
then, at first with some blush and hesitation and misgiving 
and for profit’s sake, but by degrees to speak little else than 
lies —and all without the least compunction; or to talk 
slander, at first seldom and upon some provocation perhaps, 
but by and by out of the mere rancorous overflowings of a 
heart that has become venomous — and with no remorse. 
Here then is another province for the exercise of the Cross: 
the tongue is to be denied, steadily, perseveringly, till it 
shall no longer speak unadvisedly. 

A man may also readily slide into a habit of cherishing 
evil imaginations in his mind. Here indeed there is no 
check from public exposure, as in the other two cases ; 
therefore here is the watchfulness necessary all the greater. 
We are not altogether masters of our own thoughts, so as to 
choose what shall pass through our own minds and what 
shall not; but thus far we are masters, that we can choose 
- what kind of thoughts we will harbour, cherish, keep in our 
minds, and what kind chase away. An evil thought may 
come into the mind of a good man —it seems to be the 
devil’s privilege to go about scattering such ill seed around 
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him, to fall where it may; but such a man will not give en- 
tertainment to such a thought—he will banish it as speedily 
as he can, and substitute for it a better. For such a thought 
once allowed to make a sojourn in our breasts will soon 
make a lodgment; and it is surprising how soon it will de- 
file the whole man, and make all his musings and medita- 
tions bend to it: above all things therefore must self-denial 
be exercised in our wayward thoughts. Here above every- 
where must the Cross be borne: and daily if the ill thought 
returns, daily must it be turned away, till the habit of 
a cleaner imagination be established and settled in us. 

I have here been taking only a very few, and those 
flagrant instances of the neglect of the duty I am enforcing: 
the duty, I mean, of forming our habits — whether of deed, 
of word, or of thought — upon a principle of self-restraint. 
But the principle still holds good, and must still be acted 
upon by every true disciple of Jesus, to whatever degree of 
perfection he may have attained: in fact, a man abounds 
therein more and more just as he continues to apply the 
rule faithfully; for sin dwelling in our members will ever 
find enough to do for the very best of men in the way of 
self-denial, of taking up his Cross. St. Paul, far as he had 
advanced in the true Christian character, was never free 
from this necessity ; nor did he ever lay the duty aside. I 
do not here particularly allude to those great sacrifices of 
personal comfort, of safety, of life itself, in preaching Christ 
crucified for the benefit of his fellow-men; but I rather 
allude to those expressions which indicate that the secret, 
silent, unobserved work of self-restraint was ever and 
always going on within him; that he was ever and always 
holding himself in with bit and bridle; and that in fact he 
was thus raising up in himself more and more the “inner 
man” which should be fit to enter where flesh and blood 
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could not. I refer to such expressions dropped by him as 
these: “ Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God, and toward man.” It 
was a labour of self-improvement and self-restraint which 
that Apostle, you see, ever imposed upon himself. And 
again: “I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, J die daily :” there was some mortification 
he submitted himself to, some bar he set upon himself, as 
regularly as the day passed. And again: “Know ye not 
that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? So run, that ye may obtain. And every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incor- 
ruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air: but I heep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 
You cannot have a better illustration of the Lord’s command 
than this. Still, you observe, self-restraint — the burden of 
the Cross —was this great Apostle’s maxim throughout 
life ; perseveringly persisted in even unto the end. 

Now I shall remark in conclusion from what I have been 
saying that, first of all, you may learn from our Lord’s 
precept and from what has been said upon it — that the re- 
ligion of our Lord Jesus Christ, if truly and thoroughly en- 
tertained, demands more sacrifices from us than many per- 
sons seem to suppose; that it is not, in short, consistent 
with that very easy profession of the Gospel which a mul- 
titude of men and women seem to content themselves with. 
Surely some people appear to think that they may go to 
Heaven without any labour ; and that having been baptized 
in their childhood, having observed—listlessly enough—some 
of the ordinances of the Church in their riper years, and 
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dying as it were in the Church’s Communion, they have done 
all that the Gospel requires of them to save their souls alive. 
But such passages as the one we have been now considering 
hold to them a very different view of this great subject. 
They will see no such easy Gospel in that. For what saith 
it? You must deny yourselves, take up your Cross, bear it 
daily, if you would be followers of Jesus here and friends 
of Jesus hereafter. And who saith it? No less a Person 
than Jesus Himself: so that there can be no mistake. The 
rule is clear; and the Author of the rule is God manifest in 
the flesh. Whosoever therefore chooses to picture to him- 
self other and easier conditions of a Gospel profession does 
so at his peril: and if, like the rich man in the Gospel, he 
should thus take his good things now and run the risk, he 
must blame himself and nobody else, if on awaking after 
death he finds himself in the condition of that rich man, 
and has to reap the fruits of his self-indulgence in the 
torment of the flame. 

There is another consideration I would press upon you, 
arising naturally out of the subject before us, and one which 
more especially belongs to the young amongst you: that 
seeing, as you must see, Christ Jesus your Lord requires of 
you the habitual practice of self-restraint, the habitual 
mortification of your sinful passions and lusts —for the 
Cross implies the mortification, and the taking it up daily 
the habitual mortification — how infinitely important it is 
to begin to establish rules of self-restraint betimes, ere your 
thoughts and words and deeds have had years enough to 
take their bias in one way or other. A struggle and a 
course of struggling you will doubtless have to encounter 
before you ge¢ the mastery; and a struggle and a course of 
struggling you will doubtless have to wage in order to 
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keep the mastery ; but this your Cross is of no weight com- 
pared with the Cross of him who has grown old in sin, has 
become the servant of evil, and is now striving to deny 
himself before it be too late for self-denial, and has to tear 
out a habit with as much pain as he would have to tear off 
alimb. You have an opportunity before you—to the young 
I speak—which the hoary-headed sinner would give worlds 
to have again, that he might begin life better by refusing 
the evil and choosing the good. He feels himself fast bound 
by habits which he loathes but cannot leavye—Satan’s bond- 
slave —and he remembers the days of his childhood and 
youth (those days which are now your own,) when with a 
very little effort indeed, compared with that now required 
at his hands, he could have cleaved unto the better part, 
and laid up for himself in store the better portion. Let 
not his unavailing regrets and remorse become yours in 
turn; but “remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
Treasure up for yourselves thus a calm and peaceful old 
age: one that, upon a review of the years past, remembers 
that a fight for the faith has been maintained from the first 
even unto that day, however it may not have been always 
successful; and which looks forward unto death with a 
cheerful eye, as the event which is to give a discharge from 
that hard warfare, and remove you to a place “where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” But 
ever bear this in your remembrance, that flesh and blood 
alone will not enable you to deny yourselves, to take up 
your Cross, and to bear it daily to the end, but that other 
help you must seek — seek in an humble and earnest spirit, 
in devout prayer in the Church and in the chamber, that 
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Almighty God, who seeth that we have no power of our- 
selves to help ourselves, would keep you both outwardly in 
your bodies and inwardly in your souls; that you may be 
defended from all adversities which may happen to the 
body, and from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON LXXV. 


INDUSTRY IN OUR CALLING AS CHRISTIANS. 


Romans, xii. 11. 


“ Not slothful in business ; fervent in sprrit ; serving the 
Lord.” 


TuErRE is something very spirit-stirring in these words of 
the Apostle Paul. We see what his notion of the part 
which a Christian has to perform in this world was: that 
he was to be busy; engaged with all his heart and all his 
soul and all his strength in the service of God—in the ser- 
vice of God interpreted broadly, the ordinary business of 
life entering into his notion of that service. For the ex- 
pression “not slothful in business” implies that a Christian 
is to be industrious in working both for his body and his 
soul—only a caution is added, with respect to his labouring 
for this world’s goods, that he so labour as therein also to 
serve the Lord; and to have that for his leading object 
even there. When a man is labouring for the necessary 
support of his wife and children, he is still serving God by 
so doing as truly as when he is upon his knees. For it is 
well-pleasing to God that men should love their wives and 
love their children; and how can they show their love to 
them if they take no pains to provide them with a main- 
tenance? Therefore, parents of families have no need to 
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be discouraged in their Christian course as being beset with 
many cares for the support of the souls which they have 
gotten —cares which, as they sometimes say, leave them 
little time for God’s service. They have no need, I say, to 
be discouraged by such cares, for their honest efforts to 
rear their offspring are pleasant in God’s sight; they are 
strictly a service to Him; they who make them are, ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s advice, only “working with their 
hands the thing that is good, that they may have to give 
to him that needeth.” Rather have those parents to take 
to themselves shame, and to expect God’s anger for desert- 
ing His service, who take little or no heed of ministering 
to their own households, their own flesh and blood; for, 
according to the same Apostle, “he that provideth not for 
his own, is worse than an infidel:” that is, such a Christian, 
with all the advantages of his Christian calling, is worse 
than the heathens themselves; seeing that even the heathens, 
by the light of their own natural feelings, are led to do that 
which he, by the light of the Gospel even, omits to do. Here 
again, you see, to provide for one’s own by honest industry 
is still put upon the footing of being a service agreeable 
to God. 

Idleness therefore in the concerns of our calling meets 
with no quarter at the Apostle’s hands, be the pretence what 
it may. No sloth for him: only let your activity be, not 
the mere stirring of a worldly spirit, but a desire to dise 
charge faithfully the duties of that station in life to which 
God has been pleased to call you. No sloth for the Apostle 
Paul; for he doubtless saw that those who cared nothing 
for the comforts of their own households seldom cared much 
for anything else. And we must observe the same: we 
must observe for ourselves, that idleness as to this world 
and industry as to the next seldom go together; that an 
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idle family, whatever claim they may set up to religion, 
however much they may have the language and phrase of 
it on their tongues—which is often the case—is still at bot- 
tom a bad family; that where there is “ yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep,” there 
the Gospel but seldom dwells; so that, I think, a stranger 
who approaches a house for the first time, and remarks the 
plight in which he finds it, whether fair or filthy, whether 
trim or desolate, whether encompassed by flowers and fruit 
or by thorns and thistles—a stranger, I say, remarking 
these things, may generally guess with some truth, even be- 
fore one of that household opens his lips, whether he shall 
find God regarded under that roof or not. For the world, 
the earth, the garden, were made to put on the aspect of a 
wilderness, as the livery of sin, at first; and the same livery 
is still worn by the ground when it is in the occupation of 
sin. So closely is service to the Lord connected with in- 
dustry in business and fervour in spirit; and, consequently, 
so careful ought we to be of ourselves and of our own way, 
that we suffer not the devil to have an advantage over us 
by finding us unemployed—one of our best defences against 
his wiles being abundant occupation. And that is one rea- 
son, no doubt, why the poor are blessed, as though the 
kingdom of heaven was theirs more especially; seeing that 
by reason of poverty they are, as it were, under the necessity 
of working, and so out of the temptation of sloth. And as 
a further conclusion from what I have been saying I will 
add, that whilst, if we have it in our power, we are bound 
by all considerations of Christian charity to lighten the 
load of poverty as far as in us lies, it should be honest 
poverty ; it should not be to the idle, but to the indus- 
trious poor that our hand should be extended. We should 
endcayour to help those who are striving to help themselves; 
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the service of God being best promoted by such a choice of 
objects for our alms. And such poverty as arises out of 
mere wilful idleness we are not called upon to succour ; the 
Apostle’s rule for dealing with such persons being, that if 
they will not work, neither should they eat. The service 
of God indeed requires that wilful idleness should be dis- 
couraged, as being the mother of all sin; and the course of 
God’s Providence makes it plain that He intends the idle 
should eat the fruits of their idleness, and that those fruits 
should be bitter. Be not slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord. 

But as yet I have taken but a very partial view of the 
instruction which my text yields. Industry in concerns of 
this world it does indeed urge, but still with reference to 
our soul’s welfare in the world tocome: for the salvation 
of our souls is the great business in which we are not to be 
slothful—this the province in which we are to show fer- 
vour of spirit. Now however people may be disposed to 
take their ease in this matter, to think that their souls will, 
as it were, save themselves, a few religious forms and cere- 
monies being thrown in their way—however they may talk 
of persons being righteous overmuch, and of enthusiasm, 
and of making the road to heaven rougher than is needful, 
and so forth —they will find, if they consult the Gospel 
diligently, that true religion before God and the Father is 
no such easy course as they picture to themselves, that in 
this business there must be no sloth but diligent labour, 
that the spirit needful for it must not be that of the Church 
of the Laodiceans, of which God complains that it was 
neither hot nor cold, but the spirit of which St. Paul 
speaks in my text, fervent. How can men live from week’s — 
end to week’s end, not indeed profligate in their conduct — 
perhaps the contrary, decent and orderly in it —but still 
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scarcely casting a thought upon the state of their souls 
towards God, or troubling themselves about where they are 
to go when they die—drifting along with the tide of their 
worldly affairs; and yet profess to be all the while labouring 
to make their calling and election sure even as the Gospel 
of Christ directs them? What do they read in that Gospel 
to make them think that an odd thought cast upon the con- 
dition of their immortal souls, now and then, as a short 
occasion may serve, is enough? They read in it that the 
gate of heaven is strait; that the road to it is narrow; 
that few there be who get through it; that many shall 
knock at it when it shall not be opened. They read of the 
Christian life represented as that of a soldier—not of a 
soldier who was to strut upon parade, but to fight; and his 
arms and his armour are all described at full, and the nature 
of his warfare, and the length and fierceness of the contest: 
all this they read of. They read, again, of the Christian life 
represented as that of a watchman, commanded by his Lord, 
who had gone a far journey, to look out all the night long, 
seeing that his Master might come at even or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing or in the morning. They. read, 
again, of the Christian life represented as that of a labourer, 
hired to bear the burden and heat of the day—as that of a 
tradesman, who was to trade upon commission, and put out 
his trust to profit, and be brought to a strict reckoning at 
last—as that of a race-runner, who was required to live 
temperately in all things and to strive for the crown—as 
that of a wrestler, who had to put forth all his strength that 
he might contend against an adversary mighty to cast down. 
They read in the Gospel perpetual exhortations to men to 
use all diligence in their calling—to lay it to heart that 
the righteous themselves are “scarcely saved” —to be sober, 
to be vigilant, seeing that an enemy is constantly going 
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about like a lion seeking whom he may devour—to be 
strong and acquit themselves like men—to be unwearied in 
well-doing — to be patient—to persevere unto the end—to 
carry themselves bravely through evil report and good re- 
port—to take up their cross daily—to cut off the right hand 
and pluck out the right eye, if by so doing they can but 
enter into life—to be prepared to give up house and lands, 
and wife and children, nay, their own souls also for the cause 
of Christ: all this they read. In the Gospel too they 
read of examples of the true Christian—examples still in 
accordance with the precepts—examples still further en- 
forcing the text, “not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” They have the life and actions 
of the very Apostle who uttered those words—of St. Paul: 
and him they find—studious of his ease? taking his pastime? 
reposing upon God’s covenanted mercy, and satisfying him- 
self that all would go well with him at the last ?— Nothing 
of the sort. On the contrary, they find him—this pattern 
of what a Christian should be—“in labours more abundant” 
than all the Apostles; instant in season and out of season ; 
ever forgetting what is behind, and looking to what was 
before, and so stretching forward continually to the prize of 
his high calling in Christ Jesus. They find him, even this 
chosen servant of God, after all his watchings and wakings 
and perils and pains, still in all humbleness of mind praying 
that, having preached to others, he himself might not be a 
castaway; being conscious that even he—zealous and active 
minister of his Master as he had been—that even he fell 
short of that which the Gospel in its rigour demanded that 
a follower of Christ should be. Where then, I ask, in all 
this, is the encouragement given to a lukewarm profession 
of religion? What is there, either in the precepts of the 
Gospel or in the practice of its saints, to bid idle, listless, 
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lukewarm Christians—so called by courtesy —be of good 
cheer? On the contrary can anything be more clear than 
that it demands in them spirit and activity and patience 
and perseverance and pains and courage and enterprise ? 

Indeed the strange manner in which vast numbers seem 
to underrate the difficulty of attaining heaven can only be 
accounted for, by their never looking into the Gospel to 
learn what is expected of him who shall attain it. They 
could not take things so very quietly, be so very much at 
their ease about the safety of their souls, if they knew what 
was really the picture of a Christian’s course which the 
Scriptures hold-up. Yet assuredly such ignorance will be 
no excuse to any persons in this country: for the Bible is 
in your hands, to be opened by you if you will; and the 
Churches are near you, inviting you to enter in, and hear 
your Bible read and preached and explained ; and thus is 
the measure of a true Christian brought home to you, 
whereby you can see whether you come up to it, or fall 
short of it. 

I entreat you therefore, my friends, as you have souls to 
be saved — lay these things to heart: and now, whilst you 
have the time, redeem it ; whilst you have the light, work 
in it; whilst your day of grace is offered, profit by it: and 
whisper not to your souls, peace, peace, peace, and mean- 
while delay and linger and amuse yourselves, and trifle life 
away in matters which three-score years hence will be of no 
consequence whatever to you, whether they have been done 
or left undone. You are now upon your trial. God is watch- 
ing how you go through it — whether you are quietly setting 
up your rest here, or whether you are preparing yourselves 
as much as in you lies, with all activity and industry and 
zeal, for a better world, which He has provided for them 
that will labour to enter into its rest. Be not ye then 
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slothful in business ; but be fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. Seize, gladly seize, every opportunity that may be 
thrown in your way of getting nearer to God. Profit, by 
such means of grace as offer themselves ; and let no trifling 
inconveniences be suffered to be stumbling-blocks in your 
way to that which should be the great object of your lives. 
Amongst these means I count attendance at God’s House on 
the Lord’s day a very principal one. “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, I will be in the midst of 
them,” is the pledge of our Lord Himself to be present at 
our meetings here, and to bless us in what we do. And be 
assured that when sickness overtakes you, and you feel that 
the hour is at hand when you must stand before God, to 
give an account of how you have been spending your time 
here upon earth, the recollection of those hours which you 
have passed in communion with your Maker within these 
walls will not be the least pleasant recollection you will 
have. These hours will not then at least seem to have been 
mispent by you; but rather will you then be disposed to 
wonder that you should have needed any exhortation at all 
to the performance of a duty which was preparing for you 
peace at the last. My friends, when we stand upon the 
brink of the grave, and look back upon this life and forward 
upon the next, we shall see things temporal and things 
eternal in their true and just proportions, whatever wilful 
mistakes we have made about them before. Then we shall in- 
deed wonder that, touching our everlasting lot, we had been 
slothful so long, and had allowed ourselves to be careful 
and troubled about so many things of no endurance. Let 
us endeavour to fix this view in our eyes now, learn to 
die daily; so shall we live well: which may God of His 


mercy give us grace to do, for His Son Jesus Christ’s 
sake | 
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SERMON LXXVI. 


ON A DEVOTIONAL FRAME OF MIND. 


St. Luxe, xviii. 1. 


“ And He spake a parable unto them to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 


WueEn our Blessed Lord says, “ Pray always,” of course He 
does not mean that we should be always actually on our 
knees; any more than when He said, “I ever taught in the 
Temple, whither the Jews always resort,” did He mean that 
either He or the Jews were never anywhere else but in the 
Temple. But this He means; that we should be always in 
a devotional frame of mind, and that such devotional frame 
of mind should be very often indeed manifested by its 
breaking out into prayer. This, you see, is a very different 
thing from saying two or three prayers in a morning and as 
many at night, and then thinking we have done with them. 
Doubtless it is right and well pleasing to God that such 
should be our habit— that prayers we should regularly 
say, morning and evening ; but this practice (however good 
as far as it goes) does not come up to the meaning of the 
text, “Pray always and faint not;” or to another text 
which expresses the same duty in nearly the same words, 


“Pray without ceasing ;” or to a third, “ Continue in 
02 
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prayer, and watch in the same.” More is needed of us to 
fulfil these precepts. ‘There must be in us a constant devo- 
tional habit of mind, breaking out into prayer from time to 
time as occasion presents itself; a condition implied by the 
Apostle Paul in the few words, “our conversation is in 
heaven.” 

We have left us an example of such a frame of mind in 
its full details, an example of a man whose heart was thus 
right towards God: I mean David, whose Psalms are a 
picture, expressed to the life, of what it is to “ pray always 
and faint not.” There was an excellent spirit in this man, 
we are told. Nowwhen you are reading his Psalms at 
home or in the Church, mark this spirit; see what it was; 
how his prayers (for his Psalms are in general prayers) — 
how his prayers run. Could you fancy the man, who poured 
out such appeals to God, contenting himself with kneeling 
five minutes or so in a morning or at night, and offering up 
two or three prayers after a set form by rote, and doing 
nothing else in the way of devotion the whole day through? 
Could you faney David, (taking note of him and of his 
temper from his Psalms,) if he were now living amongst us, 
satisfied with saying the Lord’s Prayer twice a-day and 
holding no other conversation with God? and yet this is the 
compass of the devotions of very many. I do not blame 
them for the use of such a service in their chamber; God 
forbid! As far as it goes, it is well: it is a proof that God is 
in their thoughts, though not in all their thoughts; and 
scanty as the offering is, I doubt not that (if made with 
sincerity) it brings a blessing on their heads. But Iam 
arguing on the text, our Lord’s own words, “that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint ;” and I repeat that 
such service does not come up to such precept; that David, 
whose Psalms are the best and fullest example we have of 
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true devotion, would not have been contented with such 
service; for that in him a spirit of prayer is always alive 
and ready to burst out like a flame, and does actually so 
burst out, on occasions which he finds or makes, perpetually. 
Now a sense of his sin comes across him, and forthwith to 
God he flies in prayer; “Turn me, O Lord, and deliver my 
soul: O save me for Thy mercy’s sake.” “I will confess 
my wickedness and be sorry for my sin.” “ Haste Thee to 
help me, O Lord God of my salvation.” Now he is labour- 
ing under dejection of mind, out of spirits as we say ; again 
to God he turns for relief in prayer: “How long shall I 
seek counsel in my soul, and be so vexed in my heart? how 
long shall mine enemies triumph over me? Consider, and 
hear me, O Lord my God ; lighten mine eyes, that I sleep 
not in death.” Now something has occurred to animate his 
spirit and make life look cheerful: still, in the exuberance 
of his joy, to God he makes his appeal, regarding Him as his 
place of resort, come what may: “It is God, that girdeth 
me with strength of war; and maketh my way perfect. He 
maketh my feet like hart’s feet, and setteth me up on high. 
He teacheth mine hands to fight; and mine arms shall 
break even a bow of steel. Thou hast given me the defence 
of Thy salvation.” Now he is rich, living upon the fat of 
the land: and this he makes an occasion of thanksgiving to 
God who made him so, and says, “Thou hast put gladness 
in my heart; since the time that their corn and wine and 
oil increased.” “I will lay me down in peace and take my 
rest; for it is Thou, Lord, only, that makest me dwell in 
safety :” so different were his thoughts from those of the 
worldling in a like case, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; eat, drink and be merry.” Now again 
he is poor (for his life was full of strange reverses); but 
again his poverty supplies him with another opportunity 
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of addressing his Maker: “The Lord,” says he, “is my 
Shepherd ; therefore can I lack nothing. THe shall feed me 
in a green pasture.” “TI have been young, and now am old; 
and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread.” Now he is in danger of his life: the 
danger ¢rives him once more to pour out his heart to God: 
and “In the Lord put I my trust,” says he; “how say ye 
tlen to my soul, that she should flee as a bird unto the hill.” 
Now he is a fugitive and a wanderer, and is cut off from the 
public service of God at Jerusalem: but this denial only 
makes him more intense in his other devotions; and “ Like 
as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul 
after Thee, O God. My soul is athirst for God, yea, even 
for the Living God: when shall I come to appear before the 
presence of God?” Now he is in his bed; but when sleep 
flies his eyes, it is to God that his mind turns in prayer: 
“ Have I not remembered Thee,” says he, “in my bed, and 
thought upon Thee when I was waking?” In short, you 
see, there was in this man of God that spirit of prayer of 
which I speak, which was ready to boil over, as it were, at 
every incident of his life, and which would never have 
found a sufficient vent for itself in the utterance of a few set 
words morn and night. 

This was praying “always.” And yet, forall that, David 
did not neglect the duties of a great monarch. He had time 
enough for fighting battles, and baftling treason, and making 
treaties, and governing, in short, a great empire. He was 
as busy a man, at the very least, as the very busiest of 
ourselves, be we careful and troubled as we may. Howbeit 
it is with us as it was with him, that the nature of our ne- 
cessities prescribes the nature of our prayers. We are always 
in temptation’s way ; therefore have we always need of prayer 
to keep us upright. It is not twice a-day nor for a few 
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minutes at atime that temptations beset us: and therefore 
they are not to be opposed by prayers offered so often and 
so long. But they are hovering about us all the day long, 
ready to rush in whenever the suitable opportunity can be 
spied; and so must be resisted in due proportion. The 
devil is ever desiring to have us that ‘“‘he may sift us as 
wheat;” and therefore must we ever mount a guard: 
which we shall do if we cherish ever in ourselves a spirit of 
prayer, which shall give utterance to suitable words, few as 
they may be, ever and anon. Our sims are not limited to 
twice a-day or so, nor to very short seasons in the acting ; 
but we are always sinning in one way or other, either by 
what we do or what we fail to do: and therefore should we 
be always making supplication to God to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. It is not twice 
a-day or for a few minutes at a time only that bodily 
dangers threaten us — accidents as they are called: there- 
fore it is not so often and no oftener that the Power which 
looketh to the fall of a sparrow should be appealed to for 
protection. It is not twice a-day or for a few minutes at a 
time only that we are receiving blessings at the Hand. of 
God, but every moment that we breathe—the commonest and 
most ordinary being in fact the greatest of all, if we would 
but consider what it would be to want them: therefore 
should our thanksgivings correspond; and not be returned 
grudgingly and of necessity and with as little cost of time 
as may be. 

Besides, there is another reason why man should “ pray 
always and not faint,” distinct from those we have been 
already considering. It is this: that God does not enjoin 
the duty of Prayer without making a direct benefit reflect 
upon ourselves, in the discharge of it, from the mere act 
itself. He so ordains, both in this instance and in others, 
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‘that the very exercise of His ordinances brings a blessing 
with it, let alone the express end they are meant to answer. 
It is not to be supposed that God Himself is the better for 
our prayers — prayers of such poor creatures as we are; or 
that He could not provide channels for his blessings to 
‘descend upon us without any such means used as prayer 
on our parts. Neither is it to be supposed that He chose 
to require prayer from us, as a means of our receiving & 
blessing from Him, capriciously and without any regard to 
its being a means beneficial to us of itself. No: but whilst 
He exacts of us this token of our allegiance to Him, He 
makes the act profitable to our souls’ health immediately 
and of itself. He acts in this case as in others. God ordains 
labour as the means by which man is to get his bread; “in 
the sweat of thy brow,” says He, “shalt thou eat it:” but 
though bread to eat is the great end of labour and its proper 
reward, yet there is an incidental good besides resulting from 
it, inasmuch as it is a fence to virtue. It keeps people out 
of much evil such as idleness leads to; so that even if 
labour happened from particular circumstances not to get 
the full reward due to it, it would still be beneficial to us 
by the way. Now just so it is with Prayer. Prayer —the 
very exercise —is good for us, even if the object of the 
prayer be not granted. It does not return to our own souls 
empty under any circumstances. It recoils, as it were, 
upon a man’s self to the advantage of his own soul and 
character. For the very act and habit of prayer to God 
draws a man up for a season higher than he is wont to be. 
To pray is to hold converse with God ; and a man’s mind is 
fashioned very much by the parties with whom he is ac- 
customed to hold conversation, so that he is amended by 
intercourse even with a good man; how much more by 
intercourse with the good God, who alone indeed can be 
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called good. It is with him in his character as it was with 
Moses in his face—which shone with such a lustre after he 
had been admitted to God’s presence on the Mount that the 
Israelites could not behold it by reason of the brightness. 
And we may well understand how this comes to pass: for 
when we pray, we address otrselves to and contemplate a 
Being full of perfections, the noblest Pattern of all. We 
feel abashed in His presence — humbled by a strong sense 
of our own unworthiness to approach Him, our own weak-~ 
ness and frailty and sinfulness in His sight. All this is very 
wholesome discipline for us; for it checks our presumption, 
and quenches our pride, and purifies our hearts like a 
refiner’s fire, and leads our thoughts to dwell upon what is 
invisible but yet real ; and so spiritualises them and makes 
them more like Angels’ thoughts. Whilst we pray, we have 
upon us a strong sense of our own infirmities and wants, of 
our destitution and dependence, of our debasement and sin ; 
we are under the action of a wholesome damper upon the 
upstart passions of our nature which the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life perhaps foster; there is a surrender, for the 
time, of all higher thoughts — of our rank and state, of our 
power and pretensions, of our learning and knowledge, of 
the pride of life. Must not moments, however short, in 
which we can withdraw ourselves from these disastrous in- 
fluences, be precious beyond telling ? must they not tend to 
disturb the crust of evil, that is ever forming and con- 
solidating within us; and prevent it from fixing, and 
hardening our hearts? When we pray, we are sending 
forth our thoughts upon messages of humanity and good- 
will towards our fellow-men. We are escaping for the time 
_ from the contracting effects of selfishness and the too en- 
grossing care of ourselves and our own estates, to recommend 
to the mercies and favour of God others as well as ourselves— 
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our relations and friends, our acquaintance and benefactors, 
those who are sick and forlorn, those who are poor and op- 
pressed, the widow, the fatherless, the prisoner. And these 
good effects come of prayer, whether the object for which 
the prayer is offered be itself granted or no. And therefore 
we are not to “faint,” we are told, though it should not be 
directly answered; not merely knowing that God will as- - 
suredly grant or withhold as shall be best for those who 
love Him, but that at all events we have the benefit to our 
souls which the exercise itself of prayer affords. And there 
may be herein found a reason why God should require, as 
the Parable of the widow and unjust judge seems to suppose 
He often does, a long continuance of prayer before He will 
grant the petition; not meaning to deny it after all, but 
meaning to delay it for a season, in order that, during that 
delay, the mind of the suppliant may be chastened and be 
nefited by the continual discipline of prayer. 

I have only one thing more to add, which is this ; that no 
such advantages as those I have been describing can result 
from any other prayer than such as is earnest, zealous, 
poured out fresh and full from the heart. A tame repetition 
of a few words (and those the same) a few times in the 
week cannot possibly work in us the effects I have said. 
Such repetition, if it be merely an affair of the memory and 
not of the heart, does not stir us, lift us up, purify us, abash 
us as standing before God, or smite us with a conviction of 
our sin. Prayer in fact, in its highest and properest sense, 
if is not. 

Cherish in yourselves then this spirit of Prayer, of which 
I have said so much: and do not think that you have it, 
until you find yourselves on all occasions, at odd intervals, 
in unstudied words as well as in set forms, running to God 
with a thought of petition or thanksgiving, as a child to its 
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parent, impressed with a strong sense of your dependence 
on Him for all you have or can have that is worth having. 
Isaac went into the fields, we read, to meditate. St. Peter 
went “upon the house-top to pray ”—sanctifying his privacy 
and perhaps his hour of mid-day repose by this holy ex- 
ercise. St. Paul, with his companions in travel, “kneeled 
down upon the shore and prayed.” Jesus Christ went into 
a garden and prayed. Why should not you act in like 
manner ? So will God listen to your prayers; He is pledged 
thereto by His own stedfast Word of promise. And so will 
you be made familiar with God, so to speak, before you die, 
and only want the scales removed from your eyes, which 
death will do for you, that you may see Him face to face, 
and live in the light of His countenance for ever, through 
His Blessed Son. 
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SERMON LXXVIL. 


THE LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM GOD’S DEALINGS 
WITH THE AMALEKITES AND KENITES. 


1 Sam. xv. 2, 3. 6. 


“ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which 
Amalek did to Israel, how he laid watt for him in the way, 
when he came up from Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, 
and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not ; 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass..... And Saul said unto the Kenites, 
Go, depart, get you down from among the Amalehites, lest I 
destroy you with them: for ye shewed kindness to all the 
children of Israel, when they came up out of Egypt. So 
the Kenites departed from among the Amalehites.” 


Tue sentence uttered against the Amalekites was a very 
terrible sentence to be uttered against any people. It was 
committed to the hands of Saul by God Almighty to execute 
against them. He was to exterminate them— man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. 
It is not. my intention to attempt to give any account of 
the rule by which God chooses to work in His present go- 
vernment of the world. To attempt this is to be wise be- 
yond what is written. He does what seemeth Him good, 
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and what we shall find to be actually the best of all, when 
we can see and understand all. Why therefore these Amale- 
kites were cut off, because their forefathers had sinned, is 
a question that no man is competent to enter into. God 
had purposes of His own in it; and this, like all His ways, 
was doubtless just. But the circumstance to which I would 
draw your attention, is this: that whatever may be the 
principle upon which the Almighty’s judgments proceed, 
He does visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
Him. 

The reason which God is pleased to assign for dealing 
thus severely with the people of Amalek, is this that the 
ancestors of this people attempted to stop the march of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, by attacking them furiously on the 
way. Their sin was herein something very great—greater 
perhaps on some account than we can discover from the 
history itself; for so wrathfully displeased is God at them, 
that He bids Moses “write this for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ear of Joshua,” that “ He will utterly 
put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.” 
(xod. xvii. 14.) Perhaps it was the presumptuous bold- 
ness of their sin that incensed the Almighty—the defiance 
of Him that it threw down. They saw, and must have ac- 
knowledged, that the Israelites were under His particular 
keeping —that He was guiding them and providing for 
them and protecting them on their march by a series of 
miracles, whereby He marked them for His own, and 
whereby it was made manifest that whosoever lifted a 
finger against them did it against God’s elect. Nay, it was 
immediately after a signal wonder wrought by God for 
Israel that the attack of the Amalekites was made. He 
had but just caused a torrent of water to gush from the 
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rock in Horeb, in obedience to the word of Moses, in order 
that the people might live, when Amalek falls upon them, 
determined that they shall die. This was therefore to fight 
against God; and it is in allusion to this, as I think, that 
Moses says of Amalek in Deuteronomy (where the same 
event is spoken of) that he smote Israel, when they were 
weary; and “feared not God;” (Deut. xxv. 18.)—that is, 
set at nought the proof which the miracle itself, just 
wrought, afforded, that it was not the pleasure of the 
Almighty that they should perish. So that here we have 
an offence committed against God, punished indeed at the 
time —for the Amalekites were conquered in the battle — 
but still not so punished but that an entail of the curse 
hung upon the posterity of these sinners, which showed 
itself four hundred years after. The fathers sin in the time 
of Moses and Joshua; the sons are smitten for the sin in 
the days of Saul. So long had God treasured His wrath— 
so fiercely did it burst out in the end. 

And this striking example is only in agreement with 
many others. When the sons of Eli made themselves vile, 
and their father restrained them not, God threatens him 
thus: “ Behold, the days come, that I will cut off thine 
arm, and the arm of thy father’s house, that there shall not 
be an old man in thine house.” (1 Sam. ii. 31.) A part of 
this threat was fulfilled some twenty years after, when the 
Ark of God was taken and Hophni and Phinehas, the sons 
of Eli, were slain. ‘Then the curse slept: but a hundred 
years after and more it again broke out; and Saul, in his 
rage and unjust suspicion of one Priest’s loyalty to him (for 
he thought that Abimelech was of David’s faction) gave 
the bloody command to Doeg, the Edomite, to “turn and 
fall upon the Priests:” and accordingly he did so, “and 
slew on that day fourscore and five persons.” (xxii. 18.) 
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So true was God in the end to His own decrees, and so 
surely did His sentence overtake its object. And in like 
manner when Saul slew the Gibeonites, with whom a cove- 
nant had been made so far back as in the time of Joshua, 
though the sin was not perhaps zmmediately visited — at 
least we do not know that it was—-it did not eventually 
escape; for because of it came the famine in the days of 
David on the people of Israel. 

Now the lesson I would draw from this is one that must 
touch all persons, but especially all parents. For behold 
God’s unsearchable ways, and after what intervals He some- 
times turns short upon a sin and visits it with the rod! 
You may think little of what shall happen four hundred 
years hence amongst your posterity here that then shall 
live; yet in some measure, in some considerable measure, 
you hold them and their lot in your hands. Your sins 
will not die with yourselves, any more than the sin of the 
Amalekites. God may punish you, as He punished them, 
the actual transgressors; but He may also punish those who 
spring from you, as He punished those who sprung from 
them, the transgressors by inheritance. Think then-what a 
trust is in your keeping, and take heed to your ways. Think 
of the multitudes that may trace up to you, when all the 
generations of men shal! stand before God at the judgment; 
and of the souls who might have been clothed in brightness, 
who shall confess the tarnish that has passed upon them, 
and all through some corruption of yours. Think of this 
and take heed to your ways. 

The daughters of Lot committed a great and grievous 
sin, and Moab and Ammon were the fruits of that sin; and 
they were the respective heads of two great nations, their 
descendants. But the wickedness of the parent stock was 
scen in the character of those nations — both Moabites and 
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Ammonites forsaking the God of Abraham and giving 
themselves up to the worship of abominations, of Molech 
and Baal-Peor, the most savage and the most licentious of 
idols ; so that God had to execute terrible judgment against 
both: might it not have been better for these two nations 
if they had never been born? Esau was a profane man — 
despising the birth-right with which the priesthood was 
probably connected, and taking unto himself wives of the 
idolaters who surrounded him —and from him sprung the 
Edomites, and these very Amalekites of whom we are 
speaking, and a number of wild and lawless tribes with 
which the wilderness between Egypt and Canaan was 
full; all succeeding to their father’s character, their hand 
against every man and every man’s hand against them, 
and too faithfully expressing the rock from which they were 
hewn and the pit from which they were digged. Nay, if we 
want an example of the wide-wasting effects of one man’s 
sin upon his posterity to the latest time, what need have we 
to look beyond the first sin of all— ¢thaé sin, whereby we 
who are removed from it by so many thousand years are 
still the sufferers ; through zé born in sin, nurtured in sick- 
ness and sorrow, and taken off by the bitterness of death ? 

Let parents therefore, and indeed let all who have others 
in any way committed to them, or connected with them and 
under their control, remember what a train of consequences 
flows from what they do; that generations yet unborn may 
have a respect unto them. And let them take such heed to 
their actions as if those actions were never to die; as if they 
were to live and bring forth fruit, bad or good, amongst 
those who shall be here years and ages after they themselves 
shall have gone down into their graves. 

There is another consideration which presents itself on 
reflecting upon this same history; that we may sin, and 
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forget our sins, and think that they are done with, and 
enjoy perhaps the fruits of them, and bid ourselves be of 
good cheer —all being well, God having overlooked us. 
But, as we see in the case before us, vengeance is His and 
He will assuredly repay. He may pause for a time; for a 
long time, for years, for a life: but the ungodly shall come 
to a fearful end ai last, 

These Amalekites struck the blow at Israel in the wilder- 
ness, under circumstances which made it an act of aggra- 
vated wickedness. They were checked at the time, no 
doubt, but their discomfiture was not complete. They grew 
and prospered: they extended themselves across the country 
from Havilah to Shur, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 
They subdued Israel under the Judges. ‘“ Amalek was the 
first of the nations.” God’s wrath against them slept; He 
let them have their day of triumph; years rolled on, and 
generation after generation passed away; and who would 
have thought that the old offence was remembered by the 
Most High? But at last “the Lord awaked as one out of 
sleep:” and “I remember,” saith He —yea, though four 
centuries had elapsed since it was done—“ I remember that 
which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in the 
way, when he came up from Egypt. Now go and smite 
Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare 
them not.” Thus at length Balaam’s prophecy was ful- 
filled; and the end of this great people was, that they 
perished for ever. For though we have one or two notices 
of them in Scripture after this, they never appear to have 
recovered from this great judgment which Samuel and Saul 
executed against them. 

The dealings of God with the sinners the Amalekites are 
His dealings with any other sinners, whether nations or in- 
dividuals. ‘“ Be sure your sin will find you out.” You may 
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almost or altogether have forgotten it; you may half per- 
suade yourselves that God hath forgotten it too; you may 
see no tokens of His displeasure pursuing you: but think 
not that it will be so always. He who counts the hairs of 
your head does not leave your transgressions uncounted. 
“ The judgments of God”—says Bishop Hall, in his contem- 
plation of the slaughter of the Priests, the descendants of Eli, 
of which I have spoken, which the accidental information 
by Doeg to Saul, touching David and Abimelech, brought 
to pass — “the judgments of God are not open, but are al- 
ways just; He knows how by one man’s sin to punish the 
sin of another, and by both their sins and punishment to 
glorify Himself. If His word sleep, it shall not die; but 
after long intermissions breaks forth in those effects which 
we had forgotten to look for, and ceased to fear.”* And the 
images by which the Bible represents one while the calm 
forbearance, and then the sudden and fierce anger of the 
Living God, are not to be lightly regarded. Now “He 
endureth with much long-suffering ;” and now again “He 
is a consuming fire.” Now He is Wisdom, speaking words 
of comfort or gentle rebuke, “How long, ye simple ones, will 
ye love simplicity?” and now He is the indignant Spirit, 
who laughs at the sudden desolation of the wicked. Now He 
forgives, and suspends His wrath, and forgives this once ; 
and now He unexpectedly looks out upon His enemy at the 
morning watch, and troubles him and consumes him in a 
moment. Here or hereafter or in both cases God will make 
every sinner feel that His eye has been upon him, howbeit 
he thought not of it. Here or hereafter he will learn that 
he has been all along in the hollow of God’s hand, and that 
it was only of His great mercy that He had forborne to 


* Contempl. b. xiii. David and Abimelech. 
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erush him in his sin, in the very act. Repent therefore and 
believe and fall not into this fearful judgment. 

But I have not yet done with this history of Saul’s 
slaughter of the Amalekites. There is another portion of 
it, on which it is more pleasing to dwell, and which presents 
to us the picture, I have hitherto been holding up, re- 
versed. 

When the destruction of Amalek was determined upon, it 
happened that another people, the Kenites, were dwelling 
amongst them. Now what is the fate of these? Are these 
too to perish with the rest? “And Saul said unto the 
Kenites,” (no doubt on the authority of God,) “ Go, depart, 
get you down from among the Amalekites, lest I destroy you 
with them: for ye shewed kindness to all the children of 
Israel, when they came up out of Egypt. So the Kenites 
departed from among the Amalekites.” These Kenites were 
the descendants of Jethro or Raguel, the father-in-law of 
Moses. Jethro, you will remember, feared God, and did 
much to expedite the difficult march of the Israelites through 
the wilderness. He suggested the formation of a council, by 
which some of the burden of government was taken from the 
shoulders of Moses. He was “as eyes to them” whilst they 
were wandering through a country better known to him 
than to them. And either he or his entered with them into 
the land of Canaan, and dwelt and prospered among them.* 
The conduct therefore of the Father of the Kenites was the 
very reverse of that of Amalek. Jethro helped the people 
of the Lord—Amalek hindered them. Accordingly, as the 
latter drew down upon themselves and their posterity the 
curse of God, so did the former draw down upon himself 
and upon those who should come after him His blessing. 


* Numb. x. 29; Judges, i. 16. 
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The Kenites, his descendants, were living among the Ama- 
lekites, as we have seen, at the time when Saul was charged 
to exterminate them; but a hair of their heads was not to 
be touched in this wasting war— because their fathers, 
four hundred years before, had shewed kindness unto Israel. 
The Kenites probably dwelt in tents, and not in houses, for 
you may remember that Jael (who was a Kenite) was in a 
tent when Sisera fled to her, and not in a house; and the 
Rechabites, who were a branch of the Kenites, always dwelt 
in tents, leading a roving life amongst the Israelites, and 
probably exercising amongst them some mechanical trades, 
but having nothing to do with husbandry — resembling in 
their habits (except that they appear to have been a religi- 
ous people) the Gipsies among ourselves. It was an easy 
matter therefore for the Kenites to depart from among the 
Amalekites. God gave them warning of danger, and fitted 
them by the manner of their lives for profiting by the 
warning, without much inconvenience to themselves. Here 
therefore you see the Almighty showing mercy unto 
thousands of children, for the sake of their fathers (even 
those far removed from them) who had loved Him and kept 
His commandments: and well might Balaam say, in a 
figurative as well as in a literal sense, when he took up his 
parable and looked on the Kenites, “ Strong is thy dwelling 
place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock,” — for God was 
their strength and the High God the rock of their defence. 
And in many other instances do we find the Almighty 
regarding with tenderness the remote offspring of holy men 
who had made Him their friend — so that, in His merciful 
dispensation toward the armies of Moses, He is said to have 
“remembered Abraham His servant” (Ps. ev. 42.). And, 
even in the days of our Lord, it is under the same feeling 
that He replies upon the hypocrite who cavilled at His 
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curing the poor woman on the Sabbath-day, “ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the Sabbath-day?” (St. Luke, xiii. 16.) 

Such is the encouragement given to parents and heads of 
families to walk in God’s Law and to keep their children 
and household in the same. Then, when they die, they 
transmit to them God’s blessing, which will assuredly wear 
better than anything they can leave them besides ; a blessing 
which may go down with them through ages to come ; as it 
descended through the line of the Kings of Judah as com- 
pared with that of Israel. And I doubt not, that if the re- 
gister of our parish, or any of still earlier date, had recorded 
not merely the names of your forefathers, but their characters 
too, it would be found to this day that, in a great majority 
of instances, they are living over again in you, their 
children: that those who walked in the Law of their God 
(as far as they could) blameless, are still represented by an 
offspring that have the fear of God before their eyes too; 
and that on the other hand the godless father of other days 
has not buried his sin with him, but has bequeathed it to 
those who have sprung from his loins and now live—and 
had it not in his power to say upon his death-bed, however 
he might desire it, “On me be the curse of God, my son,” 
and on me alone. Let the present generation then, in their 
turn, take heed unto themselves and unto the souls over 
which they are made overseers: that, instead of making 
those little ones to offend and hanging mill-stones round 
their own necks, they may be the means of conveying to 
them the favour of God; of thus enlarging His kingdom 
upon earth; and of saving (under Christ) many souls alive 
— both others, and their own. 

There is another observation which is suggested by this 
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part of my subject —that as your sin is sure to find you out 
eventually, so eventually shall not your godly lives go unob- 
served or unrewarded. “For God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love, which ye have shewed 
towards His name.” The cup of water given to the disciple 
shall have its reward. But God must be left to bring all 
this to pass in His own good time. It may be His pleasure 
to withhold the blessing for a season. The Kenites did a 
favour unto Israel on their march: the Kenites are remem- 
bered because of it, four centuries after. They were no 
principal people; they were a mere handful in Israel — the 
family of the Priest of Midian, increased by years and per- 
haps by stragglers from the parent country. But little as 
they were, both in their own sight and in that of others, 
God saw them, and singled them out, and kept them under 
His own hand, and fenced them in their tents by His 
Providence; and in the conflict of the nations that sur- 
rounded them plucked them out of the enemy’s hand. 
Therefore let none who are secretly serving God with all 
diligence be faint-hearted, though they should receive for a 
while no particular proof of His regard. They are not too 
few in number or too insignificant in importance for Him to 
watch over and take interest in, let them be assured—for 
one sinner saved is enough to give joy in heaven. The 
blessing that God may have in store for those that love 
Wim may be delayed, but it will come with interest. It 
could not perhaps come sooner consistently with their 
spiritual welfare ; perhaps it cannot come at all in this world 
consistently with it. We may require to have a thorn in 
the flesh for our soul’s good, as St. Paul did. God may see 
that we cannot bear complete prosperity — that it would be 
only a snare to us, and that which should have been for our _ 
peace be unto us an occasion of falling. It may be that we 
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must be made perfect through suffering—that we must sow 
in tears in order that we may reap in joy. But we are not 
therefore to think that God hath forgotten to be gracious, 
or that He hath shut up His loving kindness in displeasure. 
We have nothing to do but to put our trust in His promises 
and tarry His leisure. 

And so may God put into our hearts to be willing and 
active instruments in His hands for spreading His know- 
ledge among the generation in which we are born, doing 
good to those about us, whilst there is time; that genera- 
tions yet to come, who will never know us on earth, may 
feel in themselves our good works, and glorify our common 
Father ; and that when we are dead we may yet speak to 
them. May we thus reap the blessing promised to those 
who turn others unto righteousness, and have our own sins 
covered. And may we never walk carelessly and never 
desperately, but constantly bear in mind that the righteous 
Judge will remember our misdeeds though we should forget 
them; and that He will succour the righteous at the last, 
though He may seem to forsake him for a season. 
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SERMON LXXVIILI. 


FAITH IN THE PROMISES OF GOD. 


HEB exiglS—=L6s 


“ These all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly if they 
had been mindful of that country from whence they came 
out, they might have had opportunity to have returned. But 
now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 


In this most remarkable chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews St. Paul endeavours to reconcile his countrymen 
to the doctrine of Faith—so leading a doctrine of the New 
Testament—by showing that it was no new doctrine, now 
preached for the first time, but that it did actually influence 
the lives and conversation of the Fathers of old time, the 
Patriarchs themselves. They walked by Faith— Abraham 
more especially. They walked by Faith: faith in promises 
which God had conveyed in such words as these; “ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee: and 
I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
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and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing: 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” There was something mysterious in the words of 
this promise. It conveyed, however, two things: the pros- 
pect of a kingdom of some sort or other, and of an heir in 
whom all the world should be blessed. The heir was Christ, 
who in the fulness of time should come, and whose day, we 
are expressly told by Jesus Himself, Abraham, though 
living more than two thousand years before, saw and re- 
joiced to see. The kingdom was two-fold, the earthly 
Canaan and the heavenly Canaan; the former being a type 
of the latter, Judea a figure of heaven itself. It seems to 
have been so understood by Abraham, as well as by his im- 
mediate children; and it is constantly so represented in the 
later days of the Jewish Commonwealth by the several Pro- 
phets. Isay, Abraham and his immediate children under- 
stood God’s promise to relate not merely to a kingdom of 
this world (though it was true that a kingdom of this world 
they were to have), but also to a kingdom not of this world, 
to the possession of heaven above. For in the chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from which my text is taken, 
Abraham is said to “sojourn in the land of promise as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” So that Abraham, when actually got 
into the land of promise, looked upon himself not as a set- 
tler there but as a stranger: so much so, that he would not 
be at the pains to attempt the building of a city in it, but 
contented himself, for the short time he had to stay there, 
with being a dweller in tents, which might be put up or 
taken down in an hour. Meanwhile “he looked for a city 
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which had foundations” — whereby cannot be meant Jeru- 
salem, which was in due time to be the capital of this earthly 
kingdom: it cannot, I say, be meant that he was looking 
forward to the erection of this city, seeing that the city to 
which he looked is expressly declared to have for its 
builder, not man, but God. It was a heavenly city there- 
fore that his expectations were fastened on—even Jeru- 
salem which is above. And that such was his expectation 
is more clearly implied in what follows; for he and his sons 
“confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.” This they confessed, though they were actually 
dwelling in the land which God had promised to give them. 
Now “they that say such things,” argues the Apostle — 
i.e. they that account themselves nothing but strangers 
and pilgrims in the land where they happen to abide—“ de- 
clare plainly that they seek a country:” that they do not 
feel themselves fixtures where they are, but have an eye to 
some other abiding-place. And what that abiding-place 
was to which these Patriarchs looked St. Paul goes on to 
tell us: “they desired a better country,” says he,—a better 
country than Canaan, —“ that is, an heavenly.” 

Such were the feelings of Abraham, who is ever repre- 
sented in Scripture as the most faithful of men. And I 
have brought his case under your consideration now, that 
you may see how his faith wrought in him as touching the 
things of this world; that you may see what complexion 
the things of this world wear in the eyes of a man who is 
under the influence of a strong faith in the truth of God’s 
promises. For hereby will be supplied a kind of gauge 
by which we can measure the strength of our own faith. 
We may put to ourselves the question, — Do I regard the 
affairs of this life at all in the spirit in which Abraham 
regarded them? and if I do not, must I not further ask 
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myself, Can then any portion of that faith which wrought 
these effects in Abraham be working in me? 

Now it was not because this Patriarch had no share in 
the good things of this life, that they sat so loosely on him, 
for he had of its good things. He was a man of substance ; 
he “was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold,” we are 
told; he had “three hundred and eighteen trained ser- 
vants.” But what of that? His heart was after none of 
these things. So little indeed was it after them (as you 
have seen), that he would not be at the pains to establish 
himself in the country where he dwelt; would not so much 
as build himself a house in it: counting himself but a pil- 
grim there after all, and feeling that his true country, the 
spot where he was indeed to set up his rest, was elsewhere 
—even above. But what was it that set him so loose from 
the good things of the earth with which he was compassed 
about? It was his faith—his faith in God’s promise, 
understood by him in its figurative but true sense, that He 
would give him a city which had foundations ; not perish- 
able, as are the most lasting of earthly possessions, but 
which should endure for ever,—a city built and made by 
His own eternal hands. Abraham therefore kept his eye 
fixed on this; and the objects that were between him and 
it could not much move him. He overlooked them whilst 
he gazed at, and longed for, this promise which was afar off. 

Ii was natural that it should be so. Were our faith in 
things unseen what it should be, the things which are seen 
and about us would loose their hold. For let us put a case. 
Many of the inhabitants of this country are at this moment 
emigrating — seeking a settlement for themselves in a dis- 
tant country far away across the seas. Suppose it was 
determined that we should do so too, in a few years’ time— 
say five or ten; that it was not a matter of choice with us 
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altogether, but that our circumstances were such as made 
it quite certain that, after that period was expired, go we 
must. I ask how we should pass these five or ten years 
that intervened? Would the prospect of our speedy emi- 
gration make any difference in our mode of life for that 
interval? For instance, should we set about building our- 
selves new, substantial, and expensive houses on this side 
the water; should we furnish them with any very great 
care or cost; should we be laying in any very vast stores 
of goods; should we be planting orchards, or forest trees, 
and laying out much capital on our lands which was not 
likely to make a quick return? Should we try all means 
to make ourselves more and more in love with the things 
about us here; entangle ourselves with them more and 
more; enter into partnerships; involve ourselves in schemes 
of doubtful issue and distant success ? Again, should we 
banish altogether from our minds the thought that we were 
to go; should we make no suitable provision for it; get our 
property into no convenient compass for transporting, or 
for serving us at least when we should have transported 
ourselves? Should we never talk to our neighbours and 
friends about this our long voyage which we were soon 
about to take; should we keep still silence upon it, as 
though we had no such matter in contemplation ; or would 
they not find us in our conversation constantly, and almost 
without being ourselves aware, alluding to it? Then again, 
should we be contented to rest in entire ignorance of this 
new country whither we were so soon to be bound; should 
we make no inquiries about it before we went—what kind 
of people were likely to thrive in it; what kind of stock 
we ought to take out with us; what kind of habits we ought 
to acquire in order to possess ourselves of it with profit ; 
what kind of government there was in it; who might be its 
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governor; what its laws? Should we not endeavour to 
learn the sort of society we were likely to encounter there; 
the particular advantages the country held out; what bless- 
ings it was likely to shed upon us; whether it was indeed 
a land flowing with milk and honey, as we had heard, the 
glory of all lands, or not? Ifa book had been written by 
travellers who knew all about it and described it, should 
we not endeavour to possess ourselves of that book? Should 
we not read it with intense interest; apply all the descrip- 
tions, as we went on, to our own especial case and circum- 
stances; talk over the information we there obtained touch- 
ing the country, so deeply affecting us, with our families, 
our kinsfolk, and acquaintance? Would not this book be 
considered a very great treasure? and should we not be 
constantly referring to it, both as a guide for our various 
preparations — how they could be made to the best advan- 
tage —and also as a satisfactory source of comfort to us, : 
under the prospect of our separation from so much that we 
should have to leave behind us on this side the water? 
Should we not dwell on the pleasant scenes it set before us 
—the clear streams, and gentle gales, and rich pastures, 
and cloudless skies which were there promised us? Should 
we not be further busy in persuading others to embark 
with us, to cast in their lots with ours—especially all the 
members of our own household, our valued friends and 
neighbours, whom we have lived with and loved? Should 
we not try to shake their attachment to the soil where they 
had grown up, by representing to them, in as glowing 
colours as we could, this better country whither we were 
going? What and if we could tell them that they had 
already friends and relatives settled there who would doubt- 
less receive them with joy, and that it would not therefore 
be altogether a strange place to them! What and if we 
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could tempt them further by telling them of men who had 
been so bent on going, knowing it to be so blessed a coun- 
try, that nothing could keep them here; nay, that they 
would sell themselves to work their passage across, having 
no other means of paying their fare; or even cut off their 
right hands, if by such a sacrifice they could get over! 
What and if we could tell them that the Governor of the 
country had actually sent for them, promising them that they 
should be “ rulers over ten cities,” if they would go: nay, 
more, that though they should leave house and brethren 
and sisters and father and mother and wife and children 
and lands on this side the sea, in the old country, they 
should receive, in that new country, houses and brethren 
and sisters and mothers and children and lands an hundred- 
fold! What if we could tell them that all these wonderful 
benefits were guaranteed to them by the son of the Governor 
himself, who had actually come over hither to publish these 
terms; that people might learn from his own lips what 
awaited them if they would listen and make the venture, 
and that there might be no possible mistake! I say that, if 
we were fully persuaded that in five or ten years’ time we 
must infallibly be called on to take ship and pass away to 
this strange land, the prospect, thus certainly entertained, 
could not fail to work in us many or all of the effects I have 
described. All would depend on the firmness of our per- 
suasion touching this matter. We must be convinced that 
this country did actually exist—that it was not a mere 
imagination ; that it was a country very inviting to go unto. 
And we must be convinced that to go thither we must be 
prepared, come what may, at the end of that period of time. 
A half persuasion of all this would not serve. Were we 
only half convinced that there was such a country at all, or 
that we should ever be called on to sail for it, it is not likely 
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we should bestir ourselves in the same degree, if indeed at 
all. Now these things, as you will have perceived, are an alle- 
gory, —an allegory which the practical instance, however, 
of Abraham and his faith suggests. The faith of Abraham 
in a world to come did actually influence him with respect 
to the things of this world as I have supposed. This, I re- 
peat, was the victory that overcame the things of the world 
with him, even his faith. It lowered their value in his 
eyes. It loosened his affections from them, or rather pre- 
vented his affections from ever fastening on them at all. It 
lifted him to higher things; and to those his life and con- 
versation tended habitually as to a point. 

Now, I repeat,.let us try our own faith in God’s promises 
with respect to a future world by the like test. Does it act 
upon us in the estimate we take, in the views we entertain, of 
that world? Does it inspire us with a curiosity to learn 
all we can about it? Does it make us talk about it, and 
muse about it, and try to gather out of our Bibles all that is 
known about it, and shape our lives and conversations for it, 
and encourage as many as we can to join in removing to it ? 
That is the question. ~ If the faith be right and steadfast, it 
cannot fail of so doing. If things temporal and seen are 
the only or uppermost things in all our thoughts, we may 
indeed profess with our lips a belief in the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come, but it is a belief 
of the lips only —there is nothing hearty in it. It must be 
that either we have no proper conviction that there is a 
world beyond the grave, or no proper conviction that we 
shall be soon called upon to set out for it. Therefore, let us 
set about in earnest to establish these convictions better 
within us. We can have no religion till we do. And little 
more is wanted than a proper direction of our thoughts to 
the subject, in order that such conviction should be felt ; 
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together with earnest prayer to Almighty God for the help of 
His Spirit, one of whose offices it is to improve such con- 
viction in us. We are unconvinced because we are uncon- 
cerned, and never set our minds fairly upon such questions. 
“My people doth not consider,” was God’s complaint of 
old ; and it may well beso still. It is the want of considera- 
tion that begets in mankind so much practical unbelief. 
Yea, who could doubt about a world beyond the grave, who 
observed that nothing that we know of is annihilated or 
blotted clean out of existence, much less such noble and 
spiritual beings as men’s souls: or who felt that his own 
soul is made capable of thinking of another world, and 
desiring and seeking an endless home, and remembered 
that God fits all His creatures for the uses He has for them, 
and would not therefore put into our minds this desire of an 
endless home if He had not prepared such a home for them: 
or who bore in mind that all nations, heathen as well as 
Christian, ever have been, and still are, governed more or 
less by the hopes and fears of a life to come, having a wit- 
ness thereof in themselves? Still less could any man feel 
his faith in a future world weak who suffered himself to 
dwell upon the testimony his Bible offers: who considered 
the Angels of which it speaks, themselves already inhabi- 
tants of that world unseen into which we are searching ; 
and the spirits of which it tells, which, after having entered 
into that world, were recalled for a while to animate their 
bodies again — the soul of Lazarus, for instance, which was 
brought up, after it had entered the region of departed 
spirits and dwelt there four days, and the soul of our 
Blessed Lord Himself, which returned from Paradise after 
a sojourn there of nearly the same duration, and, after that 
He had finished the great work He had to do on earth, 
the ransom of our souls, retreated once more to the 
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realms invisible: and who further bore in mind that the 
Apostles, to whom Jesus and the Spirit that succeeded Him 
taught the secrets of this invisible country, confirming the 
Word by great signs and wonders — that these Apostles, I 
say, were so satisfied with the testimony thus borne to it, 
that they were content to give up all that they had for it, 
and to lay down their lives rather than forfeit their hope 
of it. 

And if arguments present themselves by numbers in 
proof of a world beyond the grave, such as must yield us 
conviction if duly weighed, much more will others present 
themselves to work in us a conviction that we are, as it 
were, under notice to set out for it in a very short time in- 
deed. Surely I need not lay before you proofs, that man 
“cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and continueth not :” that “in the midst of life 
we are in death:” that we have so many breaths to breathe, 
and it is over with us here! 

Let us then yield up our thoughts to these subjects, and 
our faith cannot help gathering strength. Then may we 
hope that — if we do not indeed at once attain unto that 
perfect faith which wrought.in the Patriarch, so that he 
counted all things here below as nothing compared with the 
country whither he had steadfastly set his face to go; or 
to that perfect faith of the Apostle, which did not allow him 
even to look at the things which are seen and temporal, 
counting them as dross; yet at least we shall net rate this 
world and the fashions thereof so highly as we do now; nor 
form our schemes and lay out our lives with reference to it 
as we do now; nor be governed, or enslaved rather, by its 
hollow promises and pretensions so sadly as we are now; nor 
seek the uppermost seats in it so eagerly as we do now; nor 
fear its frowns, nor court its poor favours, nor harden our 
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hearts in its pleasures, nor walk in its selfish ways so ab- 
jectly as we do now; nor load ourselves so much with its 
thick clay as we do now; nor be so very careful and so 
much troubled about so many things as we are now; nor 
shut up our spirits so very closely as we do now in the body 
of this death: but, on the contrary, loosening our hearts 
more and -more from the bonds with which Satan has 
bound us these many years, we shall set them more and 
more on truer riches and truer joys, on higher objects and 
nobler and holier examples; and prepare them for a 
better country, i.e. an heavenly, which Christ Jesus hath 
purchased for us by His precious blood, and whither He is 
gone before to prepare for us a place. And so may God 
Almighty grant, that like as we do believe this His only 
begotten Son to have ascended into the heavens; so we may 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him con- 
tinually dwell, who liveth and reigneth with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. 
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SERMON LXXIX. 


CHARACTER OF ESAU. 


GEN. xxvii. 34. 


“ And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried 
with an exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father, Bless 
me, even me also, O my father.” 


THERE is something in the character of Esau very strange, 
and at first sight mysterious ; but which on examination is 
to be explained, and will furnish us with a valuable lesson 
of guidance for our own hearts. Esau was a man of the 
world, and such as the world loves: nay, there was much in 
him that would make him acceptable to most persons. He 
was a man of enterprise and hardihood, maintaining himself 
and his family by the chase: he was a brave and bold man; 
one to make his way in the jostle of life, and born to com- 
mand. He was apparently a kind-hearted son. Isaac his 
father, we read, loved him; and his own reverence for his 
father, in turn, stayed his hand when he was about to 
avenge himself of Jacob for the fraud he had practised on 
him: whom he would not slay at least so long as his father 
-lived. For that father he seems to have retained his affec- 
tion to the last; and when the old man was gathered unto 
his people, he, as well as Jacob, buried him. Against his 
Q 2 
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brother indeed he did breathe fierce vengeance, but he had 
been deeply injured ; and the absence of his brother in exile 
for many years softened his angry feelings, so that when 
they again met he had forgotten his resentment, and “Esau 
ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.” There is much, I say, in all this that 
many men will approve; something that will be approved by 
all. It is on the whole a character that would find favour 
in the eyes of mankind in general. Yet God, who seeth not 
as man seeth, held him, as it should seem, comparatively in 
little esteem. There are several passages in Scripture which 
justify us in coming to such conclusion. “ Look diligently,” 
are the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “lest there be 
any fornicator or profane person, as Esau, who, for one 
morsel of meat, sold his birthright.” And in a passage of 
the Prophet Malachi — a passage quoted by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans — it is said of God, “Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated.” How happens it then that 
Esau, with so much in him that recommends him to the 
favour of man, should have been so little acceptable to God? 
What was it that was lacking in him which offended his 
heavenly Father? I will endeavour to explain: and the 
explanation will be found to consist in this; that though not 
without some virtues, he was on the whole a man without 
religion, with no religious principle; his virtues, attribu- 
tabie to a good natural disposition, as it is called, but not at 
all to the Grace of God working within him. It remains to 
prove this. 

Now, in the first place, we discover him on his return 
from hunting, in a moment of ungoverned appetite, agreeing 
to sell his birthright to his brother for a mess of pottage. 
What harm was there in this, you will say? It argued 
what I have said, that he had in him no sense of religion, 
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Tt is not improbable that, in those days, the birthright 
conveyed with it the Priesthood: for the first-born were 
sanctified to the Lord by Moses at the command of God, and 
after a while the Levites, who were actually the ministers of 
holy things, were substituted for the first-born ; so that the 
quality of the Levites seems to mark the previous quality of 
the first-born, and that they had been the Priesthood for a 
season. [Esau therefore in selling his birthright —or de- 
spising it, as the Scripture represents him —was probably 
declaring that he would himself have nothing to do with 
ministering to the worship of God in his own family; and 
that if his younger brother thought it an honour, it was at 
his service for a meal of lentiles. This act, therefore, in- 
dicates, as I said, in Esau a want of all sense of religion. 

But most likely this was not all. Possibly the possession 
of the birthright secured to him who enjoyed it the privi- 
lege of conferring the Blessing, with all the great promises 
contained in it, on him who was next in succession —i. e. 
the promises which God had made to Abraham, that the 
land of Canaan should be given to his posterity; and that 
“in his Seed,” namely in Christ, “should all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” Now if this was the case, Esau, in 
selling his birthright, gave token that he was indifferent to 
these vast promises of God — that for the earthly Canaan, 
perhaps always understood in some degree to be the type of 
the heavenly Canaan, he cared not; neither for Him whose 
birth in due time was to spread joy over the whole earth—the 
Messiah of God. Here, again, there is strong evidence that 
Esau was a man without religion; having no faith in God’s 
sure Word, and no feeling of sin in himself that taught him 
to vaiue the prospect of a Saviour who might redeem him 
from Adam’s curse. 

Nor is this all that may be gathered to our present pur- 
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pose. There is another incident in the life of Esau, which 
shows him to have been a man without religion. The 
Canaanite was then in the land wherein he dwelt. The 
family of Abraham had been brought out of Mesopotamia 
simply that they might be kept apart from their own idola- 
trous relations, and preserved in a distant country as pure 
worshippers of the true God: they were to be the salt of 
the earth. But these Canaanites among whom they so- 
journed were sinners above all men—given to gross idolatry, 
with all the brutal and indecent rites connected with it. 
They were at that very time fast filling up the measure of 
their wickedness, and God was only tarrying for this to be 
done before He should visit them with all His displeasure, 
and slay them and drive them out by the sword of Joshua 
and the Judges. It was an abomination, therefore, for one of 
the family of the faithful, a child of Abraham, to ally him- 
self with this accursed race, this ungodly generation. This, 
however, Esau did. ‘He took to wife,” we read, “ Judith, 
the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashemath, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite” —z.e. both of them Ca- 
naanites—“ which,” it is added, “were a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah :” —a grief of mind, because the 
marriage of their son was an utterly ungodly marriage; a 
marriage that proved that he had no proper feeling of being 
one of a family which in a more especial manner was God’s 
elect; and a marriage which must have led him to be 
partaker — as it showed he had the taste to be — of all the 
wicked customs of that wicked people, whom their own land 
was appointed by God, in the strong language of Scripture, 
to “spue out.” Indeed, how painful was this act of Esau to 
his more righteous parents appears from a second mention 
that is made of their deep concern for it: “I am weary of 
my life,” said some time afterwards Rebekah to Isaac, 
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““T am weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth;” 
these daughters whom Esau had taken for wives, and whose 
evil ways were a daily offence unto Rebekah. “If Jacob,” 
then she adds, “ take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such 
as these which are of the daughters of the land, what good 
shall my life do me?” If her other son should follow in the 
steps of his brother, and confound the chosen race with the 
seed of the idolaters, why should she desire to live? It 
appears, therefore, [repeat, from this incident in the con- 
duct of Esau, that he was governed by his passions, and 
set all religious considerations at nought. 

We now have the key to the little estimation in which 
God held him, however much he might be held in by man. 
God saw in him a man who, whatever popular qualities he 
might possess, had in him no practical faith in his Maker, 
and no love, desire, or concern, for a Saviour to come. 
Therefore God hated him. 

This, then, is the conclusion at which I arrive from the 
consideration of the character of Esau; that no man finds 
favour in God’s sight, whatever popular and pleasing quali- 
ties he may possess, but he who is governed in all things by 
a religious principle: that it is not enough to be what is 
called a good-hearted man — for this it appears Esau was— 
that this is not enough to secure God’s appreval; he must 
be a religious man to be acceptable to Him, and this, it 
appears, Esau was not. It is very important to keep this 
distinction before us, God Himself having marked it so 
decisively. The two characters—I mean the good-heurted 
man and the religious man—are as far from each other as Re- 
velation and no Revelation. The one acts very much as a 
respectable heathen would have acted under the like circum- 
stances; the other acts as a man who always heard God’s 
voice speaking unto him. Much as there may be in the 
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conduct of Esau which recommends itself to men, there 
is nothing that a heathen might not have displayed in 
the same degree. A heathen might have been as frank 
in his speech, as bold in his carriage, as dutiful a son, as 
forgiving a brother. There was nothing, in short, in his 
behaviour to contrast him with a heathen. The love and 
fear of God as a principle did not stir in him. ‘hese 
pleasing qualities of his did not spring out of it. He was 
frank, not because God delights in singleness of heart, but 
because he felt himself under no constraint ; there was 
nobody to compel him to cunning. He was brave and bold, 
because he was born with a strong hand and a high spirit ; 
and whether his courage was shown in a good cause or a 
bad one, was a matter of indifference to him. The courage 
of a godly man is of a different sort : it springs out of a con- 
sciousness that God is with him, and ean therefore only 
show itself in a cause which God approves. Esau loved his 
father as an instinct — animals do the same in a degree; he 
would have done violence to his nature had it been other- 
wise. And he spared his brother at first, not out of any 
reverence for God’s Law which forbad a brother’s blood to 
be shed, but out of consideration for his father’s feelings 
alone. And he finally forgave him, not because he thought 
the act well-pleasing to a merciful God, but because an in- 
terval of more than twenty years had served to lay his 
anger to sleep. There was nothing in all this, I say, of 
which a heathen would not have been capable: and so soon 
as he is called upon to do an act which would prove in him 
a religious principle, he flinches from the test. He regards 
not, or at least lightly regards, the Priesthood which would 
have entailed on him an active share in the worship of 
God ; and, above all, he sets small store by the future bless- 
ing of the Messiah, of whose person in the flesh he cares not 
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greatly to be himself the progenitor, and of whose coming 
he has no very ardent desire to be the appointed herald. 
God therefore does not claim him; for he had not God in 
all his thoughts. 

If therefore, my friends, God has caused any of you to 
come into the world possessed of warm hearts and kindly 
feelings, so that all men speak well of you, whilst at the same 
time you are conscious that your conduct, however it may 
be praised, is not governed by a religious principle, by the 
love and fear of God, consider yourselves as living in jeopardy 
of your souls every hour. It is a position of peculiar danger, 
and for this reason; that so long as an ungodly man is an 
unpopular man too—a man who is evil spoken of because 
mankind can see in him nothing to love, and much to con- 
demn—he has a chance of being put upon self-examination ; 
he may say within himself, all men would not thus hate me 
unless there were in me much to be hated, much that is 
really bad and base, much that needs being rooted out, anda 
better principle being substituted in its stead. So may such 
a man be brought nearer to God ; he may be led to discover 
that a religious principle is that which he lacketh to set all 
to rights; he may be converted and save his soul alive. 
But when an ungodly man is nevertheless a favourite with 
his fellows—when they receive him gladly, and part from 
him with reluctance, and speak friendly of him to their 
neighbours—that man may very readily deceive himself in his 
own estimate of himself: he encounters nothing to shock 
him with his own defects, nothing to turn his eyes inward 
upon his own evil heart, nothing to humble him as a sinner 
in his own sight. Be ye therefore very careful how ye 
judge yourselves according to man’s judgment of you. 
Your outward man may be acceptable to many; but, for 
yourselves, look to the hidden man of your own hearts. 
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Nobody can guess how this is but yourselves; and this is 
that of you which will be brought before the tribunal of 
Christ. Look into your own bosoms, out of which are the 
issues of your lives, and see whether the love and fear of 
God reign there, and prompt you in all your actions, small 
and great. Let nothing less than that principle, working 
in you, satisfy. Let not warmth or heart, and generous 
feelings, and family affection, and neighbourly good-will, 
and honesty, and frankness, and courage, if you find them all 
in you, content you. Go deeper; search yourselves to the 
core ; and never rest till you have got fairly and lastingly 
fixed in you, as the mainspring of all your movements, as 
the leaven which leavens the whole lump of your life and 
conversation, a religious principle —a principle of referring 
yourselves in all things to God’s pleasure. Then will you be 
God’s people. Whatever dispositions or qualities you have, 
which had before rendered the world your friends—these, so 
far as they are innocent, will be sanctified unto you. They will 
become brighter and more beautiful than ever, and you will 
stand as angels in the sun. In saying this, I do not advise 
you to make a display of this principle. Let it manifest 
itself, as God manifests Himself, by the good it works ; itself, 
like Himself, invisible, hidden from the sight of men. I do 
not advise you to have religious phrases ever on your lips. 
Seasoned with salt indeed let your speech be: but the 
language of religion is very easily learned, when the heart is 
all the while untouched by its influence. Genuine piety is 
a secret, silent, shy, unobtrusive thing; rather discovered 
through the crevices of a man’s character, than put forth 
openly to the day. It must be so; for it is founded in a 
deep, unfeigned, undissembling sense of our own unworthi- 
ness before God, and that to be saints in His sight we have 
no shadow of claim. Therefore it shrinks from observation ; 
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it retires into a man’s inmost heart, and there dresses up for 
itself a sanctuary, and cleans it and adorns it, as it may, for 
the reception of God’s Blessed Spirit within it. Therefore 
it rejoices and is glad if if can creep along through life 
without attracting towards itself the gaze or the praise of the 
multitude; if it can eemmune with its Saviour in that its 
secret chamber of which I spoke, in the depths of the heart ; 
if it can there commune with Him and be still: and if 
through the merits of that Saviour, on which alone it rests 
for acceptance, it can at the latter day recommend itself 
not to the praise of men but of God, and find its proper 
element and put forth greater perfections in the everlasting 
presence of God. 


SERMON LXXX 


THE WORKINGS OF AN EVIL CONSCIENCE. 


GEN. xlii. 21, 22. 


“ And they said one to another, We are verily guilty con= 
cerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear ; therefore is 
this distress come upon us. And Reuben answered them, 
saying, Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not sin against 
the child; and ye would not hear? therefore, behold, also 
his blood is required.” 


I wave chosen this passage from the history of Joseph for 
my text, with a view of setting before you the workings of 
an evil conscience : to remark to you what a coward it makes 
aman; what pain and embarrassment it subjects him to in 
this life, and what anguish there seems reason to believe 
it is preparing for him in the life which is to come. 
Jacob, you remember, had sent his sons down to Egypt to 
buy corn —a famine being then in the land of Canaan, and 
Egypt, a great corn country, being the place to which the 
inhabitants of Canaan were accustomed to repair for food 
on such occasions. Joseph, their brother, whom they had 
sold to a company of Ishmaelitish merchants, had risen by 
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various providential steps (such as might mark the progress 
in prosperity of a good man in this day just as well as in 
that) to be the second man in all Egypt, the confidential 
minister of the King. Joseph knew his brethren— they 
were most of them arrived at man’s estate before he was 
sold, and their persons therefore were not so much changed 
as not to be recognised by him. But they knew not him 
—years having carried him on from childhood to the 
stature of man. He, however, made himself strange to 
them, and accused them of being spies come into the land. 
There might be some political circumstances existing at 
that time which made such an accusation natural. He 
questions them, affects to be dissatisfied with the account 
they gave of themselves, puts them in prison, and requires 
one of them to be left behind, whilst they went back to 
Canaan, in pledge of the truth of the tale. It was whilst 
these brethren were in prison — in a strange country — the 
lord of it, as they supposed, evil inclined towards them — 
their hearts sorrowful for their families which were far 
away, suffering under the dearth of bread ; — it was whilst 
their minds were thus sunk low, and they were in the house 
of mourning, that they began to reflect —as men do on such 
occasions — on their lives past and on the events which had 
brought them into their present trouble. And then it was 
(what could be more natural?) that conscience awoke in 
them. Then it was that they bethought them of an evil 
deed done by them no less than twenty years before (for 
such and more was the interval which had elapsed since 
they sold their brother), and upon that evil deed they 
charged their present distress: “ They said one to another, 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would 
not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us.” And 
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this reasoning of his other brethren Reuben confirmed, 
adding, how much against his will the deed was done; how 
he, as it were, foresaw that no good could come of it: 
“Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not sin against the 
child ; and ye would not hear? therefore, behold, also his 
blood is required.” How true is all this to the nature of 
man! Here had these men been dwelling in Canaan, and 
prospering there for the number of years I have said; 
marrying wives, and laying up substance, and probably 
seldom or never casting a thought upon Joseph of whom 
they had ridded themselves, contented with having disposed 
of arival: and had things gone on smoothly with them, 
they might not have troubled themselves with a thought 
about his fate till their dying day. But distress set them 
to think, and conscience suggested their by-gone guilt con- 
cerning their brother’s blood. It is the more remarkable, 
because there was nothing in the circumstances of their 
case to remind them particularly of this their sin. They 
knew not that Joseph was even alive. They had not heard 
a syllable about him since the day he went away with the 
Ishmaelites. Nobody had mentioned the name of Joseph to 
them in the prison. All that had passed was, a conversation 
with the great man of the land, which led them to speak to 
him of their family, and of one brother whom they had left 
behind with their father — and of one who was not. This 
was all: but this was enough, when they were left alone, to 
revive in them recollections which had long gone to sleep; 
and under those recollections their conscience awoke, and 
“we are verily guilty concerning our brother” was their 
conclusion. 

I will not weaken the effect of this example of the force 
of conscience — the unextinguishable force of conscience — 
by enlarging upon it further ; but rather call to your mind 
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some other instances of a like kind, before I draw one short 
lesson from them all. 

The history of Belshazzar may probably be accounted 
another proof of the power of an evil conscience. He had 
“lifted himself up,” we are told, “against the Lord of 
heaven.” He made a great feast, with all his wives and 
concubines about him; and, not content with his mere re- 
velry, he determines to add to it an insult to the Most High 
by way of giving his profane banquet a better relish, and 
commands the sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which had been carried away by Nebuchadnezzar his father 
to Babylon, to be brought in; and he makes them his ca- 
rousing cups, and drains them in honour of the gods of 
Babylon. Then appears the hand, writing his doom upon 
the wall; and before he knew the import of the characters, 
whether bad or good, his “countenance was changed, and 
his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins 
were loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” His 
conscience, in short, called up by this sudden and striking 
apparition, laboured within him and shook his high spirit. 
And when Daniel, who was called in, had interpreted the 
words, and when Belshazzar in that interpretation heard 
that his doom was sealed, and that his kingdom was to pass 
away from him, he resented not the news, nor punished the 
teller thereof, but, on the contrary, clothed him in a scarlet 
robe and did him honour —his own heart within him 
bowing him at once under God’s rebuke so soon as it was 
conveyed, and telling him how vain it was to rear himself 
against the searching sentence of the Most High. 

Take another case —for I am desirous of leaving on your 
minds a strong impression of the scourge with which a guilty 
conscience is armed ; howbeit it may not inflict the lash for 
aseason. “Herod the Tetrarch,” we are told, “heard of 
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all that was done by Jesus; and he was perplexed.” He 
talked with his servants about the matter, we are informed by 
another of the Evangelists, as though his mind was uneasy, 
and could not contain itself. “ He was perplexed, because 
that it was said of some that John was risen from the dead; 
and of some that Elias had appeared; and of others that 
one of the old prophets was risen again. And Herod said, 
John have I beheaded: but who is this of whom I hear 
such things? And he desired to see him.” Here we have 
another example of a sinner’s remorse, excited by an in- 
cident of the day, probably some time after the sin had been 
done. Herod had slain John cruelly and wrongfully. It 
was when his passions were high — at a feast, inflamed by 
wine and by the dancing of Salome, and at the entreaty of 
Herodias, the woman with whom he was living as an 
adulterer. The deed was done. John was but a poor man 
in the land, Herod a king; and he might feel that ven- 
geance could not reach one so high from one so lowly: and 
he continued to live with Herodias as before, and to govern 
Galilee with his lords and chief estates about him, thinking 
probably little of what he had done. But he heard of a 
strange character in the land—one who could heal diseases, 
and rebuke devils, and raise the dead. At once his con- 
science takes alarm: “ This is John the Baptist,” says he ; 
“he is risen from the dead ; and therefore mighty works do 
show forth themselves in him.” His conjecture is the more 
remarkable because Herod was a Sadducee, one of those 
persons who professed no faith in a resurrection at all: and 
yet this very man, with this infidel creed of his, no sooner 
hears a rumour of an extraordinary person traversing his 
country, than, abandoning all his professions as to there 
being no resurrection, he at once has misgivings and 
cries, “ This is John!” is “perplexed,” questions his de- 
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pendents about him, and desires to see him. The remem- 
brance of the Baptist’s murder might have passed away 
from him, might have been drowned in the cups of that 
birth-day feast, never to have risen against him again till 
the judgment-day, had it not been for this report of a mys- 
terious stranger in Galilee. This incident it was that set 
him to think; and his conscience revived, and brought to 
his mind a great and grievous sin that he had done, though 
till now he had overlooked it. 

Judas may be regarded as another warning example of 
the after-blow which an evil conscience is used to strike. 
He for a time gave no signs of compunction; he seemed 
to have no heart that could be touched; he made his bargain 
deliberately: “What will ye give me and I will betray 
Him.” He never shrank from his design, even whilst he 
was partaking of the last Supper with his Lord. He went 
out from that supper, joined the multitude, advanced with 
the high-priest upon their victim, agreed with them about 
the sign: “ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He: hold 
Him fast.” Jesus rebuked him mildly, “ Friend, wherefore 
art thou come?” but still he went through his wicked 
work, making no confession and feeling no alarm. Amidst 
his contrivances and his passions, in the stir and tumult 
that attended the last moments of our Lord, his reflection 
was laid to sleep and slept for awhile: and. what was the 
incident that awoke it is not recorded in the Gospel. It 
might be the extreme suffering to which he had condemned 
his Master, or the solitude to which he was condemned 
himself — for he could no longer be received by the twelve, 
and the party who made him their tool must have despised 
him in their hearts. It might be the signs which accom- 
panied the Saviour’s death; or it might be even a less 
matter than any of these. But something there occurred to 
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awaken his conscience. Anguish inconceivable overtook 
him. He casts the blood-money down in agony of heart. 
“J have betrayed the innocent blood,” he exclaims in 
bitterness of spirit. His burden is greater than he can 
bear; and he goes forth, intolerant of the load of life, and 
hangs himself. 

Now, from all these examples I am disposed to draw one 
conclusion: that conscience is possessed of a lash of which 
the smart is such when once it is laid on, that a man can 
scarcely fall under it and live; that this dreadful scourge is 
often held back, —kept in reserve,—and may not be inflicted 
for many long years, but that the sinner will assuredly be 
stricken by it sooner or later. Picture to yourselves such 
a man on his death-bed, and see whether this is not a 
moment when conscience, however it may have slept 
through a long life, will be likely to make itself felt: 
whether, if such incidents have been wanting in past years 
as would serve to disturb the spirit within him, they are not 
amply supplied now —now that he feels, in spite of himself, 
in spite of past unbelief and all the arguments by which he 
may still try to bolster himself up, that he is very probably 
going ina few hours’ time into the presence of God, to give 
an account of all the things done in the body, whether they 
be bad or good, and that heaven or hell is in the scales. Is 
there not something in this prospect, dimly as he may dis- 
cern it, to set his conscience to work with all its upbraid- 
ings, with all its scorpion-stings ; so that his hell begins 
even before his soul has quitted its body of flesh? Surely 
every sinner should reckon upon this — reckon that though 
he may be spared this agony of mind during his life, he 
will not be spared it on his death-bed. Then will his con- 
science reproach him with the deeds he has done years and 
years ago — even as it did Joseph’s brethren in the gloom 
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of the prison, or Belshazzar in his panic at the mysterious 
hand, or Herod in his apprehensions of Jesus, or Judas in 
the hours of solitude after his treachery. Then will be 
assuredly the moment of triumph of that conscience which 
had so long been put by, and he will find what is indeed the 
sting of death. é 

But if we pursue this question a little further, and con- 
sider it in its relation to our condition beyond the grave, 
perhaps we may be led to think that a part, a great part, of 
the torments of hell will arise from the conscience of the 
sinner being then for the first time awakened, and commis- 
sioned to goad him from that time forth for ever; that the 
conscience of the sinner will be now in fact his everlasting 
executioner ; and that having left him alone for a few years 
whilst he was in the flesh, it will leave him alone no more 
to all eternity. Here may be found perhaps that worm 
which is never to die gnawing at the sinner’s peace for 
ever. And only conceive what a hell within him would 
such a conscience prove, when the pang it occasions even 
for a few moments is often such as to drive a man to self- 
murder in order to escape it. What then must be his suffer- 
ings if that pang should be extended to all eternity! Only 
conceive the horrors of a guilty death-bed—horrors al- 
together arising from a conscience ill at ease—and imagine 
those horrors to last world without end, that second death 
to be an everlasting continuation of the first death; and 
what consideration can present us with a more appalling 
notion of the woes to come, which await the impenitent 
sinner, than this? Yet all this seems very probable to 
happen unto him. It is very probable that this agony of 
conscience will be one principal ingredient in the punish- 
ments of hell: the more so because, as we have seen, con- 
science may be overlaid for twenty years, and then some 
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accident, as it were, may rouse it to trouble the sinner 
beyond endurance nevertheless. And therefore God may 
so order it that, if no such accident has occurred sooner, 
death itself shall be such; death itself shall have the pro- 
perty of touching the spring that shall set the avenging con- 
science at work, never again to cease its miserable chidings. 

Wherefore, my friends, above all things let us labour, now 
and ever, to have a conscience void of offence towards God 
and man, that we lay not up for ourselves a treasure of 
unutterable woe to burst upon us either on our death-bed, 
or after the departure of our spirits to their place. Let us 
strive to lead good lives that we may have peace at the 
last ; live as if with God’s eye ever on us to search us out. 
And when we offend, let us repent of our offence without 
loss of time, and pray God to give us greater grace for the 
time to come —pray to Him, in the words of our Church, 
adopted at this season in her services, that He would “ create 
and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily 
lamenting our sins and acknowledging our wretchedness, 
may obtain of Him, the God of all mercy, perfect remission 
and forgiveness, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Preached on the third Sunday in Lent. 
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FILIAL PIETY. 


Exon. xx. 12. 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother.” 


Tue history of Joseph presents as perfect an example of 
the fulfilment of the commandment in the text as can be 
found in Scripture. He was his father’s favourite child. 
Herein indeed Jacob did wrong, to have a favourite amongst 
his own children, and the wrong was visited upon himself; 
for his partiality to this son excited the jealousy of all the 
rest, so that they spied their opportunity and sold him as a 
slave into a foreign land; and thus delivered themselves 
from a rival and well-nigh broke their father’s heart. In- 
stances of Jacob’s partiality to him are not wanting. He 
makes him a coat of many colours; he keeps him at home 
with him whilst the rest of his sons are sent away to feed 
their flocks; and when he supposes him dead, the presence 
of all his sons and daughters beside, striving to comfort him, 
is of no avail—-he will be glad to leave them all behind 
him and go down to the grave to this best-beloved of his 
offspring. I believe it seldom happens that a favourite 
child shows in its turn so much affection for its parents as 
others of their family. Their partiality has spoiled it— 
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cherished in it self-love and an unjust notion of its own 
value, which it sees is by others rated so extravagantly 
high; so that when it comes to age it is more apt to think 
of its own wants than of theirs, of itself than of them. It is 
to be considered, therefore, rather as a hindrance to J oseph’s 
natural love for his father than as a heip to it, that he was 
his favourite. It is to be considered that he behaved to 
him like the best of children in spite of his education, 
rather than in consequence of it. That he did, however, 
thus behave to him is very clear; and the history of this 
behaviour I recommend to the attention of all the young 
people of this congregation as a history of singular beauty 
and excellence, fit to be read and remembered and applied 
by them all: whilst those of more advanced years may 
profit by it to call to remembrance their own behaviour to 
their parents whilst they were themselves young, and re- 
pent of whatsoever may be heavy on their hearts now. 
Joseph had been now sold into Egypt, and had been there 
living apart from his father for twenty years, when the 
want of corn sends his brethren down from Canaan to that 
country to buy for their households. He was by this time 
the first man in all Egypt—next to the king. He had the 
management of the corn magazines of that country: and 
the office brought him on the present occasion into inter- 
course with his brethren. He knew them, though they 
knew not him. Twenty years had not so changed their 
personal appearance as to make them strange to him; and 
they were still in the same characters and probably in the 
same kind of dress as he had always seen them in, in the days 
of his boyhood. He on the contrary had grown up, out 
of the stripling into the man; and from a shepherd boy 
was now the ruler of a kingdom: no wonder, therefore, that 
they did not discover him. He. was sustaining a part for 
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which they were little prepared who had sold him for a 
slave to the Ishmaclitish merchants so many years before. 
Joseph, I say, knew them: and what was his first question? 
“Ts your father yet alive?” They are compelled to go 
down a second time to Egypt (and indeed this further inter- 
course with them, even under any circumstances, Joseph had 
taken care to secure by keeping Simeon as a hostage): 
again his first question is, “Is your father well, the old 
man of whom ye spake? Is he yet alive?” Again they 
depart for Canaan, but Joseph by a stratagem brings 
them back; and having no pretence now for detaining 
any of them, in order to prove that they were true men 
and no spies, he invents another method of doing it, 
and lays hands upon Benjamin, on the charge of having 
stolen the cup. Judah now comes forward and pleads 
in behalf of this his younger brother—-how that he had 
been surety to his father for his safe return; how that 
his father loved this child of his old age; how that if he 
should leave his father he would die, and his grey hairs be 
brought with sorrow to the grave, for that his life was 
bound up in the life of the lad. More of the same kind he 
added, all calculated to work upon the feelings of the lord 
of the land (as they reckoned Joseph) in behalf of their 
father. Whether Joseph had intended to make himself 
known to his brethren at this interview, under any circum- 
stances, is not told us; it seems, however, that it was this 
frequent mention of his father’s name that touched him in 
a manner which he could not restrain, and which Judah 
could never have expected. He orders all to go out but 
bis brethren, and to them he discovers himself, weeping 
aloud so that the Egyptians heard. It is remarkable that 
even then, in this burst of sudden and ungovernable feel- 
ing, his thoughts turn almost altogether on his father. Of 
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him his mind is then full; and, as if to certify himself yet 
further of a fact of which he has been assured many times 
already, he repeats, “ Doth my father yet live?” Then does 
he send them back to him with tokens of his love and 
tidings of his glory; with food to nourish him, and an invi- 
tation to him and his to come down to Egypt, and waggons 
to carry his stuff, and a promise of fair possessions for the 
rest of his days in the fat of the land of Egypt. Jacob ac- 
cordingly comes down; and Joseph forthwith introduces 
him and his brethren to Pharaoh, uses all his interest with 
that great monarch in their behalf, and establishes them 
happily in Goshen. By and by he hears that his father is 
sick, and he hastens to visit him. He watches his death- 
bed; receives his blessing; embalms his body; mourns for 
him three score and ten days; and then prepares to carry 
his remains into Canaan (as the old man had expressed a 
wish should be done), that his bones might be laid by the 
bones of Abraham and Isaac his father in the cave of 
Machpelah. 

Now in all this the good son is very conspicuous. Time, 
you see, had not changed him; prosperity had not spoiled 
him. I have said that he had not seen his father for twenty 
years; but in all this interval his affection for him had not 
died away: it is lighted up afresh, active as ever, so soon 
as he hears of him again. I have said that his fortunes 
were wonderfully raised. He had been the keeper of a few 
sheep; he was now a mighty man to whom all the people 
bowed the knee as he rode along in the second chariot of 
the king. But this change of condition had not blighted 
his love for his father: he still was Jacob’s son as much as 
ever, and shunned him not as poor, but brought him at 
once and of his own free-will into Egypt, and set him be- 
fore Pharaoh. There was the more magnanimity in this 
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because Jacob was a shepherd, and shepherds, Joseph well 
knew, were an abomination to the Egyptians. Still this 
prejudice of theirs did not weigh with him a hair—he re- 
garded it not: it was the natural impulse of an honest and 
good heart which was his counsellor, and this he knew would 
find favour both with God and man, in every nation and 
under any circumstances, and amidst all prejudices what- 
ever. He despised, therefore, all considerations about his 
father’s calling. Shepherd he might be, but he was his 
father too, and, therefore, he set him fearlessly before his 
sovereign. 

Nor was this all. It would have been easy to have sent 
a little temporary assistance to him and his family in 
Canaan, and spared himself all further trouble and concern 
about them. A lukewarm son might have done this and 
satisfied his easy conscience: but this was not Joseph’s 
notion of a son’s duties. He felt that he had it in his 
power to provide more amply and permanently for a parent 
than this; and he did not shrink from the duty which that 
power imposed on him. He sent for him and settled him 
for life in abundance; in a situation, where he could watch 
and protect and advance him; in a neighbourhood, where 
he could visit him when sick, and comfort him when dying, 
and bury him when no more. ‘These filial obligations he 
discharged, not by proxy, but in person; not coldly and in 
such a way as decency and a respect for public opinion re- 
quired of him, but freely and fully and with all his heart. 
He does not send to inquire about him when he is sick, but 
goes himself and attends on him. He does not write to 
him words of comfort, or send him messages at second-hand, 
but is present at his bed-side to utter them — Israel 
strengthening himself as he sat on his couch for joy at the 
sight of his son. He does not consign to others the office 
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of soothing his departing spirit, but does it himself; and he 
falls upon his father’s face when dead, and weeps upon him, 
and kisses him. He does not leave it to others to pay honour 
to his corpse, but follows it out of Egypt to Canaan—a 
journey of many days—taking with him “his own house and 
his brethren, and his father’s house,” and, what was more, “all 
the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt; chariots and horsemen, a very 
great company.” There is something very noble and high- 
minded in this: in taking these great men of Egypt, persons 
over whom he bore an absolute rule, in attendance upon his 
father’s corpse to the valley of Canaan, where they would 
see what little people both he and his father’s house were 
in the land from which they came; having nothing there 
which they could call their own save the cave of Machpelah 
and the field in which it stood. Joseph was not ashamed 
of this exposure: his heart was interested in the occasion, 
and so that he paid the last offices of respect to the parent 
whom he had loved, he cared not what might be thought of 
him or of his origin. If he lowered himself as the ruler, 
he raised himself as the man; if he abased himself in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, he exalted himself in the eyes of 
God. 

Nor is this all. Though his father is gone, his memory 
survives: and. Joseph is as true to this as he was to him. 
He remembers and regards the wishes which the old man 
had expressed while he was yet alive; and they are to him 
all sacred. Though dead, he suffers him still to speak to 
him. For his brethren, fearing that now his anger against 
them for the evil they had done him in his youth would 
break forth, besought him thus: “Thy father did command 
before he died, saying, So shall ye say unto Joseph, for- 
give, I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren and 
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their sin: for they did unto thee evil: and now, we pray 
thee, forgive the trespass of the servants of the God of thy 
father.” His brethren well knew (as we may perceive from 
the form in which they urged their petition) that Jacob’s 
memory would be their safest shield against Joseph’s wrath. 
They were sure that to that he would ever be found faith- 
ful; and they were not deceived. For “Joseph wept when 
they spake unto him:” the vivid recollection of his father 
rushed upon him at the mention of a message which seemed 
to come up from his grave, and he replied, “Fear not; I 
will nourish you and your little ones:” so he comforted 
them and spake kindly unto them. What could he add 
more? What could be done for a parent by a son which’ 
he had not done? obeying him when young; when lifted 
up himself, lifting him up too; honouring him ; providing 
for him; visiting him; comforting him; making his bed in 
sickness; making his grave in his death; and’ the things 
which he had wished or spoken in his life, cheerfully ful- 
filling after his departure—the last tribute and testimony of 
his dutiful regard which he could offer, the only flowers, as 
it were, which he could scatter over his urn. 

God, who afterwards promised to the children of Israel 
who should honour their parents a long and prosperous life 
(the first promise annexed to a commandment), seems to 
have paid back Joseph in his own coin (if we may so speak), 
and recompensed him according to his own doings. For 
having been the good son he in turn becomes the joyful 
father, witnessing the prosperity of his family for many 
years, “seeing Ephraim’s children of the third generation, 
the children of Machir the son of Manasseh brought up 
upon his knees.” 

Such in this great article of duty was the Patriarch Joseph. 
I am not sure that this picture altogether represents the 
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behaviour of children towards their parents among our- 
selves. It may in many cases; but in many cases again it 
assuredly does not. Do they give reverence to their parents 
as he did? for I do not find that he grieved him by any act 
of wilfulness or disobedience at all. Do they remember that a 
father and mother for some years stand in the place of God 
in their relation to their children, making provision for 
their wants, protecting them from dangers, opening their 
understandings and hearts to what is evil and what is good, 
by discipline correcting their errors, by wisdom enlighten- 
ing their ignorance and inexperience? Therefore (as it 
seems) the Almighty, who makes the first commandment of 
the First Table to consist of the honour which He requires 
to be paid to Himself alone, and who requires that he who 
blasphemed Him should be put to death (Levit. xxiv. 16), 
makes the first commandment of the Second Table to consist 
of the honour which He requires to be paid to parents, and 
requires too that he who curseth father or mother shall in 
like manner be put to death (Exod. xxi. 17): and in the 
New Testament we find God perpetually representing the 
relationship of a parent to a child as that in which He Him- 
self stands towards His creatures—the Parables so exhibit- 
ing Him not unfrequently, and the Prayer which His Son 
taught us directing us to appeal to Him as “Our Father” 
which is in heaven. Parents, therefore, seem here to be re- 
garded as the representatives of God in a family. And as 
such a character demands of them on their part vast care 
and circumspection lest they put their Maker to shame in 
their image of Him, so does it demand of children deep re- 
spect and reverence, lest they be found fighting against 
God, when they are found fighting against the father or the 
mother whom God has, in a certain sense, anointed to be 
His vicegerents. Besides, to whom else shall they submit, 
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whom else shall they follow, with whom else shall they ad- 
vise half so safely? Where will they find counsellors so 
trustworthy as those who love them by the strong ties of 
flesh and blood, and who will be therefore alive to their 
situation and their wants? Where will they find counsel- 
lors so disinterested —for how few are the parents who 
would not take more pleasure in the prosperity of their 
children than in their own? And whither then can they 
go for advice where it will be so likely to be pure and free 
from all admixture of selfish ends? 

Then again; if it be their duty to minister to the wants 
of others at all (as it surely is the duty of all who profess 
the Gospel of Christ), to whom should they minister rather 
than to those who have so long and so largely ministered 
to theirs? Ifit be their duty to be pitiful, to be courteous, 
to be forbearing towards all, how much more to those who 
have abounded towards them in deeds of pity, of kindness, 
and of forbearance! If it be their duty to visit and relieve 
any that are in sickness or sorrow (as their duty it is), 
what house is that which calls for their attention before 
the house of their father? If it be only common charity to 
fulfil the wishes of a dying man when he shall be no more, 
who shall be excused from fulfilling the wishes of a dying 
parent, when he is gone, even though they should be to his 
own hindrance? Whatever duties therefore are imposed 
upon Christians, merely as such, in their dealings one to- 
wards another, those duties are imposed with tenfold obliga- 
tion upon sons and daughters towards their fathers and 
mothers, in addition to other special duties not less binding. 
They therefore are not acting with the holy men of old for 
their examples, nor with the Word of God—whether given 
in the Old Testament or the New—for their guide, who 
honour not their father and their mother; who refuse their 
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counsel, thinking that themselves are wiser; and mock at 
their reproof, thinking that themselves are stronger; and 
do what seems good in their own sight only: who, because 
their own lot in life is fixed and they have left their pa- 
rents’ threshold, cast off all further consideration and regard 
for those who have bred and brought them up, forgetting 
them, neglecting them, leaving them in their grey hairs to 
struggle with the sorrows of life as best they can, nor 
stretching forth a helping hand that they may work through 
them; who, though themselves in easy or not indigent 
circumstances, give to them nothing, however they may 
need it, or if anything, give grudgingly and of necessity : 
who hear of their sickness and visit them not; of their 
deaths, and cannot reflect upon any thing done to soothe 
their last sufferings or to honour their bones; but leave 
it perhaps at last to the parish to provide for their cure 
or their burial, as they had before left it to the parish 
to provide for their food and raiment. With such sons 
and daughters (and many such there are in the world) 
surely God will one day reckon: for “ if any widow 
have children,” says St. Paul, “let them learn first to 
show piety at home, and to requite their parents: for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” (1 Tim. vy. 4.) 
“That is good and acceptable before God” —and so is any 
and every other proof of reverence, of obedience, and of 
affection which the child offers to the parent. And though 
length of days on earth is no longer the blessing which 
God annexes to the faithful discharge of filial duties, yet 
this we may be sure of, that the same regard which God 
showed for those who honoured their father and mother 
amongst the Israelites, He entertains for those who do the 
same amongst His Christian people—for He is the same to- 
day as yesterday —and that a blessing, therefore, is in store 
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for them also, even perhaps a better portion in that heavenly 
Canaan, of which the earthly was but a type and figure, and 
“length of days for ever and ever” at His own right hand. 
And so may He, who in His human nature was subject to His 
earthly parents, and in His divine nature still sought not 
His own will but the will of the Father which sent Him— 
may He make His example work in the younger members of 
this congregation for good; that by the help of His grace, 
they may with Him walk in all dutiful love and obedience 
towards their parents in this world, and with Him also do 
the will of their Father which is in heaven, and be received 
as His children in the world which is to come. 
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SERMON LXXXII. 


JUDAS .ISCARIOT. 


St. JoHN, xvii. 12. 


“ Those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition.” 


Tue disciples whom God had given to Jesus had all proved 
faithful to Him in a degree, all save one, even Judas, “the 
son of perdition ;” who, though he had not yet actually be- 
trayed his Lord, was at hand to do it. He was therefore 
already counted as lost by Jesus, whose words these are, 
addressed by Him to His Almighty Father in the hour of 
His trial. It is my intention, in this sermon, to point out 
to you some reasons why God so ordered it that amongst 
the twelve friends assigned to His Blessed Son, one should 
be an evil man; altogether unworthy, as it should seem, of 
the singular distinction conferred upon him. 

Now it might be supposed that Jesus was not aware of 
the character He had to deal with in Judas, that he was 
deceived in him; that otherwise He would not have kept 
him about His person, and continued to hold with him the 
same familiar intercourse as with the other disciples: and 
thus we might be led to doubt whether Jesus did indeed 
know “what was in man,” as He was said to do; whether 
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He really did “know the thoughts” of those who were 
about Him, as on some occasions it is represented that He 
did. By examining, however, some of the details of the life 
of Jesus, it will clearly appear that He was perfectly aware 
of the traitor and of his treacherous intention, even before 
the latter had been formed in that traitor’s mind. For it is 
very singular, that from the very beginning of Jesus’s 
Ministry there is proof enough (though often of a very in- 
cidental kind, and suchas requiressome attention to detect) — 
but that from the very beginning of His Ministry there is 
proof enough that He had His own great sacrifice con- 
stantly and steadily before Him, how it was to be brought 
about and by whom; that He shaped His course, as it 
should seem, with a view to its fulfilment even in its mi- 
nutest circumstances; and that this one leading feature of 
His mission sets the complexion of all His proceedings. IT 
will make this appear to you by instances. 

He had scarcely opened His Ministry before he used the 
remarkable expression, ‘‘ Destroy this Temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” It was a saying which not a soul 
appears to have understood; but so it was, uttered by Him 
three years before His death, and remembered against Him 
at His trial. At the first Passover (He died, you will re- 
member, at the fourth)—at the first Passover, He again 
foretold His death, and in fact the manner of it, though still 
in a figure; “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” (St. John, iii. 14, 15.) After the second Passover, 
which was in the second year before His death, He inti- 
mates still more distinctly the manner of His suffering. 
“He that taketh not his Cross, and followeth after Me, is 
not: worthy of Me.” This is incidentally spoken to His fol- 
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lowers, but the peculiar nature of the death He should die 
is clearly set forth in it. And it was a death, as far as 
could then be guessed, extremely unlikely for Him to ex- 
perience — crucifixion not being a Jewish but a Roman 
punishment, and it was hard to see how He could be em- 
broiled with the Romans: so, however, it was. Near the 
time of the third Passover (still a year before His end) He 
lets fall words which open another particular of His future 
death, and one still more to my present purpose. For upon 
Peter putting to Him a question, He answers, “ Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is adevil?” (St. John, vi. 
70); manifestly implying, that He was already aware that 
one amongst the twelve, whom He does not indeed name, 
was to prove false to Him—for such meaning the word 
“devil” strictly conveys. We now enter the last year of 
His Ministry, and, as the time of all things being accom- 
plished drew nigher and nigher, we discover Jesus unveiling 
other cireumstances relating to His death; still more and 
more bespeaking that the whole plan of it was familiar to 
His own mind, distant as it yet was. He was going up to 
Jerusalem to the Feast of the Dedication; He had to pass 
through some parts of Galilee under the jurisdiction of 
Herod, and it was told Him that He had better depart 
thence lest Herod should slay Him. He, however, well 
knew that such was not to be His end: “and He said, go 
ye and tell that fox, Behold, I east out devils, and I do cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected ;” and then He adds, “ nevertheless I must walk 
to-day and to-morrow, and the day following: for it cannot 
be that a Prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” Here, you sce, 
is still another circumstance touching His future death re- 
vealed by Him to His followers—even the place where it 
was to happen. The end was now fast approaching, and 
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He goes up to Jerusalem for the last time, telling His dis- 
ciples by the way still more of the things that would befal 
Him — how that He should be “betrayed to the chief 
priests;” how that He should be “delivered over to the 
Gentiles,” 7. e. the Romans, though to all appearances the 
enmity against Him was confined to the Jews; how that 
by these Gentiles He should be “mocked” and “ spitted on,” 
and “scourged” and “ crucified.” Now all this was said by 
Jesus whilst He was yet free, conversing with His disciples, 
under no constraint, journeying towards Jerusalem, in a 
calm and collected mood—which probably threw the dis- 
ciples off their guard; for it is difficult to account otherwise 
for their understanding none of these things, which is said 
of them. (St. Luke, xviii. 34.) Probably the determined 
manner in which Jesus continued to set His face towards 
the capital seemed to them inconsistent with such prospect 
of danger there—they not being aware of the spirit that 
wrought in Him. 

He has now specified that He shall be put to death—that 
He shall be put to death by erucifixion—that He shail be 
put to death by crucifixion at Jerwsalem—that He shall be 
put into His enemies’ hands by a traitor, i. e. by one of His 
own friends who shall be false to Him—and that such false 
friend is one of the twelve; for one of them He had said 
was a “devil.” He is still at large, none of these things 
having yet befallen Him, howbeit they were but a little 
way off. He now adds one particular more, It was the 
Wednesday in Passion Week, when He said, “ Ye know 
that after two days is the Feast of the Passover, and the 
Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified.” Here we have the 
very day when He was to die, added to all the previous 
particulars. And on that self-same evening He again al- 


luded to His almost immediate interment, when He said of 
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the woman, who anointed His feet whilst He was at supper 
in Bethany, that “she had done it for His burial.” We 
might have been perfectly satisfied therefore, even had we 
been told no more, that Jesus, who evidently knew before 
hand all the particulars of His death, save the individual 
by whom He should be betrayed, must have known that 
too; for it would not have been credible that He who from 
the first was aware of so many other things relating to His 
end—that He should die upon the Cross by the hands of 
the Romans at Jerusalem, through the treachery of one of 
His followers—should not have been aware also, who that 
follower was. But there is no room for conjecture and 
doubt. One amongst the disciples, we have long ago heard 
Him say, was a devil—but He did not then say which of 
them. Now, however, He actually tells which. At the 
last supper He ate (still, remember, Jesus at liberty and 
free to act as He had ever been, and the scheme for His 
capture not yet complete), ‘“ Behold,” says He, “the hand 
of him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the table.” Per- 
haps Jesus at that moment smote the traitor with His eye; 
but whether He did so or not, it was clear that He had 
marked him out in His own mind. But He did more. “Is 
it I?” exclaimed the disciples one by one, anxious to purge 
themselves of the sad suspicion. ‘To Judas’s turn it came, 
and he too said, “ Master, is it [?”—for to have remained 
silent would have been to stand self-accused. “ Thou hast 
said,” was the reply. And it is remarkable, that though 
Jesus during the course of His Ministry had repeatedly 
taken Himself out of harm’s way— passed out of one part of 
Judea into another for safety —withdrawn Himself out of 
the hands of an infuriated multitude who would have cast 
Him down a hill—shrunk from another body of His coun- 
trymen who would have brought Him into jeopardy with 
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the Romans by making Him a King—retired, even during 
this His last week, each morning to a neighbouring village, 
still for security as it should seem—nay, though He had 
often forbid the parties concerned to tell of His miracles, 
requiring secrecy lest he should excite the jealousy of the 
priesthood and be killed before his time—yet now that 
Judas was upon the eve of delivering Him up, He resigned 
Himself, sought not to escape. “What thou doest, do 
quickly,” was His deliberate request of him: and by His 
conduct at the last He proved that His previous words 
were true, “I lay down My life Myself, no man taketh it 
from Me.” For He considered now that the time was come, 
that all things were accomplished, and that the treachery 
of Judas was the appointed means by which His precious 
blood was to be shed, and the world ransomed. 

This then is the point that I have established: that 
Jesus was not deceived in the character of the traitor from 
the first: that from the first He foresaw His end, and all 
the circumstances connected with it; that it must therefore 
have been deliberately and of settled purpose that he tole- 
rated the presence of this unfaithful follower ; and that it 
made a part of the wise counsel of God that of the number 
of the twelve one should be a “devil.” Perhaps all the 
ends God had in so ordaining it we cannot fathom; but 
some, even we may be allowed humbly to inquire into— 
and with doing so I shall conclude this sermon. 

Now only see, first of all, what a pledge God hereby gave 
us of the truth of Jesus’s conduct and character. Here we 
have a most extraordinary person born in the land of Judea, 
claiming to be of God, going about the country for some 
years working miracles in proof (as it seemed) of that claim. 
Is it not then a most satisfactory thing to us to know that 
His actions are not observed and reported by partial fol- 
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lowers only ; that there was ever with Him an enemy under 
the disguise of a companion, no doubt upon the watch, no 
doubt ready enough to suspect the same imposture in ano~ 
ther which he felt to be in himself; and yet that all His 
signs and wonders stood the test of this unfriendly eye, not 
one of them from first to last giving the traitor an oppor- 
tunity of casting a suspicion upon it, either before he threw 
off his disguise or afterwards? Is not the evidence of our 
most holy faith greatly strengthened by the arrangement 
of the witnesses—a sly and malicious enemy confirming it 
as much by his silence, as the most zealous advocates by 
their affirmation, their sufferings, and their blood? Had all 
the twelve been a faithful band of brothers, knit every one 
of them to their Master as one man, what should we not 
have heard from the scoffers about conspiracy and collu- 
sion, and mutual understanding entered into amongst them 
for a common end?—as it is, all such objections are vain. 
The truth of the miracles of our Lord is vouched for by the 
testimony of one who would have taken a malignant plea- 
sure in being the instrument of their overthrow. 

Nor is this all. How does the constant presence of this 
treacherous friend plead not only for the truth of his Mas- 
ter’s miracles, but for the unassailable purity and innocence 
and excellence of His most private life. What mere man, 
were he the best of men, could sustain, without suffering 
from it at all, the jealous inspection of an enemy in disguise, 
dogging his steps for several years together—in his most 
private as well as public haunts—in his most unguarded as 
well as most wary moments? What character thus watched 
would not be found sometimes wanting? In what, would 
not some little flaw peep out now and then ?—sgsome instance 
of inconsistency at any rate ?—some word or deed not to be 
reconciled with the exalted standard of virtue it seemed in- 
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deed on the whole to attain unto? Yet here was Judas 
deliberately permitted to be the intimate spectator of his 
Master’s ways —nothing kept back from him. He journeys 
with Him; he rests with Him; he observes Him in His 
intercourse with the sick, with the poor, with the proud, 
with the crafty; he attends Him to the house of mourning, 
and to the house of feasting; he hears His addresses to the 
multitude, and he retires with Him into the mountains for 
prayer. It is impossible to imagine any opportunity for 
the close inspection of another’s character more complete 
than that which Judas had touching our Lord. Yet he 
finds in Him no fault at all—he, not His friend but His 
insidious foe, finds in Him no fault at all. Nay, hardened 
as must his heart have been by a long course of mean hy- 
pocrisy, such was the ascendency that the beauty of Jesus’s 
character, thus intimately examined, had obtained even 
over him, that conscience-stricken at the monstrous deed 
he had done, he finished all by a cry of anguish at the suc- 
cess of his achievement, “I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood,” and went and hanged himself 
that he might go “ unto his own place.” 

Such might be the more direct reasons for the peculiar 
arrangement we have been considering —the admission of 
one faithless spy amongst the number of the twelve dis- 
ciples. But besides these, one may well see other good ends 
come of it. For instance, how is it calculated to enlarge our 
idea of the wonderful working of God’s Providence! the 
strange ways by which He can compass His own ends! the 
unsearchable depths of the mystery of His wisdom! Here 
was one of the greatest of His dispensations to be accom- 
plished—the Redemption of the world; a dispensation no 
less extraordinary, nor requiring, perhaps, less effort Gf I 
may use the word) than the first Creation of the world— 
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indeed the two things are put upon a sort of level in more 
places of Scripture than one—and to bring this dispensa- 
tion about, God makes use of tools, some of them, it should 
seem, the most unpromising imaginable. He does not con- 
fine Himself, we find, in the choice of them, to such as 
might have been thought best fitted for such a work— His 
Blessed Son, His holy Angels, His Saints upon earth—but 
Ile actually bends to His purpose the perverse will of the 
worst of bad nren; suffers him to go on deliberately pur- 
suing the suggestions of his own evil heart, and then turns 
them all to His glorious purpose; making them at once 
tributary in the highest degree to the establishment of the 
evidence of the truth of His Gospel, to the exaltation of the 
awful character of its great Teacher, and even to the final 
shedding of that Blood by which the world was purged and 
purified of its sin. 

Or again, we may be led to another consideration, fearful 
enough, but wholesome to entertain nevertheless. How 
may a sinner be suffered to proceed in his career after his 
own devices— God calmly looking on, using him, bad as he 
is, for His own merciful ends meanwhile ; allowing him to 
bask in the opportunities of grace beyond his fellows per- 
haps, and bearing with him, though he mocks them more 
and more, till, the measure of his wickedness filled up, the 
ends for which God allowed it answered, then pours He 
upon him the vials of His wrath, intolerable to bear; and 
remorse and despair lay hold of him. And instead of 
having to thank God for his creation and preservation, he 
sinks, with Judas, under the dreadful pressure of that 
heaviest of thoughts, that it would have been better for 
him if he had never been born. 

I have now laid before you a few thoughts upon this sin- 
gular fact, that one amongst the Apostles should have been, 
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permitted to be an evil man: and I think that, rightly con- 
sidered, it only tends to exalt our notion of the Wisdom of 
God, to improve our faith in His Blessed Son, and to make 
us feel that in standing fast upon the Gospel we have our 
feet set upon the Rock of Truth. May God give His grace 
to this and every argument by which our love for Him and 
trust in the merits and death of our Redeemer may be 
strengthened more and more; that having lived for Him 
here, we may live with Him hereafter, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 
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SERMON LXXXTII. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT CONVINCING THE WORLD. 
Preached on the fourth Sunday after Easter. 


St. Joun, xvi. 7, 8. 


“ Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you 
that Igo away: for if Igo not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you. 
And when He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment.” 


As we are approaching that Festival when we call to 
remembrance the miraculous outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles at the day of Pentecost, our Church pre- 
pares us for it, by setting before us in her services some of 
the offices of the Spirit, called in my text (which contains 
the words of our Blessed Lord Himself) the Comforter — 
the Comforter, as commissioned to relieve the disciples of 
that sorrow with which their hearts were filled at the loss 
of their Master; the Comforter, as supplying to all good 
Christians, from that day to this, help in the time of their 
need, support under the changes and chances, the wants 
and weaknesses, the temptations and troubles of this mortal 
life. 

It seems, then, that Jesus Christ, before He went away, 
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promised to His followers that the Comforter should come 
to them in His stead, with powers of which the world as yet 
knew not the force: for hitherto the Holy Ghost had not been 
given in His full extent, Jesus not having been yet glorified. 
(St. John, vii. 39.) He was to do for them three things: 
1st. to reprove or convince mankind of sin ; 2nd. to convince 
mankind of righteousness — of Christ’s righteousness, of 
His being the Holy One of God; 3rd. to convince mankind of 
judgment —of that judgment or condemnation to which the 
devil and the servants of the devil would be made subject. 
1. The Comforter was to convince mankind of sin, of 
their own sin. This was one of His offices. But you will 
ask, What need of the Holy Spirit to come down to the 
world to do this? Is not every sinner naturally aware that 
a sinner he is; and does not his own heart without any 
other suggestion tell him so? Certainly to some extent 
this is true, but only to a very small extent. A man’s own 
heart may tell him of his sin, but not convince him of it; not 
represent to him, in the strong light it deserves, the ex- 
ceeding loathsomeness of sin in God’s sight ; how calculated 
it is to kindle His wrath to the uttermost; He having 
nothing in His nature like it, every thing against it: He 
pure, He Holy, sin an offence unto Him. Neither does a 
man’s natural heart convince him (¢ell him something 
about it, it may) of the degree in which he stands justly 
guilty before God; a distinct consideration from the hate- 
fulness of sin in itself. These convictions do not appear 
to have been thoroughly wrought in man under the old 
Covenant. There were perhaps some individual exceptions 
_ such as David for instance — who were gifted with an 
extraordinary measure of grace, and so felt an extraordinary 
degree of compunction for their sin; but with the generality 
it was otherwise. The Jews in our Saviour’s time, though 
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they had enjoyed the benefits of a Revelation, do not seem 
to have felt such convictions. Jesus might ery, “ Woe unto 
thee Chorazin, woe unto thee Bethsaida,” but there is no 
proof that His ery was cared for. He might rebuke that 
evil and adulterous generation, but His rebukes glanced off 
unheeded. After all His exhortations and reproofs and in- 
structions, the number of the names of His disciples as- 
sembled at His death at Jerusalem was only a hundred and 
twenty. So hard was the world to be convinced of its sin. 
“ All these things have I kept from my youth,” was the 
strange, self-sufficient confession of the young man to whom 
our Lord suggested the commandments as a rule; a rule 
from which, it is natural to suppose, he would have shrunk. 
No such thing. “I have kept them all from my youth: 
what lack I yet?” Alas! he tacked that which should have 
convinced him of sin—he lacked the Comforter to come 
into his heart ; but as yet Jesus was not glorified, and the 
Comforter was not given. Accordingly, when Jesus had 
gone up unto His glory, and, having procured gifts for men, 
sent the Comforter down, the greatest gift of all, how far 
more readily were men converted than before. Then was 
there a stirring amongst the dry bones. Then the twelve 
peasants preached with far more effect than their Divine 
Master Himself had done. He, as I have said, after several 
years’ ministry, toiling as He did day and night, and work- 
ing miracles, such, one should have thought, as none could 
have seen without seeing in them the finger of God, left 
behind Hin, in the capital at least, six score converts only; 
whilst Peter —the once weak and wavering Peter, but now 
aided by the Holy Spirit sent according to his Saviour’s 
promise—could so speak as to prick his hearers to their 
hearts, extort from them the ery of “men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” and add to the Church, by one single 
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sermon, three thousand souls. And believers now flocked in, 
we read, from time to time, no longer to be counted by one 
or two, a Nicodemus, a Joseph, a few Greeks or so, but 
“multitudes both of men and women.” “So mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed,” now that the Comforter 
was come into the world to convince it of sin. So fully was 
established the Prophecy of Joel, with regard to the greater 
power of the Holy Ghost under the second Covenant than 
under the first —“ And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions: and also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those days 
will I pour out My Spirit.” 

This, then, let us bear in mind—for what was true in 
the apostle’s days is true in these — that we have need of 
God’s Spirit moving in our hearts to convince us of sin, 
to make us properly acquainted with our position before 
God in this respect, to possess us fully with a sense of 
what sin is in God’s sight, and to what extent we are born 
and bred in it. This, I say, can only be done effectually by 
God’s Spirit. A man’s natural heart, and public opinion, 
and the laws of the land, though severally admitting and 
even marking the difference between right and wrong, will 
not of themselves suffice to let a man into a thorough 
knowledge of himself upon this most momentous question. 
He must have it from above: and till God shall dart this 
ray of light from Himself into the charnel-house of his 
heart, he will be in the dark as to the uncleanness that 
dwells in it. Of this, therefore, let every one feel assured ; 
that since one of the offices of the Holy Ghost is to convince 
men of sin—and apparently the very first and foremost of 
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His offices, for it takes the lead of the others in the words of 
my text—every one who has no such conviction, no full per- 
suasion that he is a great and grievous sinner before God, has 
not as yet experienced the Spirit of God within him ; for it 
cannot be within him and leave him in such gross ignorance 
“T have done no harm” therefore (an expression so common 
with sick men and dying men) conveys this meaning, 
“T have never been convinced of sin”—or, in other words, 
I have never taken into my bosom the Comforter, who, if I 
had, would have satisfied me long ago of my sins, that they 
were many and mighty. Nay more, if any man feels per- 
fectly at his ease, feels no concern about his own everlasting 
safety, taking it as it were for granted, seeing that he is no 
flagrant offender —if he plods along the path of life with no 
misgivings of heart at all, no restlessness about what is to 
become of him, — that man has need to suspect his condition. 
It is not probable that he would be so calm were he under 
a conviction, a due conviction of his sin; such a con- 
viction would rather beget in him disquietude, sending 
unto him not peace but a sword. What carefulness would 
it not rather work in him, yea, what clearing of himself, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge. A mind, there- 
fore, perfectly undisturbed as to the world to come, except 
where such tranquillity springs out of a humble hope 
founded on repentance and faith that our sins are forgiven 
us—a mind, I say, perfectly undisturbed as to the world to 
come, is not one to be coveted. Far more likely is it to 
argue a want of conviction of sin, a want of the Holy 
Spirit to create that conviction, a want, in short, of that 
life in the soul which makes it capable of feeling pain, and 
thereby gives testimony that it is not dead. 
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2. But again. The Comforter was to convince the world 
of righteousness,—of Christ’s righteousness. And here, 
again, you may say, “ Was there need of the Spirit to come 
unto us to teach us this? Should we not of our own selves 
have made this acknowledgment?” Yet, we see, it was 
made a question by the Jews; overwhelming as may be 
thought the evidence on one side. One said He had a 
devil, another that He was a gluttonous man and @ 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, a third 
that He was a sinner Himself. And all this in the face of 
the most stupendous wonders that were ever worked in the 
world. There was wanted therefore, it should seem, 
something besides mere evidence to convince the world of 
the righteousness of Jesus; something that should take 
away that evil heart of unbelief from men which dis- 
qualified him who had it from receiving evidence, however 
strong ; and that should put into them another kind of heart, 
that might be touched. This it was the office of the 
Comforter to do—to remove the heart of stone and replace 
it by the heart of flesh ; and then men gladly accepted 
Christ as the Holy One of God, upon far less evidence 
than had been offered to others who denied Him, — 

But this is not all, When it is said to be an office of the 
Comforter to convince mankind of the righteousness of 
Christ, this too is meant: that by His suggestions men are 
taught to abandon all hope of Heaven by virtue of their own 
works and deservings, and to rest for it altogether upon the 
works and deservings of Christ who died for them. ‘This 
is a doctrine little pleasing to flesh and blood, and so needing 
the Spirit of God to enforce with power. For the Jews in 
times past, “going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness,” we are told, “ would not submit themselves to the 
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righteousness of God ;” and in later times, even in our own, 
there are many who find a Saviour in this sense “a stumbling- 
block.” They, too, would establish their own righteousness, 
and accept Jesus as a prophet sent from God, as a holy 
lawgiver, as a spotless example, but not as that Being who, 
“ knowing no sin Himself, was made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” And it is re- 
markable that those who hold such opinions are the very 
persons who make least account of the influence of the 
Spirit, questioning indeed, whether there be in fact any 
Holy Ghost: so that the rejection of the Comforter should 
seem naturally to lead to the rejection of that principle 
which, we have seen, it is one office of the Comforter to 
establish, even a conviction of the righteousness of Christ. 
Thus, it seems, a lively faith in Christ, as our alone Saviour 
and Redeemer, is only to be had through the operation of 
the Comforter; and consistently with this view, St. Paul 
in enumerating the fruits of the Spirit does not fail to 
mention faith as one. (Gal. v. 22.) 

3. But the Comforter was to discharge yet a third office. 
He was to convince the world of judgment —of that judg- 
ment which to the devil and the servants of the devil 
would be so bitter. For having worked in mankind the 
conviction of sin, having taught them the righteousness of 
Christ and recommended it to them, He had put Christ’s 
power effectually in motion, making His Kingdom come: 
so that Satan, the prince of this world, began to be cast 
down before Him, to fall from Heaven as lightning —his 
evil spirits to go out of those they possessed, his various 
idolatries to be extinguished, his horrid suggestions to 
deeds of lust and blood to be silenced amongst the nations, 
and empires, of which he might well be able to say “all 
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these are mine,” to be rescued from his thraldom, and made 
over to Christ, the eventual Lord of all. Thus then did the 
Comforter instruct the world — when it saw the kingdom 
of Christ so arrayed against the kingdom of Satan and 
gradually prevailing against it—to look forward to the time 
when His cause would be quite triumphant, when justice 
should be done to both sides, when the good and the evil 
should be duly rewarded according to their deeds; thus 
were they to be convinced of a judgment, seeing that the 
prince of this world was already in part judged. Still, 
therefore, is the aid of the Comforter wanted by us to es- 
tablish in us a conviction of this self-same truth: even of 
the great truth, that “the day is coming when all that are 
in their graves shall come forth; they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” But again, you may 
say, what need of the Comforter to convince us of this? It 
stands to reason that it should be so; it stands to reason 
that a difference should be made between the lots of the 
just and the unjust at the final settling ; seeing that there 
is often so little distinction between their lots in this life, 
and God is righteous. Doubtless it does stand to reason ; 
and few men there are who do not entertain some expecta- 
tion of a great day of account; but how many are there 
who entertain it as a settled conviction of their minds, who 
have it deeply engraved there, who feel its controlling and 
sobering influence on alli occasions, who regulate every 
action of their lives with a reference to the look it will 
wear when they come to stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ? How many remember it when they are making 
their bargains, when they are careful and troubled about 
the many things needless here, when they are pursuing 
I, Tt 
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some unlawful scheme with all their might, when they are 
yielding themselves up to some one or other of their own 
heart’s lusts, when they are swearing, when they are Sab- 
bath-breaking, when they are drinking with the drunken, 
when they are idle, when they are telling lies, passing 
uncharitable judgment, doing their Master’s work negli- 
gently —things which we see going on daily : how many of 
such persons, think you, have been or are “convinced of 
judgment?” They have heard of such a thing, doubtless, 
and profess to believe it; but it is not a belief that governs 
their life. This it is to be convinced of judgment—of a 
day when sinners shall be made accountable; and this con- 
viction, in this degree, is the work of the Comforter now, 
as it was aforetime. 

Brethren! you see what the Holy Ghost does for us— 
how essential His active operation and assistance is to every 
one amongst us. For if we would walk humbly with our 
God; if we desire to feel that wholesome sickness which 
should drive us to the Physician of souls; if we would not 
be puffed up with a vain conceit of our own merits—so 
hateful a disposition before God; if we would not slumber 
and sleep in a listless security, and be taken by surprise at 
the last; if we would attain unto a just sense of the hei- 
nousness of sin, even of the least sin, in the sight of our 
Maker; we must look to the Comforter for putting these 
feelings into our hearts, and making them fruitful. 

If we would desire to have a lively faith in Christ our 
Redeemer ; a disposition to throw ourselves without reserve 
upon God’s Mercy, for pardon through His blood-shedding, 
counting ourselves at best but poor and unprofitable ser- 
vants; this spirit, again, the Comforter can cherish within 
us, and no other. 
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If we would walk as it were by sight— heaven and hell 
open before our eyes—Christ our Judge ever present with 
us —a vivid picture of that. great and terrible day, of the 
sheep and the goats, the wheat and the tares, the reward 
and the death-warrant, constantly in our sight, encouraging 
us in good, and scaring us from evil, and so enabling us to 
set our feet straight onward, never turned by force of temp- 
tation to the right hand or to the left — still it is the Com- 
forter that can possess our souls with this saving vision ; 
and no one else. 

Him, then, let us do our best to obtain and to cherish. 
We have God’s own Word pledged for this: that the Com- 
forter we may have, on condition of our earnest prayers for 
Him. “If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he 
for a fish give him a serpent? or if he shall ask an egg, will 
he offer him a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children: how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him?” (St. Luke, xi. 11.) Nothing, you see, can be 
more express than the promise. But we may forfeit it by 
not providing a fit place for Him in our hearts. We must 
sweep and garnish them and suffer no evil spirit to get 
possession of them first; for if our bodies are to be the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, as they may be and are in- 
tended to be, they must not be defiled —else will they be no 
fit dwellings for Him. Let us then flee all those lusts which 
render those temples unclean, and invite Him to a pure 
heart, and not grieve Him when he hath once entered ; but 
cherish Him and make much of Him, and use the appointed 
means of grace —the Church and Sacraments and Prayer 


and the study of God’s Word — so that at length He may be 
T2 
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permitted to make His abode with us. May Almighty God, 
the King of Glory, who has exalted His only Son Jesus 
Christ with great triumph unto His kingdom in heaven, 
leave us not comfortless ; but send to us His Holy Ghost to 
comfort us, and exalt us unto the same place whither our 
Saviour Christ is gone before, who liveth and reigneth with 
the same, one God, world without end. 
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SERMON LXXXIV. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT ENLIGHTENING THE UNDER- 
STANDING. 


Preached on the fifth Sunday after Easter. 








Sr. JoHN, xvi. 25. 


“ These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs: but 
the time cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but I shall shew you plainly of the Father.” 


Ovr Church still continues to set before you the offices of 
the Comforter whom Jesus promised to send when He 
should be ascended up unto the Father, and whom He did 
send. Some of those offices I explained and applied on 
Sunday last. He was to convince the world that they were 
sinners; and of the loathsome nature of sin. He was to 
convince the world of the righteousness of Christ ; and that 
there is no other name under heaven whereby we can be 
saved but His Name. He was to convince the world of a 
judgment to come, by the condemnation which God evi- 
dently is seen to pass upon the devil and his works even 
here. I now come to consider another service which this 
same Comforter was to render unto men —even that of 
giving them a clearer insight into the Will of their Maker ; 
to open their eyes that they should understand the Scrip- 


tures. 
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Hitherto the disciples of Jesus had travelled on with 
their heavenly Master in the flesh at their side, to whom in 
cases of doubt they might refer for explanation, and learn of 
Him His Father’s commands. “Declare unto us the parable 
of the tares.” ‘Tell us, when shall these things be?” 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him?” These were the questions, and such as these, 
that they were in the habit of propounding to Jesus: and 
receiving from Him on the instant such answers as were 
meet. But He was now about to be taken from them ; 
taken from them when they were as yet but very imper- 
fectly informed of the New Covenant He was sent to 
establish and to teach, very imperfectly instructed in 
those Scriptures which (had they properly understood them) 
they would have found to testify of Him. What were they 
to do now for an instructor? To whom were they now to 
fly for a more complete knowledge of the great mystery 
that was yet but half unfolded to them? Jesus is aware of 
their wants, and provides for them the remedy. He will 
send them the Comforter, who shall clear up all these 
matters, and finish the work which He had Himself begun. 
Nay, He was even to do more for them in this way than 
Jesus Himself had done; more, I mean, to make them fully 
acquainted with the whole counsel of God. For, whereas 
Jesus had spoken to them in proverbs, had half explained 
and half concealed His meaning by the figures He used, the 
time was now at hand when they should hear, the truth 
no longer in parables and proverbs, but set forth plainly ; 
He Himself, through the Comforter, clearing up much that 
perplexed them. “Ihave yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” He had said shortly before 
He left them: those things the Comforter was to supply, 
now that they could bear them, 
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We will take a particular case, such as may serve to 
show how far more rapid was the progress of the disciples 
in religious knowledge when they were taught by Jesus 
after His Death, through the Comforter, than when they 
gathered it during His Life from His own lips, but before 
the Comforter was yet given; that thus we may learn the 
immense value of the services of the Spirit as an Interpreter 
of God’s will and ways. The particular case I will take 
is, the Death and Resurrection of Jesus. You will see that 
though Jesus Himself foretold it of Himself many times, 
both directly and indirectly, appealing too to the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament in proof that so it should come to 
pass, the disciples never comprehended it to the very last ; 
but that no sooner had Jesus ascended up into heaven and 
sent down the gift of the Holy Ghost to men, than these 
same disciples see the whole mystery clearly developed in 
those very Scriptures, and confute out of them the Jews, in 
a manner that quite surprises us when we look back and 
remember how slow of heart they once were. I say that 
Jesus told them of His own Death and Resurrection so 
many times over, and in terms so clear, that we cannot con- 
ceive how they could have mistaken Him. “ Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” said He: this 
was at the very opening of His ministry. “As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life;” says He again, no 
long while after the former saying, and three years before 
the event itself. Once more He teaches the same thing 
under another figure ; “ As Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Here, one 
would have thought, was a very clear intimation of what 
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was to come upon Him. After a while His language be- 
comes still more explicit and distinct; and, nearly twelve 
months before His Death we are told that, “from that time 
forth,” (as if it now became a common topic of discourse 
with Him) — “from that time forth began Jesus to show 
unto His disciples, how that He must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, and 
scribes, and be hilled, and be raised again the third day.” 
(St. Matt. xvi. 21.) What could be more express ? 
Where He should suffer, at Jerusalem — by whom He should 
suffer, the elders and chief priests and scribes —what he 
should suffer, that he should be killed — what should follow 
His Passion, even His Resurrection the third day — are all 
detailed more like things which had happened than things 
which were to happen. Neither did He explain Himself 
thus distinctly once only. Indeed we have seen that St. 
Matthew, in using the expression “from that time forth” 
began Jesus to impart this intelligence, implies that it was 
often repeated. But express occasions when He did so are 
stated in the Gospel. For again we read, that whilst He 
yet abode in Galilee, He said unto His disciples, “ the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men; and they 
shall kill Him, and the third day He shall be raised again ; 
(St. Matt. xvii. 22, 23.) -—- when another fact is added to 
those which had already transpired, touching His Death and 
Resurrection, even that He should be betrayed. What 
more could He say or do, to put His followers in full posses- 
sion of the things that were coming upon Him. Still, how- 
ever, not content with these intimations that He was to 
die and rise again, which He had repeated from time to 
time, both in dark sayings and in language the clearest, both 
in figures taken from the Old Testament which spake of 
Him, and in terms of His own containing no figures at all 
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—not content, I say, with these lessons, He again brings 
the facts, the same facts, before the minds of His disciples, 
when the Passover approached, the last Passover He was 
destined to behold in the flesh. For before He went up to 
it, He took the twelve apart, we are told, in the way, as if 
to impress them the more and prevent any mistake, and 
plainly and distinctly said over again, “Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man shall be betrayed unto 
the chief priests and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gen- 
tiles (i.e. the Romans, so circumstantial is He on this 
occasion) to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Him: and 
the third day He shall rise again.” (St. Matt. xx. 18, 19.) 
It seems scarcely possible to find words which should 
convey a meaning more clear, definite, and precise than 
these words. Yet we find that no sooner was Jesus put to 
death, than His disciples give up all for lost; the hope that 
it was He which should have redeemed Israel is. no more : 
they prepare (or at least the women who were with them) 
spices to embalm the body, just as if they had never heard 
that it was only to lie in the grave three days, and be then 
restored to life. They go to the sepulchre for this purpose 
with as little loss of time as possible after the Sabbath was 
past, very early in the morning ; no doubt in order that 
they might embalm it before the process of corruption 
and decay should have begun: just as if there was no ques- 
tion that it would moulder like other bodies. They are not 
upon the watch, waiting till the third day should come, and 
desiring to welcome their Lord as He first awoke from the 
tomb, but evidently have no thought at all that He would 
be restored to them. When the women bring to certain of 
them the tidings that the body was gone, even this does 
nothing more than excite their surprise. They had no no- 
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tion of the Resurrection having taken place even then; 
“for as yet they knew not the Scripture,” we are informed, 
“that He must rise again from the dead.” (St. John, xx. 
9.) But how was this? How, know not the Scripture 
that He should rise again, when we have seen that Jesus had 
urged the Scripture upon them so often and so plainly! 
This, I apprehend, was the reason — that the Holy Ghost 
had not yet been given, to impress the Scripture upon their 
understandings. It had touched their ears but not their 
hearts. It was like a tool without an edge—it would not bite. 
And, agreeably to this, I find Jesus rebuking the disciples on 
their way to Emmaus, immediately after His Resurrection, 
thus: “O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
Prophets have spoken ; ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into His Glory ?” —and so “ be- 
ginning at Moses and all the Prophets, He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” 
He expounded the Scriptures to them now with power ; so 
that, as they afterwards said, “their hearts burned within 
them while He opened them unto them” —the Holy Ghost, 
no doubt, now accompanying tle word spoken. And so 
again, on a subsequent occasion, when Jesus showed Him- 
self to the eleven, He actually reminded them of “the 
words which He had spoken unto them while He was yet 
with them, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms, concerning Him.” He reminded them of those 
passages, spoken, however, to them in times past in vain, as 
it should seem, but now with effect; for He finished by 
“ opening their understanding, that they might understand 
these Scriptures” — communicating to them, no doubt, the 
first-fruits of the Comforter. For “behold,” says He in the 
same breath, “ behold I send the promise of the Father upon 
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you,” (St. Luke, xxiv. 49.)—-i.e. the Comforter which was 
to come from the Father ; whose office it was to explain and 
give effect to the Word, as it had been originally His office 
to inspire it. 

You have now seen what little progress the disciples 
made in religious knowledge while the Saviour was upon 
earth; to what little purpose the Scriptures were read and 
explained to them; with what little emphasis the words of 
our Lord Himself fell upon their hearts — the fact being 
proved by the single case we have been considering, viz., 
the extraordinary ignorance they continued to display as to 
the Death and Resurrection of their Master, clearly as it 
had been revealed. And I take this one case as a gauge of 
their religious knowledge in general. It is not to be 
doubted, from what has already been produced, that it was 
upon other questions equally imperfect and confined. 

Jesus, however, had now finished His weary work upon 
earth. He had gone up on high, leading captivity captive, 
and procuring gifts for men—the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, the Guide to all spiritual truth, the chiefest 
of those gifts. He was shed abroad upon the hearts and 
minds of the disciples: and what do we find them now? Do 
we find any difference in their progress in religious know- 
ledge? Do we still find their views of Scripture as dark 
and circumscribed as before? or do they now discover in 
those Scriptures mysteries which were before hidden from 
their eyes, and perceive in them a world of holy truths 
which had been hitherto sealed from their sight? I refer 
you to the speeches of St. Peter recorded in the first and 
second chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Nothing can 
be more remarkable than the change in his language and 
religious attainments to which those speeches bear evidence 
—nothing more striking than the manner in which he 
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penetrates the true meaning of Scripture now, as compared 
with the extraordinary dulness he (and indeed all the dis- 
ciples) had manifested in the apprehension of it till this 
time. A veil has evidently been taken off his heart. From 
having been an unlearned and ignorant and blinded man, 
he at once stands prominently forward in the character of 
a masterly interpreter of the Word of God. The Old 
Testament, which had been closed to him as by a clasp, 
flies open before him—for he unlocks it with the key of 
the Spirit, and possesses himself of its treasures, and im- 
parts them freely to those around him. Now he finds the 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus—His Death and Resur- 
rection which he had been so slow to learn—written there 
as with a sunbeam. He appeals to David in the Psalms. 
David had said, “I foresaw the Lord always before my face, 
for He is on my right hand, that I should not be moved: 
therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue was glad: 
moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: because Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou hast made known to 
me the way of life; Thou shalt make me full of joy with 
Thy countenance.” Then he goes on to interpret these 
words of the Psalmist. “Men and brethren,” says he, “ let 
me freely speak unto you of the Patriarch David, that he 
is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto 
this day ;” it could not be therefore of his own soul that he 
had been speaking, he intimates, for that was left in hell, 
or in the place where departed spirits are laid up. Neither 
could it be of his own flesh that he had said it should never 
see corruption ; for corruption it had seen, still lying as it 
did in the sepulchre at Jerusalem. Of whom then did he 
declare these things? Why, “being a Prophet,” continues 
St. Peter, “and knowing that God had sworn with an oath 
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to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, 
He would raise up Christ to sit on his throne; he, seeing 
this before, spake of the Resurrection of Christ, that His 
soul was not left in hell, neither Hs flesh did see corrup- 
tion. This Jesus,” he then adds, “hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” 

Now, what I have wished to point out to you is this: the 
remarkable readiness with which St. Peter here derives the 
doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection from a passage in the 
Psalms, bearing not a very obvious meaning, as compared 
with the slowness of apprehension he had manifested upon 
this question in times past. 

I have confined my observations to this single point, the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord; but it will be found 
that fresh religious light broke in upon the disciples on all 
other subjects after the same manner, when the Comforter 
had visited them; and they are now no longer the babes in 
Christ they had heretofore been, but are become men. You 
have indeed nothing to do in order to convince yourselves 
of this influence of the Spirit upon the knowledge of the 
disciples, but to compare the conversation and speeches of 
the disciples, as recorded in the Gospels, with the conver- 
sation and speeches of the same men as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles or Epistles. Observe, for instance, what a 
different view this same St. Peter takes of the love due to 
our neighbour in the Gospel of St. Matthew and in his 
own Epistles. “Shall my brother sin against me until 
seven times, and I forgive him ?” is his first and crude notion 
of a Christian’s duty. But what came to be his notion 
when he wrote his Epistles? Even this: “ Love as brethren, 
be pitiful, be courteous: not rendering evil for evil, or rail- 
ing for railing: but contrariwise blessing.” (1 Pet. iii. 8, 
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9.) The Comforter, you see, had taught him a better know- 
ledge of God’s Will than his first. 

Or look at St. John, when he puts the question to his 
Master at the Samaritan village, where the villagers had 
insulted them: “Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to 
come down from heaven, and consume them?”—look at 
him on this occasion, I say, and then read his Epistles, 
which bespeak a spirit as different as can be conceived; as 
full of gentleness and good-will to all, as his speech was full 
of carnal indignation. But the Comforter had meanwhile 
opened his eyes touching God’s Will. Though the in- 
terval that had elapsed was a short one, the advance 
made by them in skill as interpreters of the Word of God 
is very great. Short, however, as was that interval, it had 
sufficed for the advent of the Comforter; and hence the 
superior intelligence on questions of religion now manifested 
by those who had partaken of His benefits. 

The practical conclusion, then, which I would draw from 
the doctrine I have been handling, is this; the great im- 
portance of securing to ourselves the help of the Holy 
Spirit, in order that we may read the Bible aright, and 
profit by the treasures it contains. It should seem that, 
whether we read or hear the Scriptures, our profiting will 
be small, unless we have God’s good Spirit going along 
with us when we hear or read: that is wanted to make the 
Word fruitful. Nay, it is wanted to make the Word in- 
telligibles for the Scriptures have this in them peculiar to 
themselves, this wherein they differ from all other books: 
that, being of God, breathing nothing but what comes of 
God, full of His Wisdom, His Holiness, and His Love, they 
are only to be studied successfully by him whose mind is in 
harmony with them—whose temper is of God also. Some- 
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thing of the same Spirit must be in the reader as that 
which speaks in the Book; and such spirit it is the office 
of the Comforter, we have seen, togive him. Does it stand 
to reason, for instance, that a man of carnal mind, a slave 
to his lusts, should read with any relish (if he did read it) 
a Book which appeals to the pure in heart ?—that a man 
who makes Mammon his God should enter into the worth, 
or beauty, or value of a Revelation which has no one thing 
in common with a worldling’s hope? —that a man of a 
haughty spirit should see anything to be desired in pages 
which address no words of comfort but to the lowly and 
meek? that a malicious man should take pleasure in 
mastering a work of which charity is the beginning, the 
middle and the end? that a cunning man should be capti- 
vated with the simplicity it teaches, an ambitious man 
with the contempt in which it holds all honour but that 
which is of God only? This is not possible. He who shall 
search the Scriptures to his advantage, so as to find in them. 
and derive from them the pearls of great price they contain, 
must go to his work in a frame of mind fitted for the work 
he has to do; and that favourable frame of mind it is the 
province of the Comforter to effect in him — of the Com- 
forter who, for that reason, is represented under the aspect 
of “the Spirit of Wisdom.” (Eph. i. 17, 18.) Otherwise, it 
may be with him as it was with the Jews of old—seeing he 
may see, and not perceive; hearing he may hear, and not 
understand. 

Then let us labour to possess ourselves of this Holy Spirit 
by earnest prayer for Him—for He is promised to our 
prayers; and let us beware how we make our prayer of 
none effect by leading such lives as must make, us unfit 
temples for Him to dwell in; and so we grieve Him and He 
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shun us. Let us give Him an invitation to our bosoms, in 
our addresses to God; and let us prepare for the reception 
of so holy a Guest, by making ourselves clean and putting 
away every one his idols. The Scriptures you have, all of 
you I hope—they are to be bought for money, and for little 
money too; but the Holy Ghost (who is the Candle of the 
Lord, by the light of which the Scriptures are to be read,) 
is not to be purchased with money, as Simon the sorcerer 
thought, but is a free Gift which we must sue for in order 
to have, and live for in order to keep: yet without this 
light, as we have seen, the Scriptures themselves are, in a 
great measure, a Book lying ina dark place; the characters 
there, but the dimness too great for us to read them aright. 
I do not mean that the Spirit sets aside the necessity of 
learning and study and patient investigation, for the proper 
understanding of God’s Word. That opinion it would be 
folly to hold, howbeit by some it has been held to the great 
injury of religious truth. St.Paul, the most effectual of: 
all the early preachers of the Gospel, and one upon whom 
an abundant measure of God’s Spirit rested, was a man of 
letters: and indeed since the gift of tongues must be had in 
order to explain the Word of God and to translate it, since 
it is only to be had by study now that it is no longer mira- 
culously vouchsafed, study is evidently necessary to an in- 
terpreter of the Bible in these days—there cannot be an 
“instructed scribe” without it. But I do mean, that no 
study, no learning, alone and by itself and independently of 
the Spirit of God shed abroad in the heart, will throw a 
man into that state of mind which is propitious to the full 
apprehension of Scripture —will lead him to a thorough in- 
sight into that mystery of godliness which Scripture con- 
tains, and which is great. This it is the prerogative of the 
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Spirit of God to confer; and He, as I have said, is to be 
engaged on our behalf by prayer and by purity. 

May God, therefore, be pleased, by means of that Blessed 
Spirit, to illuminate us, one and all, priests and people, with 
true knowledge and understanding of His Word; and may 
we both by our lives and conversation set it forth and show 
it accordingly, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON LXXXvV. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IMPARTING COURAGE. 


Preached on the Sunday after Ascension Day. 


Sr. Jonn, xv. 26, 27. 


“ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me: and ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from the 
beginning.” ; 


I nave been engaged the last two Sundays in setting forth 
to you the various offices of the Comforter or Holy Spirit : 
and as on last Sunday I represented Him as giving light 
and knowledge — both opening more completely the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, which was to be taught no longer in 
parables but plainly, and opening the hearts of the disciples 
and of others to a better understanding of its spirit — so 
shall I show in this Sermon another virtue which He 
imparted to them, whereby they were enabled to act up to 
that light, namely, cowrage to go through the fiery trials 
that awaited them as servants of Jesus Christ: and which 
He will still impart to us according to the measure of the 
trials that attend us in the same cause. 

I say, then, that it is a property of the Comforter to 
inspire the faithful followers of Jesus Christ with cowrage. 
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Now, as in my last Sermon I showed you the superior 
intelligence, as interpreters of the Word of God, displayed 
by the Apostles after the Comforter had shed His influence 
upon their hearts — how dull of apprehension they were 
before His coming, how lively afterwards — so shall I now 
pursue a similar line of argument, and call on you to mark 
the different degrees of cowrage exhibited by the Apostles 
before and after that same event — how strangely they 
are changed from cowards to champions by the power of the 
Comforter. 

On examining, then, the conduct of the disciples before 
the death of Jesus, you will find that they were in general 
fearful rather than bold; so that even St. Peter, who was 
the most spirited of them all, gives more proofs of quick 
passion than of steady courage. In the early part, indeed, 
of Jesus’ Ministry this quality of mind was not much called 
for in His attendants: He was for a while popular amongst 
His countrymen ; and moreover the necessity there was that 
He should not forestall the period of His own Death (and 
the circumstances of His Life appear to have been shaped 
from first to last with a view to His final Passion) — the 
necessity, I say, there was, that He should live a little while 
to exercise His Ministry, to teach the Gospel, to work 
miracles in attestation of it, to plant the grain of mustard- 
seed, before He should suffer, compelled Him to be cautious, 
to economise life, not to court needless danger, not to expose 
Himself or His followers till the fulness of time should be 
come. Accordingly we find Him, at this period, on several 
occasions, desiring the parties for whom He had worked a 
miracle to “let no man know it,” doubtless lest He should 
provoke the jealousy of the high-priests before His hour 
was come. And for the same reason we find that, when 
Jesus heard that John was cast into prison, He departed 
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out of Judea into Galilee, feeling that John’s fate might also 
be His Own if He tarried longer in a country where the 
fame was that He made more disciples than this same John, 
and the malice of the Pharisees was thus excited against 
Him. But when the period of His Ministry drew nearer 
its end; when there was now no longer need for Jesus to 
take the same care of His Life as at the first, knowing that 
all things were now nearly accomplished concerning Him ; 
when His own calm and intrepid advance to certain and 
foreseen death began to mark His conduct, then it was that 
the courage of the disciples began to be put to the proof, 
and was found wanting. That same spirit in them that was 
“so fearful” when the waves broke into the boat, which 
caused them on another occasion to “ery aloud for fear,” 
when they beheld Jesus walking upon the water, now 
showed itself in other matters more touching the character 
of the men than these. Jesus, now in the last year of His 
Ministry, proposes to His disciples (they being all of them 
in the country beyond Jordan) to “go up to Judea again.” 
Then it is that they betray their feelings and their fears: 
“Master, the Jews of late sought to stone Thee, and goest 
Thou thither again?” Go with Him, however, they did, 
though with a faint heart. Soon their courage was to be 
tried yet more severely. Before, indeed, that trial came, 
they were all valiant in their own esteem. “Though I 
should die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee,” were still 
the words of Peter, and “so likewise said all the disciples.” 
“Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay down 
my life for Thy sake,” were again the bold expressions of 
simon. But at that time the multitude was on the side 
of Jesus, and the disciples knew it. They probably did not 
reckon upon the reverse. They had just seen Him ride 
triumphant into Jerusalem, thousands spreading their gar- 
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ments for Him in the way, and shouting Hosannahs before 
Him: would they be prepared for seeing their Master, so 
received, so supported, in a few hours more hanging as a 
malefactor between two thieves? Their courage, therefore, 
seems to have risen as there appeared no likelihood that it 
would be wanted; and they were ready to die with Jesus, 
when it seemed more probable that He would live and 
reign. He is betrayed, however, and seized. And though 
Peter, on the spur of the moment, does draw his sword and 
smite, it is a flash of courage which soon expired. He 
followed Him indeed to the judgment-hall; but only to 
shrink from the challenge of a maid-servant, and to deny 
that he even knew the Man for whom he had so lately pro- 
fessed a readiness to lay down his life. And for the rest 
(though it should seem with one honourable exception) it is 
said, “then all the disciples forsook Him and fled.” In the 
recovery of the Body from the Roman Governor, in the 
decent rites of its burial, in whatever act might bespeak 
them to be the friends of Jesus, the disciples were slow to 
join; nay, they joined not at all, leaving such matters to the 
women — more courageous than themselves —after all their 
professions. And even after the Resurrection of Jesus, the 
same timid character is still perceived to mark their pro- 
ceedings for a while; as though something more were still 
wanted to inspire them with courage than even the miracle 
of their Lord’s triumph over death, which must have so 
greatly confirmed their faith. For even yet, even after this 
stupendous event, we do not find them going forth bravely 
and at once to the war against the enemies of Christ and of 
His Gospel. We do not find them even yet scorning danger 
in so great a cause, and ready to put their lives to hazard 
for a testimony to the truth. But, on the contrary, on the 
evening of that day, when Jesus had risen, and when the 
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fact had become now notorious amongst themselves, we read 
that “the doors were shut where the disciples were as- 
sembled for fear of the Jews.” And still a week afterwards, 
and subsequently even to the appearance of our Lord in the 
midst of their meeting, we again read, that at a similar 
assembly “the doors were shut,” no doubt from the same 
apprehension. And even on the day of the Ascension, we 
are told that when they returned from Olivet, it was to “an 
upper room” in Jerusalem that they went—as though they 
still feared to face the danger of a public profession of their 
faith. And St. Peter seems even to have had intentions of 
betaking himself to his former calling; for so we might » 
gather perhaps from our Lord’s half question, half reproach, 
“ Jovest thou Me more than these ?”—more than these nets 
and boats and fishes and occupations of thy past years, ere 
yet I invited thee to be Mine —ignoble safety, more than 
martyrdom and a crown ? 

Such are the disciples represented to us before the coming 
of the Comforter—sincere but somewhat faint-hearted men, 
faithful in the main (one great crisis excepted) but still 
faltering followers of Jesus. This same Jesus, as I said to 
you before, ascended up on high, took His place at His 
Father’s right hand, having purchased the privilege, by His 
Death and Sufferings, of sending down gifts to them from 
above —the gift of the Holy Ghost or Comforter one of the 
greatest. I beg of you now, therefore, still bearing in mind 
what kind of persons the disciples of Jesus have been, to 
mark what kind of persons they henceforth become, to 
observe how greatly they grow in courage — the Comforter, 
Who has visited them in the mean season, having breathed 
it into them. 

St. Peter again comes before us: he stands up, on the 
day of Pentecost, to defend the Apostles, who had been 
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charged with being “full of new wine” —as if that would 
account for their speaking all kind of tongues of which they 
were before ignorant. In the course of his speech on this 
occasion do we detect any symptoms of his former lack of 
courage, or anything of the man who denied his Master and 
long afterwards made one of an assembly who dared not 
open their doors for fear of the Jews? Quite the contrary. 
Turn to the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
you will hear him accusing these same Jews, with all plain- 
ness of speech, of being murderers—imurderers of that Jesus 
of Nazareth whom he had so lately flinched from acknow- 
ledging. “Him,” says he to them boldly, “ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” There is 
no want of courage, you see, here. 

Another scene of much the same kind occurs in the-very 
next chapter. St. Peter and St. John heal the cripple. 
Is it done in a corner, and is the man cautioned to hold his 
peace lest his benefactors should come into trouble? Nothing 
of the kind. It is done in broad day —-in the most public 
place in the city, at the door of the Temple —at the most 
public hour of the day, the hour of prayer, when numbers 
were repairing to the Temple— and it is bravely avowed 
to be done in the Name of Jesus; of that Jesus, it is added, 
as if the name were not enough, “whom ye killed,” de- 
siring a murderer to be granted unto you, when Pilate was 
determined to let Him go. Again, there is no want of 
courage here — nay, rather a willing defiance of danger; a 
reproach cast in the very teeth of men who had no forgive- 
ness in them. 

The danger they thus defy at length overtakes them. The 
Sadducees come upon Peter and John and cast them into 
prison. They are brought up before an array of unjust and 
suspicious judges ; high-priests, and kindred of high-priests. 
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Does their spirit now fail them? Do they now faint before 
this formidable tribunal? We have seen what Peter once 
was, actually alarmed at a breath of surmise from a maid- 
servant of the high-priest ; how did he carry himself now 
before the high-priest himself, and when the surmise, of 
which I spoke, was converted into a clear conviction — 
even that he was “one of that Man’s disciples”? ‘Thus 
it was; he, “filled with the Holy Ghost” be it observed, 
the Comforter having now breathed into him the spirit not 
merely of a man but of a martyr —he, thus supported, 
said unto them, “Ye rulers of the people, and elders of 
Israel, if we this day be examined of the good deed done to 
the impotent man, by what means he is made whole ; be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by 
the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even by Him doth this 
man stand here before you whole. This is the Stone which 
was set at nought of you builders, which is become the head 
of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other Name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” There is no want of courage 
here: — nay, it is expressly said, that the judges “ saw their 
boldness.” They were struck with it—so much so that it 
seems to have awed them into mercy; for they only straitly 
threatened them, commanded them to speak no more in that 
Name, and prepared to let them go. But Peter and John 
were not now the men to enter into any such unworthy 
compromise. They reject impunity at such a price, and 
only make answer, “ Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Why should I pursue the history of these now fearless 
heralds of Christ any further? Were I to do so, it would 
only be to follow them through those manifold sufferings 
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which our Lord predicted in the words which immediately 
succeed my text, and which justify me in ascribing this 
change in character — their courage to support these suf- 
ferings —to the advent of the Comforter which my text 
proclaims. “These things have I spoken unto you, that ye 
should not be offended. They shall put you out of the 
synagogues; yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service.” And so it did 
fare with most of them: they were faithful unto death, and 
won the prize. Such was the change which passed upon 
the first followers of our Lord, under the influence of the 
Comforter. 

Now these things were written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. For the offices of 
the Comforter were not confined to those on whom He first 
descended. Of that point we are informed in a manner the 
most satisfactory ; St. Peter, immediately after the mira- 
culous outpouring of the Holy Ghost at the day of Pentecost, 
assuring those who heard him that, if they repented and 
were baptized in the Name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, they should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost: 
“ for,” says he, “the promise” (7. e. the promise of the Com- 
forter) “is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 
The words of the Prophet Joel, indeed, in which the pro- 
mise is first made, imply as much: “I will pour out My 
Spirit upon all flesh” — not as now upon a favoured few, 
prophets and sons of the prophets, but “upon as many as 
the Lord our God shall call ;” upon the whole Church, and 
upon generation to generation, even upon them which are yet 
unborn, and afar off; so long as that Church shall last 
against which the gates of hell shall never prevail. The 
promise therefore, I say, of the Comforter is unto us, unto 
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you who are alive this day, ratified and confirmed by the 
pledge of God’s own Word. If therefore courage we want 
as soldiers and servants of Christ, we know where to go for 
it and to whom. 

But courage is not needed by us, you will perhaps think, 
as it was by the first followers of Jesus. Perhaps not, in the 
same degree. We at this time of day shall not probably be 
put to the trial of cross and flame, in the literal sense — 
God help us if we were to be put to it. But this we must 
feel and admit; that without Christian courage, and a con- 
siderable portion of it too, no man can even now, as things 
still are, fight a good Christian fight. Is there nothing in 
the world in which we live to bear up against, and war 
against, and rebuke? To do right constantly requires 
courage — the common phrase, “Be just and fear not,” 
proves as much. To avow “How shall I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” for one’s rule of action, 
requires courage — courage which many a man, who would 
face a cannon, lacks. To be able to say, “ No,” whenever 
duty requires it to be said, needs courage. Nay, let any 
one carefully chalk out for himself a course of life exactly 
according to the directions he has for it in the Gospel of 
Christ, and he would find it so singular, so opposite to the 
world’s ways; he would find himself so often, nay, so gene- 
rally, struggling along by himself, a solitary man as it were 
in a crowd; he would find himself, his motives and conduct, 
so misunderstood and misrepresented, that nothing less than 
great courage would enable him to persevere unto the end. 
St. Paul walked by the rule I describe, as far as in him lay; 
and accordingly, he was looked on as “a ringleader of a 
sect,” as one of a party “who would turn the world upside 
down,” as a “fool,” as “mad,” and I know not what else. 
Was no courage wanted to enable him to keep his course 
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right onward still ; even independently, I mean, of all con- 
sideration of more serious persecution? Alas! he knows 
his own heart but little, who has not learned that it is in 
a great degree in bondage to the opinion of his fellow-crea- 
tures, even upon points where he feels that opinion to be 
wrong. He constantly hears, in the language of his neigh- 
bours, evil put for good, and good for evil; darkness for light, 
and light for darkness ; bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter; 
and he has not the resolution to try it by the rule of God’s 
Word, and, for want of such resolution, he himself by degrees 
falls in with it too, as well as into the crooked courses to which 
such language leads, or which it bespeaks. Courage there- 
fore, I repeat, is wanted by every man to enable him to 
walk straight in a perverse world, to act as his own con- 
science, enlightened by God’s Word, directs him, and to set 
all other considerations whatever aside. And especially, and 
above all, is it wanted by the young. They very often go 
astray because, by reason of their years, they are easily led 
or driven by companions older and more hardened than 
themselves. ‘They, above all, find it difficult to stand up 
against the persuasions, the examples, the scoffs perhaps and 
banter of such as get about them to make them like them- 
selves, children of hell. The young, too, are more exposed to 
such assaults. After a certain period of life a man’s character 
becomes fixed and acknowledged, and he is left to follow his 
own sense of duty, none regarding him. The young there- 
fore, above all, let me counsel to possess themselves of this 
spirit of Christian courage ; that they may not yield up their 
souls to the devil for lack of strength to stand steadfast, 
and bewail in another world their doom to perish ever- 
lastingly, because they had not the spirit to refuse to make 
one of a multitude to do evil in this world — and when 
sinners enticed them, saying, “ Come with us, cast in thy lot 
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among us,” they had not the boldness to say “No,” though, at 
the very time, they despised themselves for their weakness. 

Nor is it for life only that we need this gift of Christian 
courage, but for death too. That is an enemy we must all 
one day encounter, every man in his turn; and courage if 
we have—the courage of which I speak, even the gift of the 
Comforter—we shall be armed in proof even against that 
last and greatest enemy that must be destroyed; we shall 
have arod and staff whereon we can lean, when we come 
to toil through the valley of its shadow. Else, what must be 
our feelings as we see that day approaching! — our souls 
stricken with the thoughts of an unseen world into which 
we are about to enter, where we are not conscious of having 
any portion or any friend; compelled to come in by a sum- 
mons which we would, though we cannot, resist ; unwilling, 
reluctant, trembling adventurers, where we might, under 
other circumstances, have felt that we were about to pass 
through the grave as through a gate, and enter that day 
into Paradise ; forlorn outcasts of the life that now is, in- 
stead of joyous heirs of the life which is to come, speeding 
to our never-fading inheritance. Beloved, let us prepare 
for that hour which must soon come upon the youngest and 
strongest amongst us; and make ready to acquit ourselves 
like men when it does come, by arming ourselves with that 
courage which the Comforter alone can give, and which 
neither death nor hell can vanquish. 

Let us beg, therefore, Almighty God to give us this 
most excellent gift, by giving us the Comforter; that, pos- 
sessing it, we may be able to carry ourselves as faithful sol- 
diers of Christ, fighting the good fight unto our life’s end, 
and welcomed at the last by the cheering voice of our great 
Captain, crying unto us, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servants.” 
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SERMON LXXXVI. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT CALLING TO REMEMBRANCE. 
Preached on Whit Sunday. 


St. JoHN, xiv. 25, 26. 


“ These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present 
with you. But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My Name, He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 


AGatn I address you on the same subject that has occupied 
us for the last three Sundays, —the nature and offices of the 
Comforter or Holy Spirit; and in this Sermon I shall pur- 
sue the same line of argument and application as before, 
viz.: examine the immediate benefits He had to confer upon 
the disciples, and thence conclude the more remote benefits 
He had to confer, and does confer, upon us. 

Whilst, then, Jesus was upon earth conversing with His 
followers, and they saw Him face to face — Himself the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God—they had One at 
hand to whom they could apply on all occasions of difficulty 
or doubt, One instructed to reveal unto them the know- 
ledge of the Kingdom of God. The task, however, was not 
completed by our Lord Himself whilst in the flesh; it was 
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carried on to a considerable extent, but not completed. 
For you must consider the plan of salvation as gradually 
unfolding itself: beginning from Moses and all the Prophets. 
where it is faintly shadowed out, and carried on to the end 
of the Epistles of the several Apostles, where it is fully dis- 
closed. Jesus took up the Law of Moses and the Prophets 
as He found them, still building thereupon His great spiri- 
tual building; but, nevertheless, He did not bring it to a 
perfect work. This did not, for some wise ends, form a part 
of His plan. Thus, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” was in fact a precept of the Law of Moses. Jesus 
adopts it—but still so adopts it as to call it, and indeed to 
make it, no longer an old but anew commandment. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” 
And, indeed, in the interpretation, the enlarged interpreta- 
tion He puts upon several other precepts of the Mosaic 
Law in His Sermon on the Mount, He shows that it was 
still His principle to raise and build up on foundations al- 
ready laid. Still, largely as He did build, He did not, as 
I have said, leave His building quite finished. Accordingly, 
He tells His disciples, no long time before His death, “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now”—that is, much as He had taught them, there remained 
still more for Him to teach; only the hearts and under- 
standings of His disciples were not even then prepared to 
receive the whole. Many mysteries were to be opened 
more fully, which He had as yet only touched upon; many 
subordinate parts of His great plan of salvation to be un- 
folded, which hitherto were withheld from them. Perhaps 
more time was necessary than had yet elapsed since His 
preaching began, in order that His doctrines should sink 
into the disciples’ minds. They were “slow of heart,” and, 
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therefore, their great Teacher ¢arried for them. Perhaps 
they were perplexed and bewildered by the multitude of 
new things which had already been presented to them, and 
they required, like narrow-necked vessels, to be filled more 
leisurely. Perhaps the actual death of Jesus was necessary 
before His plan could be thoroughly laid open to them; and 
so there was need of some one to take up the parable where 
He laid it down —to live and teach after Him. Be that 
however as it may, the fact is plain, that Jesus left His 
Revelation in some respects imperfect. As a familiar in- 
stance of this, look to the conduct of St. Peter, some years 
after our Lord’s death, on one particular question—the call 
of the Gentiles. Though Jesus had said repeatedly, “ Go, 
teach all nations;” though in His parables, as in that of 
the vineyard particularly, where the first labourers are re- 
presented as cast out and the vineyard as let to others, it 
was still further taught that the chosen race were to be no 
longer the exclusive people of God, but that salvation was 
to be offered to the Gentiles ; though at the Feast of Pente- 
cost (which we this day call to mind), it was given to the 
disciples to speak miraculously the tongues of every region 
under heaven, and thereby was implied that the Gospel was 
to be preached by them to every nation under heaven, and 
no longer to the Jews only; though all these indications of 
God’s pleasure that the Gospel should be universal had 
been vouchsafed, still, I say, for all this, Peter is so ill in- 
formed on the subject, as to require an express vision from 
God to satisfy him that his commission to publish the Gospel 
did extend to the heathen world. The like was the case 
with many other doctrines; and, accordingly, whosoever 
will compare the Epistles, particularly those of St. Paul, 
with the Gospels of the four Evangelists, will see for him- 
self that Jesus had left many truths to be opened or en- 
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larged when He should be gone: that Revelation is carried 
very considerably further inthe Epistles than in the Gos- 
pels; that the whole plan of Redemption is there brought 
to light far more vividly. 

How then was this effected? How was the finishing 
stroke given to a work that Jesus left imperfect? The 
words of my text, which are those of Jesus Himself, tell us. 
“These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present 
with you. But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My Name, He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” It seems, therefore, that 
what Jesus Himself was, whilst upon earth, to His disciples 
—yet being present with them—the Comforter was to be 
when He should be removed from earth. The Comforter 
was to be sent 7m His Name, in His room, in His stead, to 
be still the invisible companion and guide and counsellor of 
those He left behind Him; just as Jesus Himself had been, 
howbeit visible in the flesh. The Comforter, therefore, was 
commissioned to “bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Jesus had Himself spoken unto them;” a cir- 
cumstance arguing a very remarkable sympathy, identity, 
and communion between the Comforter and Jesus, or how 
could the former know what the latter might have spoken ? 
and, moreover, He was commissioned to “teach them all 
things” —to open up those things whereof Jesus had said 
“J have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now”—to put them in full possession of whatever 
yet remained unrevealed, or revealed but obscurely. The 
point, therefore, to which I wish to direct your attention is 
this —that the Comforter is to be regarded (though not 
perhaps exclusively regarded) as the substitute for Jesus 
Himself: that as the disciples were to lose their Master, 
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they should be provided with One Who should be te 
them as their Master; Who should be still God with Us, 
though not God in Man. This Great Being — this sub- 
stitute for Jesus Himself; sent by His Father, even as He 
was sent; speaking the words of His Father, even as He 
spake them; repeating those that might have been for- 
gotten, enforcing those that might have been neglected, 
illustrating those that might have been misunderstood — 
was not to abide among men for a season only, as Jesus 
abode, but for ever. For the promise, as I reminded you 
in my last Sermon, the promise of the Comforter, says St. 
Peter, “is unto you” (to those whom he addressed), “and to 
your children, and unto all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our-God shall call.” 

But, it may be asked, if the Comforter be still abiding 
amongst us, leading along the path of life the faithfu! dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, are we to understand that He still 
continues to enlarge Revelation as He did at the first, and 
add to that which had been delivered before? Are we, in 
short, to suppose that He inspires any man now with fresh 
Scriptures, supplementary to those which the holy men of 
old spake as they were moved by Him? No, surely. This 
conclusion would not necessarily follow from the light in 
which I have represented the Comforter as standing towards 
us. It is possible to conceive Jesus Christ Himself to have 
remained upon the earth such a length of time, that the 
miraculous part of His mission should have come to an end, 
and that He should have only gone about doing good, re- 
taining the faculty of working miracles but not exerting 
it—that the prophetical part of His mission should have 
come to an end, and that He should only have gone about 
preaching and enforcing what He had already revealed, re- 
taining still the power of making further revelations but 
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not exercising it. It is possible to imagine this, because, 
even as it was, Jesus was not always employed in working 
miracles, or in offering new revelations of God’s Will, but 
was often carrying on the ordinary operations of His Min- 
istry, and through ordinary means. I conceive, therefore, 
that thus it is with the Comforter—that He is indeed pre- 
sent with us, even as He was with the Apostles themselves, 
only that the miraculous and the prophetical part of His 
commission has ceased, while the ordinary part still remains. 
Do you ask in what that ordinary part consists? I answer 
by reminding you of some of those offices which I have 
assigned to the Comforter in my former Sermons, with Scrip- 
ture for my warrant. One is, ¢o convince the world of sin; 
to work in us a thorough conviction of our wickedness in 
God’s sight, and that no man could stand before Him, his 
secret sins set in the light of God’s countenance, without 
calling to the hills to hide him from shame. Another office 
is, to convince the world of righteousness —the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ; or, in other words, to create in us a humble 
and contrite heart, delighting to look to the Cross, and 
nothing else, for acceptance with God at the great day of 
account — our righteousness swallowed up and lost in the 
righteousness of Christ. Another office is, to convince the 
world of judgment ; to effect in us a keen and lively sense, 
even by what we see passing in this world, that “the day 
is coming, and now is, when all that are in their graves shall 
hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion:” and so to sober us, to make us wary and watchful, 
anxious to redeem the time. Another office is, to enlighten 
our understandings, not that we should utter new Scrip- 
tures, but understand the old; that we should be enabled 
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to extract out of the Word of God the virtue it contains ; 
that our spirit should be in harmony with the Spirit which 
breathes throughout God’s Word, and so should be fitted for 
the rightreceiving and interpreting thereof; that our passions 
and prejudices and lusts, which literally “ choke the Word,” 
even should we apply to it, should be cleared away, and so 
our minds left free and open for its prosperous and prolific 
growth. Another office is, to give us cowrage; not merely 
that courage which led to martyrdom, or at least supported 
the first Apostles under its pains, but that courage which 
is wanted by every faithful follower of Christ, almost every 
day and night of his life—courage to avow ourselves His 
true disciples; to bid wicked advisers get behind us; to be 
no further men-pleasers than so far as we can be God- 
pleasers too; to act upon a principle of conscience towards 
God, in all events, at all hazards, through evil report and 
good report. These are some of the ordinary offices of the 
Comforter which I have enlarged upon in former Sermons ; 
offices which, you must acknowledge, every Christian needs, 
no Christian can dispense with. But as these have been 
suggested by texts which I have already handled the three 
last Sundays, so is another of His offices suggested by the 
words which we have been considering to-day. The Com- 
forter, it seems, was to bring to the remembrance of the 
disciples whatsoever Jesus had spoken to them. This pro- 
mise has, no doubt, a more immediate reference to the 
Scriptures of the New Testament which the Evangelists 
were to write. The Comforter was to quicken their recol- 
lection of the many conversations they had held with their 
Divine Master, and to enable them to commit faithfully to 
writing all that it was essential should be known. But 
though there was an extraordinary gift in this to the dis- 
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nature of that gift points out the ordinary operation of the 
Spirit that corresponds to it even now — His property of 
bringing things to our remembrance, which Jesus has 
spoken to His followers. I need not say how great a safe- 
guard and support it is to have a Monitor ever at hand, at 
any crisis, in any temptation of our lives; somebody who 
would suggest a good thought at a moment of weakness—a 
word in season. I need not say how many are those that 
perish, body and soul, for lack of this. Even in a course of 
the utmost security, where there is the least peril to which 
it is possible that we should be exposed, such a Counsellor 
would be for good. But what, in a course beset with so 
many and so great dangers as that in which we have to 
run—the devil going about incessantly seeking whom he 
may devour, spying every opportunity of hurting our souls, 
profiting by every accident and trying to turn it to our 
injury: what must be the value of a holy Remembrancer 
then! It is a thought in the heart that is the first spring 
of actions or courses of action the most complicated: how 
infinitely important therefore to secure there the presence, 
as often as possible, of a healthy and holy thought, that the 
issues of the heart may be healthy and holy too. The whole 
conduct of a day sometimes turns upon some imagination 
that crosses us in the morning: of what consequence then 
is it that such imagination should be to God-ward, that the 
occupation of the day may correspond thereto. “ A good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
good things: and an evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things: for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” But the ordering the thoughts 
that come into our hearts is not, we must all perceive, alto- 
gether of ourselves. They will come and go very often — 
we know not how or why, but certainly at no bidding of 
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our own. What, therefore, if it be a part of the office of 
the Comforter to regulate these thoughts, these wayward 
thoughts! What if He be their Originator in our minds !— 
prepared to direct them for our edification; and, by the 
suggestion of a text, a parable, a proverb, a maxim, an 
example, an accident, habitually to lead our hearts unto 
wisdom, and our lives unto holiness! 

This then, I say, appears to be an ordinary office of the 
Comforter ; even to put ws in mind of the words and wishes 
of Jesus Christ now, as He put the disciples in mind of 
them aforetime: ws, perhaps, for our own support chiefly ; 
them, chiefly that they might communicate the same to 
those that should come after them: so that generations un- 
born might have a Scripture “ given by Inspiration of God, 
which should be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness:” that every 
man who desired to serve God truly might have the means 
of being “perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Let us, then, not consider ourselves as citizens of a for- 
saken and fatherless world; but, on the contrary, as having 
about us, not our Saviour Himself (He is active for us else- 
where, even at His Father’s right hand), but Him Who was 
sent of our Saviour to be in His stead and to abide for ever. 
The world cannot see Him, but we believe in Christ’s pro- 
mise that He should be with us. And as we should reproach 
ourselves, were we to enjoy the presence of Jesus Christ 
again with us in the flesh, if we did aught that should be 
an offence unto Him and expel Him from our houses, so 
in like manner have we need to reproach ourselves, if we 
do aught to offend the Comforter, Who is come unto us in 
the Name of Jesus Christ to carry on and complete the 
purposes for which He condescended to live and die among 
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us. There were those from whom Jesus withdrew Himself 
whilst on earth, when they showed no disposition to receive 
Him. There were those before whom He would do no 
mighty works because of their unbelief, and who accord- 
ingly forfeited for ever the Blessing of His presence with 
them. The Spirit, whom Jesus hath sent in His own stead, 
may and does govern Himself by similar laws. He will 
not abide with us, unless we desire His abode. He will not 
work with us, unless we believe that He can work in us 
effectually. That He may so work in us, as to renew in 
our souls the Image of their Maker, making us holy as God 
is holy, and perfect as He is perfect—that He may give us 
a true sense of our sinfulness in God’s sight—a steady and 
entire and perfect reliance upon Christ our Saviour for 
pardon —a clear foresight of that great day when the grave 
shall give us up to judgment — a heart to understand His 
holy Word —a spirit to fight the good fight manfully to the 
end without fainting or fear—a store of pure and heavenly 
thoughts that may animate our steps towards Paradise — 
may God of His infinite mercy grant for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 
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Sr. LuKE, xiii. 26, 27. 


“Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in 

Thy presence, and Thou hast taught in our streets, But He 

shall say, I teil you I know ye not whence ye are; depart 
from Me,all ye workers of iniquity.” 


Tus passage-will lead me to make a few observations on 
the purposes for which you come to this house of prayer. 
One asks our blessed Lord, whether there are few that shall 
be saved? Jesus doesnot think fit to answer a question of 
mere uncharitable curiosity (for such probably it was), but 
bids him strive for himself to enter in at the strait gate; ad- 
ding, by way of provoking him to a care of his own soul 
instead of a curiosity about other men’s, “for many, 1 say 
unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not beable.” ‘They 
shall not be able because they seek too late-——when the 
master of the house has shut to the door. Still He represents 
them as knocking to get in; “Lord, Lord, open to us.” 
The reply is, “I know you not, whence ye are.” Ye may be 
thieves and robbers wholly unfit to enter —at all events ye 
are wholly unknown to Me; ye have never sought My 
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friendship in former times; ye have no claims upon My 
hospitality now. This, however, they deny; they are fain to 
remind the Lord of intercourse they had enjoyed with Him 
in times past. How can we be strangers ? we have eaten 
and drunk in Thy presence; Thou hast taught in our 
streets; we have had many and many opportunities of 
holding communion with Thee, of partaking at Thy table 
and listening to Thy word. Still the voice of their Lord is 
the same as before— Ye may have supped with Me, ye may 
have listened to Me, but I tell you nevertheless, [now you 
not; I know you not for all that. Depart from Me, ye 
workers of iniquity. 

Now this parable seems precisely to apply to unprofitable 
hearers, to formal worshippers, to men who do not indeed 
reject the means of grace but make them of none effect by 
their own faults. It seems that a man may have the bene- 
fit of the very best means possible ; may seem to appropriate 
to himself that benefit; and may perish at last. The instance 
of Judas is a signal instance. Who the inquirer was whose 
question called forth these remarks of our Lord, is not said; 
it might have been the future traitor himself. But how- 
ever that was, all that is said applies to him. He had fol- 
lowed Jesus during His ministry upon earth; he had eaten 
and drunk in His presence ; he had seen His miracles ; heard 
His sayings; sat at His feet whilst He taught out of the 
Scriptures. What opportunities had been his! What oppor- 
tunities had been, not only within his attainment— for that 
would not reach the question I am considering —but what 
opportunities of growing in grace had he actually partaken 
of! The habitual spectator of his Master’s good and great 
works; the habitual companion of Him in His walks; the 
habitual sharer in His prayers :—and yet, after all, it would 
have been better for Judas if he had never been born. 
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Here, I say, is an example calculated to awake us to a just 
sense of the unprofitableness of the most invaluable means of 
grace where they are used for a mere form—the heart not 
going along with them — the life not answering tothem. So it 
may be with us and our seeming devotions. God forbid that 
I should say anything to check a habit of resorting to 
Church on the Lord’s: day !— would it were a more common 
one in this and every other parish than it is! Even were 
ita form, still it is far better that that should be maintained 
than that there should be no observance of the Sabbath at 
all. For, at any rate, those who join in the congregation do 
put themselves in the way of hearing that which may save 
their souls alive, though for a season they may hear with- 
out profit; God may pass by some day or other and call 
them. But still there is such a thing as formal devotion, 
and against that my text guards you; for it tells us where 
the heart and life do not answer to the public professions — 
where the week is not spent in a manner agreeable to the 
spirit which the services of the Lord’s day inspire—where 
we are taught of Christ one day, and are workers of 
iniquity the other six — where this is the case, we shall be 
told at the judgment of quick and dead, “ Depart, I know 
you not.” 

Now if we will but give our minds to the nature of the 
prayers in which we join this day and every sabbath day, it 
may help to set us right in this matter. ‘There are perhaps 
some who seem to think that religion consists in attending 
aplace of public worship once in the week — that it is a thing 
which is to occupy two or three hours on the Sunday, and 
then to be discarded till the Sunday returns. Now how do 
our prayers run in our Church service? They begin with 
Confession of sins, they proceed to Petitions (or good gifts 
from God, they end with Thanksgivings for mercies 
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received. The burden of our service, till the Litany, will 
be perceived upon examination to be mainly Confession of 
sins. The Litany itself consists of Petitions for all that we 
can ask or think. And after the Litany, Thanksgivings are 
poured forth for blessings already enjoyed. But it must be 
seen at once that the whole service, thus considered, goes 
upon the supposition that it is to influence us in our course 
for the ensuing week —not that it is to be repeated, and 
forgotten as soon as we are out of the church doors. For 
instance — when we acknowledge to God on our bended 
knees that we have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and done those things which we ought not to 
have done, and that there is no health in us —when we 
entreat him to spare us, seeing that we confess our faults, 
and restore us, seeing that we are penitent, — does not the 
whole tenour of the prayer indicate that we are about to 
lead new lives; that we have a conviction of the sin in 
which we have been living, and a shame for having yielded 
to it, and a resolution to escape from it? Is not this the 
very meaning of our communion with God in this part of 
the service? And is it not utter mockery of Him, if, having 
spent an hour in pouring out these our thoughts and inten- 
tions before Him, we go away straight forgetting that we 
have been in fact pledging ourselves to increased exertions 
in our Christian course for the next week, if God would 
please to continue us a little longer upon our trial ?- Where 
is the worth of this self-accusing language, these bitter 
recollections of past miscarriage, these earnest declarations 
that we will cleave henceforward to that which is good, if 
the subject matter of the prayer be no more thought about 
for the week ensuing than if it had never been uttered ? 
Consider, again, the next division of our service, that of 
Petition for God’s good gifts. We pray to God, professing 
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that we are miserable sinners, z.e. sinners who feel the 
misery of sin. We pray to Him to deliver us from this and 
that temptation and danger; from the deceits of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; from plague, pestilence, and 
famine. We pray to Him for a spirit meekly to hear His 
word, and to receive it with pure affection, and to bring 
forth suitable fruits. We pray to Him for comfort in tri- 
bulation, help in necessity, provision for the fatherless 
and widow, mercy for all men. That is, we profess to 
look unto God in all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life; that in His hand we are; that from Him all the 
blessings of life proceed; that without His taking care of 
us, by night and by day, we are undone by reason of the 
many difficulties, seen and unseen, which encompass us on 
every side. Then, having made these acknowledgments 
with our lips on the Sunday, having registered our faith in 
the records of heaven thus, how can we reconcile it to 
ourselves to go forth again, and live the week through — I 
will not say, as though there was no God in the world, but 
at least—as though we had no idea of His being about us to 
the degree we professed, about our path and about our 
bed, and spying out all our ways? Can anything be more 
senseless than to profess misery for having yielded to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and to cry out, “ Good Lord 
deliver us” from the like again, and straightway to give up 
our bodies to the same lusts the following week, just as if 
nothing had been said? Yet this is a very common case. 
Can anything be more senseless, than to pray for a heart 
fitted to receive and profit by God’s word, and yet never look 
into that word the whole week through ?— for comfort in 
tribulation, and yet when tribulation comes, to forget that 
it is of God to heal?—for help in necessity, and yet, when 
we are in need, to trust in nothing but an arm of flesh? —for 
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provision for the afflicted and distressed, and yet seldom or 
never to open our hearts in the desire to be God’s instru- 
ments for imparting to them that provision? Iam entering 
into details in this manner, in order to put you upon enter- 
ing into them still more largely for yourselves; to put 
you upon embodying your prayers in your lives ;. and upon 
regarding your devotions on Sunday merely as oil for your 
lamps which must burn through the week, or it may as well 
never have been poured into your vessels at all. 

Look again to the form of Thanksgiving we are made to 
present unto our Maker, in the Service of our Church on 
Sunday. We bless God for our creation, preservation, and 
all the blessings of this life; above all, for His inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory. 
Now does not all this imply that we are sensible of the worth 
of these things ; that we are alive to the mercies of God in 
His dealings with us? And how then is such a voice of 
thanksgiving consistent with a life led as if we were not 
dependent upon Him at all; as if our birth was merely ac- 
cording to the course of nature, cast as it is in a Christian 
Jand and on so fair a ground ; as if our preservation was to 
be ascribed to our own industry only, the labour of our own 
hands and the sweat of our own brow, and our cleverness 
in driving a bargain, and our foresight in avoiding a loss, 
and our economy in keeping together what we have gotten. 
How can you thank God for His inestimable love in the re- 
demption of the world, and hardly find time, amidst farm 
and merchandise and care for the things that perish, to 
ponder one quarter of an hour upon this vast favour, —for 
such your lips confess it to be; upon this favour which is 
above all others, even above creation, preservation, and all 
blessings else, —from one Sunday to the next? How can you 
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talk of the gratitude you feel for your hopes of glory, if all 
your hopes centre in the life which now is, and are seen so 
to do by all your words and works the week through ? 
Clearly, therefore, the service in which you join on the 
Lord’s day, implies that it is not to end with the Lord’s 
day ; that it is to find its way into your conduct from 
Sunday to Sunday; training you by successive stages of 
amendment, in a Christian course, and at last landing you 
meet for a world of righteousness. 

We are runners in a race, and have need of refreshment, 
from time to time, to keep up our strength; the devotions of 
Sunday must minister that refreshment. We are soldiers, 
and require to have our armour in perfect order, our sword 
with an edge, and our breast-plate without seam; the devo- 
tions of Sunday must repair our shattered weapons. We are 
wrestlers, and are often thrown, and sometimes lie long 
prostrate and spirit-broken ; the devotions of Sunday must 
set us again on our legs, and animate us again for a more suc- 
cessful struggle. We are labourers, exposed to the burden and 
heat of the day; the devotions of Sunday must recruit our 
powers, and furnish us with food and rest, that our labour 
may persevere unto theend. Weare watchmen, and require 
occasionally to be put upon our guard lest we slumber when 
the thief comes; and the devotions of Sunday must quicken 
us and ery unto us, “ What of the night? what of the night?” 
that we sleep not. This is the true light in which Sunday 
and the services we offer up on that day are to be viewed ; 
the day sanctifying all the other days of the week, the de- 
votions animating all the other deeds of the week. 

I need not stay to show how inconsistent is this view of 
what Sunday worship ought to be with what it, in many 
instances, actually is, —how the purposes it would serve are 
set at nought by our manner of regarding it. To partake of 
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public worship with our lips, whilst ourheart is not touched 
by it at all,—to hear, and then when the hour is expired to 
go and straightway forget that we have heard at all,— to 
think that, when we have said our prayers and listened to 
the sermon, the duty imposed on us is at an end, and that we 
are at liberty to spend the remainder of that day, as well as 
those which succeed, just in what manner we please — some- 
times, in such a manner as effectually to choke the good seed 
which the services of a Sabbath may have sown in our hearts, 
and which otherwise might have taken root there; to do this, 
is indeed to eat and drink with our Lord, and to have him 
teaching in our streets, but it is not to secure ourselves 
from rejection at the last, as persons whom He has never 
known—persons who have still been workers of iniquity, 
and to whom the voice must come, in spite of their preten- 
sions to acquaintance with Him, “ Depart.” 

My friends, let us possess ourselves of a just sense of the 
position in which we stand, and there will be no danger of 
our making the devotions of the Sabbath a form. Let us 
look upon ourselves as beings of an hour, —dropping into 
eternity —dropping into heaven or hell as the sentence of 
our great Judge shall decree, — struggling now, in this our 
little day, to be fit to meet Him without confusion of face, 
without calling upon the rocks to cover us from the blasting 
of the breath of His displeasure. Let us picture to ourselves 
vividly, to the life, a Saviour’s agony and bloody sweat, His 
cross and passion, His precious death and burial, His glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension, and the sorrow there will be in 
heaven that we should make these His sufferings and His 
triumphs vain and consign our souls to torment notwith- 
standing. Let us think of God’s earnest, cordial, comfort- 
able, repeated calls, and promises, and enticements, if we 
would but be merciful to ourselves and permit Him to save us, 
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and bless us, and crown us with immortality. Let us ponder 
on these things, and it is scarcely possible that we should be 
lukewarm or cold in our devotions ; it is scarcely possible 
that we should leave this house of God without permanent 
and enduring benefit; and it is scarcely possible but that, 
having kept His Sabbaths here in gpirit and in truth, we 
shall by-and-by enter into that rest which is reserved for 
the people of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON LXXXVIII. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW YEAR. 





GENESIS, xlvii. 8, 9. 


“ And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou? And 
Jacob said unto Pharaoh, Few and evil have the days of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” 


Few things are more fitted to destroy religious feeling 
than confidence in the security of life. Men are not likely 
to trouble themselves about a future state, when their 
present state contents them, and they see no reason to think 
it will soon end. Those who have a long lease of their 
house do not care to consider what they are to do when that 
lease is out ; but only give themselves up to provide how 
they can make themselves comfortable whilst it lasts. So 
it is with such as trust in the strength of their earthly 
tabernacle, who assure themselves that their timbers are 
sound, and that it will be time to make provision for a future 
abode when that which they now inhabit is about to be dis- 
solved. 

It pleased God that at first mankind should live long — 
eight or nine hundred years. The earth was as yet to be 
peopled; and this was perhaps the simplest way of effecting 
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it. Mankind were to be taught of God how they stood 
in relation to Him ; and those precepts which He would give 
to Adam would be thus more easily and faithfully handed 
down by tradition through successive generations, when 
those generations were few and lasting. In the infancy of 
religious knowledge, and whilst it was yet only conveyed by 
word of mouth, there would have been greater danger of its 
perishing had the days of man been few, and the successive 
mouths through which it must have passed numerous. But 
whatever might have been the cause of this great length of 
life, or the first object of it, there is dismal proof of the 
mischief it did to the souls of those who shared in it. The 
lapse of a year, or ten or twenty years, would be little heeded 
by men who had to endure the best part of a thousand. 
They would supply little or no warning: for such men 
would put their trust in their strength (as young men are 
even apt to do now), and, feeling their frames knit together 
as for immortality, would forget that they were dust. 
Sickness probably would seldom occur to put them in re- 
membrance: and death, which is another lesson, withdrawing 
one neighbour after another from amongst us, would seldom 
intervene to do this office of a preacher, where the numbers 
were so few and the lives so enduring. Then as the 
warnings of life, for these causes, were fewer, the temptations 
were stronger and more. The appetites and passions of 
men were more unruly, perhaps, in proportion as they 
seemed ever to be “ young and lusty as eagles” : and the few 
facts which are recorded of this early period of the world 
confirm the supposition. Then again, the possessions of the 
world must have had still greater charms for such a gene- 
ration, when they had to enjoy them so long: they were 
indeed “goods laid up for many years.” Men so circum- 
stanced could hardly fail of being worldly-minded. So that, 
0. ¥ 
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from all these considerations together, it is easy to perceive 
how religious feeling was in a fair way of being lost : how 
little mankind were likely to think of the things which are 
not seen— of the things which are eternal. And so it came 
to pass. In spite of the revelation of a future life which 
God probably vouchsafed to our first parents ; in spite of 
the ascension of Enoch from the earth without dying, which 
must have convinced them of this great truth ; in spite of 
the promises— not having been received by them indeed, 
but still seen afar off, and embraced by some (as St. Paul in 
the 11th Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us)— 
in spite of all this, in a little more than two generations of 
such men, (for Adam lived 245 years with Methusaleh, and 
Methusaleh died only a few years before the flood) —in a 
little more than two generations it was found that “ the earth 
was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence,” and that, “all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth ;” so that, in the strong language of Scripture, “ it 
repented the Lord that He had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.” Accordingly, the flood came 
and destroyed all flesh, one single family excepted. 

The appointed duration of the life of man was now 
shortened. Those who survived the flood did not live so 
long as those who preceded it by about a third: and the 
span was made shorter still, till, some little before the time 
of David (7. e. near 8000 years ago) it was reduced to three- 
score years and ten, or fourscore years ; and such it continues 
to this day. Well, therefore, may we exclaim, with the 
Patriarch Jacob, “ few and evil are the days of the years of 
our life, and do not attain unto the days of the years of the 
life of our fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” Long as 
that life had been to Jacob — for it had already stretched out 
to a hundred and thirty years —it seemed to him, on looking 
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back upon it, but a few days; and those days he remembered 
to have been full of evil and sorrow —not perhaps more full 
in its proportion, than is the lot of most, nor of evils and 
sorrows very different from those which life presents, to 
such as see much of it, now. Family quarrels, arising out 
of the partiality of parents—untimely separation from the 
haunts of youth and the faces of kindred—hard usage at 
the hands of thosé from whom kindness might have been 
expected— hopes disappointed—dearth of bread—cala- 
mities among children—a daughter dishonoured—a son 
putting a father to shame —another, and he one in whom his 
soul delighted most of all, snatched away from him in the 
prime of life, and bringing his grey hairs towards the grave 
with grief—these were some of the issues of the life of the 
Patriarch: as they are wont to be, or the like to them, of 
those who live to be old.still. And now, bowed down with 
age, he accepts the signal that the grave awaits him, and 
lifts up his eyes to that country beyond it to which his 
fathers are already gone; assured that their earthly course 
was only “a pilgrimage,” and that, long as it had been in 
comparison with his own, it was not even to them the place 
where they were to set up their rest. 

I have been led into these reflections by our having this 
day entered another year ; one of those portions of time by 
which we measure our lives, and of which the longest life 
contains but very few ; one of those dates which stand like 
milestones on the road of life, marked with characters 
plainly enough telling us the distance we have already 
travelled, and giving us the means to guess at what remains. 
To some their happy worldly circumstances may have 
beguiled the way, and disguised from them how far they 
have advanced, and how fast they are advancing. Some 
may have gone on their way, lost to all thought, through an 
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evil and hardened heart, that has put a veil on their eyes to 
blind them from all notice of where they are, and whither 
they are hastening. Some may have been so taken up with 
the journey itself, and the provision for it, as to forget why 
they are on it; and to make the land of their pilgrimage 
the land of their inheritance. But these marks, set up as 
it were at regular intervals along the path which we are all 
treading, must, one would believe, force themselves upon 
the notice of the most thoughtless ; and tell them, in spite 
of themselves, that the course they are running, whatever 
it may be, will soon be finished—that the gate towards 
which they are speeding, be it the wide or the strait, will 
soon be reached—that “ the time is short.” It may not be 
pleasant to watch the ebb of life, but itis profitable. “Teach 
us to number our days,” is the Psalmist’s prayer to God: 
and why ?—even because it is likely to make us “ apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” ‘ Are there not twelve hours in the 
day ?” says our Lord; and what inference from this does 
He make ?—that He must walk in those hours before the 
night should come. 

Review the events of the years past as they relate to your 
own immediate neighbourhood, and direct your recollection 
to such instances of mortality as may have touched you at 
the time. Are you healthy and young? so perhaps were 
some of those you remember within this period to have 
passed away. Are you feeble and old? of those, some 
perhaps you remember are gone too. It is natural they 
should ; they fall as the leaves. Expect you a long warn- 
ing, and a lingering disease? Was that the lot of all those 
you call to mind as committed to the earth of late? And 
though it is impossible to say which of us is marked for 
being cut down in the present twelve months, this is certain, 
or all but certain, that some or other who now sit here will ; 
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and that we are all so much nearer to death and judgment, 
heaven or hell, as each New Year’s Day arrives. I doubt 
not that if God were to draw away from before the eyes 
of any of you the veil which hides from you the things 
which are even shortly to come, if He were to permit any 
one of you to look at the events which are to befal this 
parish and this congregation within the next five or six 
years — the children that are to be made fatherless, and the 
wives widows, and the parents that are to make lamenta- 
tion for their sons and their daughters, such an one would 
ery, Woe! to many a careless one ; and to many a careful 
one would he cry, “ Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to- 
morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain, whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow.” Years have quickly done their 
work upon all that busy population which dwelt in this 
village a century ago ; and of those who then tilled its fields 
or made merchandise in its shops, of those who laboured at the 
last or the mill, at the spade or the anvil, of those who lived 
in sobriety or led others astray, all are gone to their account. 

Seeing then that all these things dissolve, “what manner 
of persons ought we to be in all holy conversation and god- 
liness, looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God.” Standing, as we do, next in succession to this 
generation which has thus disappeared, the next to be cut 
down, are we preparing ourselves to take our turn? The 
destroying angel has spared us one year more. How if he 
has now received his commission! How shall we be found, 
suppose the call soon and sudden? Ask the question 
each of your own hearts. Compare yourselves with what 
you were this time last year. Are you become holier, and 
humbler, and better, and fitter to die, during this interval? 
If you indulged in any besetting sin before, have you, during 
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the last twelve months, given it up? Ifnot, your condition 
is worse; for your sin is stronger and your strength less, 
and God’s Spirit more disposed to limit Itself. Have you 
introduced into your own lives, and into your families, any 
good customs, during the last twelve months, which you 
had neglected before; or banished any bad ones? Have you 
become more regular in your attendance at church ; taken 
more pleasure.in going there ; remembered better what you 
heard, acted more according to it? Have you diligently _ 
looked to your servants and households resorting thither? 
Have you thankfully repaired to the Lord’s Table when the 
opportunity has offered during the last twelve months; or 
have you failed to profit by that special means of grace, and 
refused the call? If you are of those who were recently 
confirmed, are you fulfilling the promises you then made to 
God ?—look to it that ye mocked Him not! Perhaps you 
had not family prayers a year ago; have you now? Do 
you avail yourselves of this means of drawing God’s blessing 
on your roof; and teaching, after the manner of your Lord, 
daily in a temple of your own? Put these and other like 
questions to yourselves honestly, and rest not till you have 
set to rights what you find wants it. Let the end of a year 
remind you, how soon it will be too late to make resolutions 
only—how that must be done quickly which you mean to 
do at all. Bethink you, that perhaps there is not a lost 
soul who did not intend some time to mend; and let not 
good intentions beguile you. Carry them at once into effect. 
You have not a thousand years to turn im, Ponder, and 
deliberate, and determine—and lo! on a sudden, death dis- 
turbs the meditations, and calls the loiterer to his account. 
‘“ Brethren, the time is short.” Shift not the truth, each 
from yourself to your neighbour. Be your ace, be your cir- 
cumstances, be your habits, be your constitution, what they 
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will; let them hold out the fairest prospect of long con- 
tinuance ; still look around you, and count the many faces, 
young and old and middie-aged, that have disappeared from 
this congregation in a span of time, and read for yourselves, 
ag plainly as if God’s Hand was seen writing it on the wall, 
“ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live. 
He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower—and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

May He who preserveth our life find those of this parish, 
whom He shall spare to the end of this year, so much the 
more, prepared for death as they will be so much the nearer 
to it! And whatever souls amongst us, during that period, 
He may think fit to call from this land of our sojourn, may 
He find them ready at His summons —the lamp lighted, the 
light burning—their repentance sincere—their faith stead- 
fast. And for our blessed Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, may 
He give them—not their wages, but that free gift which 
He hath promised to all that have served Him faithfully, 
even a life, not to be measured any more by “ few and evil” 
years, but having eternity for its measure, and heaven for 
its home. 
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SERMON LXXXIX. 





PREPARATION FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


1 CorINTHIANS, xi. 28. 


“ But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of that cup.” 


I HAVE announced to you to-day, that on Sunday next I 
shall administer to such as are religiously and devoutly 
disposed the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ : 
and it may be better to call your attention to this holy rite, 
when there is the interval of a week to make use of for 
wholesome purposes, than on the day itself when the 
Sacrament is celebrated — more especially when we con- 
sider St. Paul’s advice, contained in my text, offered by 
him on this very subject, that a man should examine himself, 
and so eat of the bread and drink of the cup. Time there- 
fore for self-examination should be allowed — such time as 
will be abundantly allowed before Sunday recurs again. 

It is with no view to deter persons from coming to the 
Lord’s Table that the Apostle urges this previous self-exami- 
nation—but only witha view that they may come to it in a 
state of mind calculated to make it profitable to them. It is 
clear from the very words which he uses in connection with 
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the text, that he presumed every person calling himself 
Christian would receive — that he did not expect some to 
stay and some to go, but all to stay and partake. For 
what does he represent the purpose of the rite tobe? “As 
often as ye eat this bread,” says he, “ and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s Death till he come.” Now the 
force of the whole Gospel lies in the Death and Passion of 
Christ. For there is no other way whereby we can be 
saved but through that Death and Passion. The Bible is 
full of this one fact from Genesis to Revelation. The 
old Law constantly points to its sacrifices, for without the 
shedding of blood there was no remission; and the new 
Law was quite incomplete until that Atonement had been 
made — our Saviour exclaiming “ It is finished!” the scheme 
of Redemption is complete and perfect, just as the breath 
was departing out of His body, and the last drop of His 
blood was shed. The revelation which succeeded His death 
(when the Holy Ghost came in His stead, to declare many 
things which were but darkly expressed during His 
life-time), and which revelation is mainly contained in 
the Epistles of the several Apostles, has likewise for the 
burden of its teaching this same ransom for sin paid on 
the Cross — insomuch that St. Paul talks of knowing 
nothing amongst his people, save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, and again, of glorying in nothing save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world was crucified 
unto him, and he unto the world. From all this it mani- 
festly appears, that, as I have said, the whole force of thie 
Gospel lies in the Death and Passion of Christ. And 
therefore it is a practical denial of that Gospel, an unchris- 
tianising ourselves, a withdrawing ourselves from under 
the Covenant of grace, if by any means we overlook that 
Death and Passion. But to turn our backs upon the Lord’s 
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Table is just to do this. For, as I have said, with the 
Apostle Paul for my authority, as oft as we there eat the 
bread and drink the cup, we do show the Lord’s death till 
He come. It is the express memorial of the Lord’s Cross 
and Passion that we are called upon to celebrate in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper — a memorial which is to 
last as long as the world lasts (so incalculably great is the 
event of which it is the record), till the Lord shall again 
come to judgment. And for any man to abandon it is, so 
far as in that man lies, to blot the remembrance of Christ’s 
death out, and to preach another Gospel: for surely an- 
other Gospel it would be, if the Atonement made by Christ 
for sin were left out. Therefore, I repeat, the Apostle 
never dreams of discouraging his people from attendance 
at the Lord’s Table, by telling them that they must examine 
themselves before they come. He takes for granted that 
all persons who profess themselves Christians, who profess 
their belief in Christ crucified as the only means of salva- 
tion, will naturally partake ofa rite in which such belief is 
made manifest ; and never think of holding the Gospel and 
yet not communicating at the Lord’s Table. 

How different from St. Paul’s practice is that of any 
minister of these days with respect to preaching on this 
Sacrament! A minister now-a-days has constantly to urge 
his people to come to the Lord’s Table ; to set before them 
the sin they are committing in staying away: insomuch 
that on looking over the sermons he has delivered, he would 
probably not find so many upon any one point as upon this. 
But in all the writings of St. Paul you never find him in 
any one case pressing his people to be partakers of the Lord’s 
Table. You find him rebuking all manner of sin, and all 
manner of negligence, but the neglect of the Lord’s Table 
never; and for this simple reason—that it was not the tres- 
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pass of those days; his congregation had no notion of. 
withdrawing from it. They would have looked upon such 
a proceeding as a renouncing of the Lord that bought them, 
of whose ransom that was the memorial; and therefore 
the Apostle had no need to press this point, but only that 
other, to which my text refers—the proper preparation of 
themselves before they did.come. 

In insisting upon the necessity of this preparation, St 
Paul certainly could have no wish to encourage that super- 
stitious dread of receiving the Holy Communion, which 
prevents many well-meaning persons in these days from 
ever drawing near; for he knew that if we were to wait 
till we are without sin, or till we can guarantee ourselves 
that we shall sin no more, we shall never communicate 
while we breathe. He knew too that ourblessed Lord Him- 
self, who was the best judge of who ought to receive and 
who not, did allow every one of His disciples to partake of 
the Last Supper with Him, the first time He instituted it ; 
though He was aware that they were all of them at the 
moment as weak as water, that they were all about to for- 
sake Him, to deny Him—in one instance repeatedly and 
with an oath—almost as soon as the bread and wine should 
have been received. Nay, He had repeatedly foretold this 
fact to Peter himself, telling him that it should all happen 
before the cock should thrice crow. Yet, I say, for all that, 
He permitted Peter to be one at that Sacrament ; He did 
not repel him, and apparently for this reason ; because, 
though that disciple, and indeed all the others, were as frail 
and faltering as men could be, yet at the time they were 
sincere. They had just professed — no doubt honestly pro- 
fessed — a determination to die with Him rather than deny 
Him, and Jesus let them share with Him at the Holy Table. 
I say then with such a fact as this before him, it was impos- 
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sible that the Apostle Paul, in exhorting his people to ea- 
amine themselves before they should eat the bread and drink 
the cup, could have any wish to throw a stumbling-block 
or hindrance in the way of their approach to that Table; 
but only a desire to put their minds into such a frame as 
would render them worthy partakers of that holy mystery, 
and in a condition to reap the spiritual benefits appertaining 
to it. And so, in like manner would not I say a word to 
hinder a man from approaching the Lord’s Table—God for- 
bid. I rejoice to see multitudes resort to it; and never 
think our Church looks so pleasant in the sight of God or 
man, as on those Lord’s days when we fall down in numbers 
before God’s Altar, and testify our thankful remembrance of 
our Saviour’s death, by sharing in the rite which is the 
special and appointed memorial of it above every other. 
But God of course looks at the hearts of us all, whilst I can 
know none but my own; and He can see the spirit in which 
every one who communicates kneels before Him. All that 
I would have you do, is for every man so to commune with 
his own spirit before he does come, that when the Lord 
comes in (as He will on that occasion) to see the guests, He 
shall not find one at His Table who has not been careful 
to put on beforehand the wedding garment. 

Remember what it is that we are engaged in. We are 
“showing forth the Lord’s death till He come” — til] He 
come to judge the earth for its sins, which nothing but that 
death can shield and save from. We must have a sense of 
what sin is in God’s sight, observing what it cost to make 
Him forgive and forget it: and can we then be living — 
still living and still meaning to live—in any known sin, and 
yet pretend our abhorrence of that which thus drove Christ 
to the Cross, and which takes us to His Table in remembrance 
thereof? Why, it was sin, sin in which we are at this moment 
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indulging, that awaked God’s wrath so far as to exact the 
death of His Son —a death, which however willingly that 
Son undertook to suffer, He found so sharp as to pray to God 
before it came, that it might pass from Him ; “Lord, save 
Me from this hour; yet for this cause,” He added in forti- 
tude, and deep compassion for us, “ for this cause came I 
unto this hour.” Think you Almighty God can see any 
man showing forth this death of Christ, and deliberately 
doing sins which provoked the necessity of that death, 
without amazement at that man’s audacious double-dealing 
with Him? What is the exhortation which our Church 
addresses to us before we partake of the Sacrament ; and by 
listening to which exhortation, and drawing near upon the 
terms it expresses, we must be understood to be consenting 
unto it? ‘Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of 
your sins, and are in love and charity with your neighbours, 
and intend to lead a new life, following the commandments 
of God, and walking from henceforth in His holy ways, draw 
near with faith, and take this holy Sacrament to your 
comfort.” Examine therefore yourselves upon the points 
here suggested. Do you repent —are you in charity — do 
you mean to lead a new life, and walk henceforth in God’s 
holy ways ? — then, in that case, draw near with faith, and 
take this Sacrament. 

I put you in mind of these things, and leave you to your- 
selves to judge. But it must be plain to you all, that the 
Sacrament received after this sort of examination entered 
into a few days before—after these resolutions made— 
must be received to a far better purpose than when entered 
upon hastily and without previous thought. In the latter 
case it becomes a spiritless and profitless form —in the other 
case, it is the crowning act of a vigorous effort of the soul 
for working its salvation out. The Sacrament to the one 
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man is the flesh that profiteth nothing—to the other it is 
the Spirit that quickeneth. In the one case the Lord’s body 
will have been considered, in the other not. And if the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper does not in fact prove that 
means of grace to a Christian congregation which it might, 
or at least in the degree it might, it may well be supposed 
to happen, from proper previous preparation not having 
been made—self-examination not having been resorted to 
— good resolutions not having been entered on — in a word, 
from the soil not having been fitted for reception of the seed 
that is to be sown. 

I once more repeat, let not my words be mistaken. I 
would not have one of you hold back from the Lord’s 
Table, and thereby appear in God’s sight unconscious of the 
vastness of the blessing vouchsafed you in the atonement 
made for sin, or unthankful for it. But I would still have 
you all come with hearts prepared—not from habit, not to 
receive praise of men, not for the character it gives—but 
as men and women who take delight in calling to remem- 
brance an event by which the salvation of your souls is 
altogether secured ; and who are determined to improve to 
the uttermost the spiritual benefits which attend it—even 
the strengthening and refreshing of your souls by the Body 
and Blood of Christ, as your bodies are by the bread and 
wine. 
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SERMON XC. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 





Sr. Mark, xvi. 6. 


“ And He saith unto them, Be not affrighted ; ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified : He is risen; He is 
not here: behold the place where they laid Him.” 


TuEre may be those who think that a minister of God is 
wasting his own time and that of his hearers, when he 
speaks of the truth of religion, and brings before them 
proofs thereof. He has comparatively few opportunities, 
they will say, of addressing his people—one day only out 
of seven —and he must be careful, therefore, to make the 
most of that one. He must choose his subjects for sermons 
diligently, and never preach one which is not calculated to tell 
upon their everlasting interests. He may take for granted 
that all who hear him are in fact believers in the Gospel, or 
they would not be there, and he may therefore very well fore- 
go all argument in proof of its truth; and rather should urge 
with all his might “righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,” —the precepts of the Gospel and its promises 
— Christ Jesus and Him crucified. But in spite of all this, 
St. Peter does undoubtedly declare, that we ought to “be 
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ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh us 
a reason of the hope that is in us:” not merely to have the 
hope, but to be able to give a reason why we have it. And 
though not one reason but a thousand may be given, and 
though indeed the proof of the truth of that faith which 
we hold is to be drawn from a vast number of sources, 
yet there is one reason more striking perhaps than any 
other—one that may be separated from every other—one 
that comes home to the minds of all men more readily than 
every other— that is, the resurrection of our Lord from the 
dead. St. Paul himself views the question in this light : 
“Declared,” says he, “ was Jesus to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” 

I shall not scruple therefore to enlarge upon this wonder- 
ful event, more especially as I think that, let men profess as 
they may to “believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord” —and however their presence in Church may be ac- 
counted argument enough of their creed—still the fact is, 
practically speaking, that there is very little genuine faith 
abroad in the world; that the misdeeds, the careless lives, 
the strange indifference to their souls’ good, and what may 
become of them, manifested by numbers of professing Chris- 
tians, all spring from a want of this faith, and from nothing 
else whatever: and therefore, that all men, no matter who 
or what they are, do require from time to time to be put in 
mind of the foundations on which their faith rests; do re- 
quire to have some or other of the strong arguments for the 
truth of the Gospel they are baptized unto, repeated unto 
them. And I know of no single one stronger, as I have 
said, than the proof of it afforded by the resurrection of 
Jesus. 
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I propose therefore, to draw your attention to the great 
fact itself in this sermon, feeling confident of this — that if 
our assurance of the fact of our Lord’s resurrection were as 
great as it would have been, had webeen eye-witnesses, our 
lives would testify our faith more than they do — for so we 
shall find it was with the Apostles ; and that any reasoning 
by which our assurance thereof can be brought nearer to 
that of eye-witnesses, is good for us to pursue, is likely to 
make us more in earnest, and to bring the next world and 
its concerns before us with greater reality and nearness. 

Jesus had expired upon the cross and was buried in the 
garden ; and with His death and burial appears to have ex- 
pired too all the hope of His followers. Though He had 
declared several times that He should rise again, and the 
day on which it should happen, none of His friends and at- 
tendants appear to have understood that saying. They 
might think it spoken in a figure —but from whatever 
cause it was, they did not expect His resurrection. The 
women hastened to the sepulchre as soon as the Sabbath 
was past, very early in the morning, we read ; not however 
to ascertain whether the body had risen again or not, but 
simply to wrap it in sweet spices, as the Jews’ custom was. 
They did not dream of the corpse being again alive. They 
came so early, evidently for the purpose of forestalling its 
offensive decay — as early after His death as they pos- 
sibly could, consistently with keeping the Sabbath which 
intervened, and on which it was not lawful to do these of- 
ices for the dead. They would not have brought these 
spices with them had they not felt fully persuaded that His 
remains they should find, even as they had left them, in the 
tomb. ‘Their whole conversation and conduct indicate the 
same thing. ‘They talk with one another on their way to 
the disinal spot — but their talk is not of Jesus bursting 
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forth from the grave ; they say among themselves, “ Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” 
They evidently therefore reckoned upon finding things just 
as they were on the Friday night, when Joseph laid Jesus in 
his own new tomb. They discover the stone to be rolled 
away; which surprised them indeed, for it was very great: 
they enter in and find not the body of Jesus, and are much 
perplexed (we read) thereabout. But that was all. Even 
the absence of the body does not seem to have suggested 
to their minds that it has risen, They are surprised what 
is become of it; and one of them runs back to Peter and 
John with the tidings, saying, “ They have taken away the 
Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid Him. They supposed therefore that the body 
had been stolen away — and no more. 

As it was with these women, so was it with the other 
attendants of Jesus. There seems to have been no suspicion 
amongst them of the resurrection of their Lord, before the 
event itself came to pass. There was no watching by His 
grave—the Disciples had gone away to their own homes. 
When Mary had first seen Jesus after His resurrection, 
and went to tell the news to them that had been with Him, 
she found them all “mourning and weeping : ”— mourning 
and weeping as persons who had lost a friend whom they 
were not likely to see again. The conversation of the two 
other disciples on their way to Emmaus was that of men 
who had lost all their expectations in Jesus so soon as He 
had breathed his last upon the cross. “ We trusted that 
it had been He which should have redeemed Israel :” as 
though that trust was now quite forfeited. I say that all 
this shows there was no expectation in the disciples of our 
Lord that He would rise again from the dead. There was 
no preparation of the minds of the people for it at all. 
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Yet in spite of this, all at once the Disciples become satis- 
fied of the fact, beyond all manner of doubt. These very 
men and women, who had no idea of seeing their Master in 
the flesh again, all at once become convinced, thoroughly 
convinced, that in the flesh He again is. They see Him, 
and talk with Him, and eat with Him, and handle Him, and 
are satisfied that it is His very self. They are threatened 
by the authorities for preaching the resurrection of their 
Lord ; they heed not the threats. They are cast into prison 
and scourged for that name ; they heed it not. Fearful and 
faltering as they had been so shortly before, they heed not 
now any pains, any troubles, bonds or death. And the cause 
of this uncommon and sudden change is seen, by an exami- 
nation of the speeches which Peter, for instance, makes on 
several occasions after the resurrection, and which are 
scattered through the early chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Thus, when Matthias is to be elected into the 
place of Judas, Peter in his speech, which precedes the 
election, says, “ Wherefore of these men who have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst us, beginning from the baptism of John unto that 
same day that He was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of His resurrection.” The 
resurrection of Jesus, it seems, was the event with which 
the mind of the Apostle was now full, and which he con- 
sidered to be the great fact to which any newly appointed 
Preacher was mainly to testify. Take another of his 
speeches—on the day of Pentecost. You will find that here 
again Peter is altogether occupied with the great miracle 
of his Lord’s resurrection. It was as yet fresh in his 
thoughts ; and by its magnitude and importance seemed to 
eclipse every other contemplation of his mind. “Him,” 


says he, “being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
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foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain: whom God hath raised up,” he 
then continues, “having loosed the pains of death ; because 
it was not possible that He should be holden of it. For 
David speaketh concerning Him, I foresaw the Lord always 
before My face, for He is on My right hand that I should 
not be moved ; therefore did My heart rejoice, and My tongue 
was glad; moreover also My flesh shall rest in hope; 
because Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell, neither wilt 
Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.” — “Men 
and brethren,” then he adds, David, “ seeing this before, 
spake of the resurrection of Christ, that His soul was not 
left in hell, neither His flesh did see corruption. This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.” You 
see how largely Peter now speaks of the resurrection of 
Jesus; with what earnestness he enters into this subject, 
and confirms the fact by the testimony of the Prophets. And 
if you will be at the pains to examine the first eleven chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, you will discover in every 
speech of St. Peter, I think without any exception, very 
striking mention made of this one most remarkable event. 
Now this latter character of St. Peter’s preaching (and no 
doubt of the other Apostles) offers a very extraordinary 
contrast with their previous want of all expectation that 
any such event was at hand. At the death of Jesus, you 
see, every feature of their conduct, every thing they said 
and did, goes to prove that they had no hope, not the 
smallest — no idea whatever, that He would come to them 
again from the grave. Yet shortly after His death we 
examine their conduct once more, and we perceive that 
everything they said and did goes to prove that they had no 
doubt, not the least, that the resurrection of their Lord had 
come to pass. I argue therefore, that nothing less than the 
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fact itself being true could have wrought this remarkable 
change in their minds, feelings, language, and behaviour: 
and that our preaching therefore is not vain, founded as it 
is in this great doctrine, nor your faith vain. 

Brethren ! if Christ Jesus rose again, and showed Himself 
by many infallible signs to those around Him, for what 
purpose was it done? It was done for this purpose princi- 
pally, as it should seem, even to satisfy us by His own 
signal example, that as He died and rose again, so should 
we in like manner ; He the first-fruits of the grave, we the 
harvest. Let us then live as children of the resurrection ; 
not eating and drinking as if to-morrow we were to die and 
perish from off the earth for ever, but shaping our course 
through things temporal as beings bound for immortality. 
Then shall we account this little life what it is, a span, a 
few gasps of breath and done with; our bodies of little 
worth, being so soon to perish —our houses having no 
foundations — our lands lent us for a moment, that we may 
tread on them till our hour of better and more enduring 
estates come— our fashion in all respects, and on every side, 
fading away, and fleeting as the clouds; and we shall put 
all such matters at their just price, using them indeed but 
abusing them not ; and our great concern will be to secure 
ourselves a resurrection unto life. What would the labours 
and sorrows of His three and thirty years’ pilgrimage upon 
earth seem to our Lord, when He looked back upon them as 
He rose, triumphant over them all, from Joseph’s tomb ? 
They had been endured and they were done with. He had 
now only to go up on High, to lead captivity captive, to 
sueceed to the glories of His Father’s Kingdom, and seat 
Himself at His right hand in the fulness of joy. And so 
shall it be, in its proper degree, with us, if we rise to the 
life immortal. The recollection of this life, and all that is 
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therein, will seem but as a dream, when our spirits are 
clothed upon with new bodies. And that we should have 
loved this world so much, and served it so laboriously, and 
troubled ourselves so greatly about our lots therein, will 
seem strange to us indeed when the splendours of heaven 
shall be unveiled before our awaking eyes, if such be our 
portion, and we behold God face to face. May God grant 
that the change may be wrought in us which their belief 
in the resurrection of our Lord wrought in the Disciples, who 
from being of little faith, fearful and faltering followers of 
their Master, became faithful and valiant men; ready to 
go to prisons and to death, so that they might bear testi- 
mony to Jesus; and regardless of every earthly consideration 
and interest, save how they might spread His Kingdom 
abroad here below, and enter into it themselves above when 
their time should come. May that Spirit which was in them 
be in us also, that as we are baptized into the death of Christ, 
so by continually mortifying our corrupt affections we may 
be buried with Him ; and that through the grave and gate 
of death we may pass to our joyful resurrection for His 
merits who died and was buried and rose again for us, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XCL. 
THE ASCENSION. 


Acts, i. 11: 


“ Ve men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 


heaven !” 


Tue want of seriousness amongst us in our religious 
concerns—the want of real, earnest, intent application of all 
the powers we have to the making the condition of our 
souls in another world one of safety —arises, I believe, in 
a great measure from a secret lurking unbelief in the 
Gospel; or, if wnbelief be too strong a term to use, from a 
want at least of thorough belief in it—- a want perhaps half 
unknown to people themselves. And though this strong 
unflinching belief in the Gospel of Christ is not to be al- 
together got at by argument, yet argument has much to do 
with it. It is not altogether to be got at by argument ; for 
when Peter gave to our Blessed Lord an easy proof of his 
belief in Him as the Christ the Son of God, our Lord's 
remark upon it was “flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven ;” and if such 
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belief was a gift from God even then, and before the 
Comforter was sent into the world for the special communi- 
cation of such gifts, much more is a hearty belief in Jesus 
to be now looked for from on high, when that Comforter is 
come, abiding in the world for ever, even as was promised, 
and having for one of His offices to lead men into all truth. 
No man therefore is likely to have a strong practical faith 
who builds it upon argument alone, upon evidence submitted 
to his understanding alone ; and who fails to beg God on 
his bended knees by the active influence of His Holy Spirit 
“to increase his faith.” Still evidence, or proof of the truth 
and reality of the Gospel, has much to do with our faith, 
no doubt: we are so constituted that it cannot be otherwise. 
Our conviction upon other matters is thus obtained ; and so 
must it be, in a great degree, as to this chief matter of all. 
I propose therefore to draw your minds to the consideration 
of that great event in our blessed Lord’s history which our 
Church suggests to you_in the Festival of the Ascension. 
And I bring it before your consideration, not because Ihave 
anything new to say concerning it, but because occasional 
fixing of our attention on the more miraculous passages 
of the Gospel has a tendency to strengthen our belief; the 
weakness of it, as I have hinted, arising in a great measure 
from our rarely suffering our minds to dwell upon those 
passages. Other things interpose—the concerns of this life 
of one sort or another—and lead them off from such whole- 
some employment. Now surely if we can but once satisfy 
ourselves of the fact that Christ Jesus after living many 
years upon earth, doing miracles such as none other ever did, 
dying, rising again from the grave, did last of all beyond 
all manner of doubt ascend openly and in the presence of 
many spectators up to the firmament of heaven, there to 
remain—if we can satisfy ourselves, I say, of this fact, we 
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eannot but believe that He came down from heaven ; that 
heaven was His home, earth His place of sojourn only ; that 
He came down amongst us for wonderfully great purposes, 
and that having achieved those purposes, He returned to His 
own proper habitation on high. 

Mark then what we read concerning Him, after His 
resurrection from the dead, and consider whether it is not 
enough to settle our faith. He rose from the grave, and 
that He might be clearly identified to be the Jesus who 
suffered on the cross, He continued to show Himself from 
time to time to His former friends and followers, persons 
who knew Him full well, during forty days. He first of all 
appeared to Mary Magdalen, who had good reason to be 
perfectly acquainted with His person. In the afternoon of 
the same day He again appeared, but in another place, on the 
way to Emmaus, to two others who must have known Him 
as well as she did, to Alpheus or Cleophas (or Clopas), the 
father of James and Joses, and to Peter. Out of their sight 
He vanished as they sat at meat. He did not however dis- 
appear for long. The same night He showed Himself to 
another, a larger party (including indeed the latter two, or 
at least Peter) no less intimately acquainted with Him than 
the others; and again in a fresh place, to the “ eleven ” as 
they are called, (¢.e. the body of the Apostles, with the excep- 
tion of Thomas) and them that were with them, in a room at 
Jerusalem. ‘Then he seems to have withdrawn Himself in 
a mysterious manner for a whole week, leaving it unknown 
whither He went. But on that day sennight (again be it re- 
marked, upon the Christian Sabbath), He shows Himself 
suddenly once more to the group of the Apostles, Thomas 
however being in this instance with the rest ; and him He 
challenges to the scrutiny of the wounds, which he had 
required before he would confess his own conviction. ‘The 
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scene was here again in a room with closed doors at Jeru- 
salem. Again he disappears for a season — but for a short 
season. <A fifth time He manifests Himself ; in this instance 
to seven of the Apostles and quite in a new country and 
under new circumstances. It was in Jerusalem and in a 
chamber that He had last shown Himself. The Disciples 
had now left Jerusalem, and returned to Galilee, a distance 
probably of between one and two hundred miles. Peter 
and six others are fishing in the sea of Galilee. Still, you 
see, the parties are perfectly familiar with the person of 
Jesus. On this occasion the interview was one of some 
length and much detail. It was in the morning that it 
began, when as yet probably it was not the full day. 
Jesus standing on the shore calls to them in the boat. They 
do not at once recognise Him, most likely for the reason I 
have said. Buton drawing out the vast draught of fishes, 
according to the bidding of His voice which they heard, 
their eyes are opened ; they perceive a miracle ; they 
discover their Lord, and Peter rushes to Him through the 
water. They then eat together— converse together — 
Jesus giving Peter a charge, and prophesying of his death 
as well as of the long life of John. Again Jesus with- 
draws, but still nobody knows whither; not however as yet 
finally and for ever. For after a while He appears again a 
sixth time, and to a great number of persons at the same 
time. He had appointed His Disciples before His death to 
go into Galilee, where He said He would meet them after 
that He should riseagain. It was to be at a certain moun- 
tain in Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 382; xxviii. 16); perhaps the 
mountain near Capernaum, on which He delivered His 
sermon. Of this appointment He had reminded them more 
than once after His resurrection by the mouth of the women 
who first saw Him (Matt. xxviii. 6, 10). Accordingly to 
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Galilee the Disciples went ; not merely the eleven, but the 
whole multitude of believers, the majority of whom indeed, 
no doubt belonged to that country. Here, on this moun- 
tain, Jesus showed Himself once more ; and as I have said, 
in a manner the most public of any of His manifestations 
before or afterwards. He was on this occasion “seen” (says 
St. Paul, who no doubt is speaking of it in 1 Cor. xv. 6) “ of 
above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part,” adds that Apostle, “ remained ” i.e. were alive at the 
day when he wrote ; so that he challenged their testimony 
to the fact in the face of the whole congregation to which 
he was addressing his epistle. This appears to have been 
a solemn assembly of the elect. It must have lasted a con- 
siderable time, for Jesus has many things to say unto the 
Disciples. He promises them a more abundant outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost — tells them where they must tarry till 
it shall be poured forth—extends their commission to preach 
unto all nations— confirms their miraculous powers — in 
short formally invests them with authority and means for 
establishing His kingdom amongst men. I say, it is impos- 
sible that all this could have happened without affording the 
whole assembly abundant opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves of the reality of the person of the teacher—that it 
was that same Christ whom they had seen crucified, dead, 
and buried. Nor was this all. Mention is still made by 
St. Paul of a seventh and eighth appearance of Jesus yet. 
« After that he was seen of James ;” “then,” he adds, “ of all 
the apostles,” this latter being probably the last time of all, 
when these Apostles were returned once more, according to 
His orders, out of Galilee to Jerusalem. But this last was a 
memorable occasion indeed. He led them out of the town 
as far as Bethany, we read, the village on that Mount of 
Olives which had been so often His favourite resort when 
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He used to come in the days of His flesh to Jerusalem at the 
feasts. It was nigh unto the city, about two miles off. There 
He halted,—there and then He communicated to them the 
last commands He had to give. The scene appears to have 
been one of no confusion, or excitement, or elevation, or 
depression of spirits. The old dreams of greatness so loy- 
ingly fostered by the followers of our Lord for a moment 
revive, and they take courage to ask Him, saying, “ Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ?” 

There then pause a moment to put to you the question, 
whether by this time the friends and disciples of Jesus could 
be mistaken in Him? whether after all these interviews, so 
various in time, place, and circumstance, carried on as the 
occasion served for forty days, they could be deceived as to 
the fact that they were indeed beholding, hearing, and hand- 
ling that same Jesus whom the Jews had crucified and slain ? 
And now, all things being fulfilled, He lifted up His hands 
and blessed them ; “and it came to pass that while He blessed 
them, He was parted from them and carried up into heaven.” 
A cloud, we read elsewhere, received Him out of their sight 
— they looking still steadfastly toward heaven as He went 
up, hoping probably to see Him descend as He rose, till 
they were called to themselves and to their knowledge by 
the voice of two beings in white apparel, which said, “Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 
They heard the voice and were satisfied; and Him they 
forthwith worshipped, at whose name henceforth all knees 
were to bow. “And they returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy, and were continually in the temple, praising and bless- 
ing God.” They might well rejoice, for they were now 
assured that the Master to whom they had cleaved when as 
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yet the world despised Him, was the God of heaven and 
earth —that Hecame from above, and was gone thither again 
—and that at the latter day, when He should come again in 
His glorious majesty to judge both quick and dead, they, 
having loved Him and served Him and given up all for Him, 
should find favour in His sight, should find their Judge their 
friend, and be laid up amongst His jewels. 

Brethren, I have gone through the history of the events 
previous to the Ascension, and of the Ascension itself, with 
a view to satisfying you of the reality of the whole. There 
could be no mistake. The parties to whom Jesus showed 
Himself many times before He ascended were His familiar 
friends. They saw Him with their own eyes go up. And 
one of these eye-witnesses, even John—though entering into 
no details of the Ascension, leaving that to St. Luke more 
especially, who however was very probably an eye-witness 
too—one of those very individuals, I say, who were ob- 
served gazing up into heaven, alludes plainly enough to the 
Ascension as a notorious fact, in his Gospel, more than once; 
recording, as he does, an expression of Jesus on one ‘oc- 
easion, “ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where He was before?” and another expression of the same 
Jesus on another occasion, when He appears unto Mary and 
says, “Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto My 
Father. Iascend unto My Father and your Father, and to 
My God and your God.” Both of these phrases sufficiently 
manifesting that the Ascension was an event quite familiar 
to the mind of this Apostle (however he might have abstained 
from giving any description of it himself, seeing that it had 
been already accurately described by others;) and convey- 
ing to us as strongly, and perhaps even more strongly, than 
any account of it in detail could have done, the testimony of 
John to the truth of this last marvellous act of the marvel- 
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lous life of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, of which he him- 
self was a spectator. 

That impression, therefore, which such a scene evidently 
set forth before your own eyes would have produced, let 
the record of it, thus transmitted to you by faithful men 
who themselves partook in it, convey to you no less— 
blessed shall ye be who have not actually seen and yet be- 
lieve. Picture to yourselves, with all the vividness of 
which your minds are capable, the majestic spectacle of 
your Saviour’s ascent from this lower world to the right 
hand of God, as an argument for your faith in Him—and 
then carry your thoughts on to that other scene of still 
greater grandeur, of which you yourselves, with your own 
eyes, are to be one day spectators, when this same Jesus 
shall so come in like manner as He went—riding upon the 
clouds—thousands of angels attending Him—all eyes turned 
to Him — they also that pierced Him looking on Him: and 
imagine within yourselves what will be the horror with 
which you will see Him descend upon the earth, if your 
lives past will not bear His scrutiny; how you will cry 
to the rocks to hide you, and to the hills to cover you from 
the blasting of the breath of His displeasure — or on the other 
hand, with what thanksgiving and praise and exultation 
you will lift up your hands, if in His approach you see 
nothing but your redemption drawing nigh ; if in Him you 
recognise not One whom you have yourselves crucified 
afresh and put to shame by your sins, but One whom you 
have loved and laboured to obey, whose grace you have 
daily sought, whose goodness to you you have daily acknow- 
ledged, who has been in all your thoughts as the great 
sacrifice that made your peace with God, and with whom 
you now hope to dwell for ever and ever. 
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To an open confession of Him, who shall thus come 
again to judge you, I invite you once more for Sunday 
next.* To a thankful remembrance of His death, who, and 
who only, in the great Day of Recompense shall be able to 
give you life; to a public and hearty acknowledgment of 
Him before men, who also shall be ashamed of you when 
you stand trembling before Him for your soul’s sake, I call 
you in His name. Do not refuse to come ; say not, I pray 
you, have me excused. To judgment you must come every 
one of you ; there you can offer no excuse, not one amongst 
you all. Strive therefore by every means to disarm that 
day of its terrors — by the proper use of this Holy Sacra- 
ment amongst the rest — now while time is, and let it not 
be said unto you ¢hen touching this invitation, “I called 
but ye refused — I stretched out my hand but ye regarded 
not ;— therefore will I now laugh at your calamity, I will 
now mock, when that your fear is come.” 


* Preached before the Huly Communion. 
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SERMON XCII. 


THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY GHOST AS MUCH A PART 
OF THE GOSPEL AS THE OFFICE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Whitsunday. 


Acts, ii. 4. 


“ And they were filled with the Holy Ghost.” 


Tue dispensation of the Gospel was revealed and advanced 
by our blessed Lord, in His own Person, only up toa 
certain point. He led His followers as far as they were 
ripe to go—and no doubt He left them very different men 
from those He found them — butit was His plan to expand 
the spirit and knowledge of mankind gradually. Whilst He 
lived and conversed amongst them, He did not think fit to 
open to them fully and at once all that was to be imparted 
to them eventually. Some things indeed He spake plainly ; 
but many more He spake in proverbs and parables, drop- 
ping hints, as it were, of doctrines to be yet more clearly 
expressed — putting leaven into His followers which was 
likely to work more effectually by and by than just then. 
And accordingly we find His disciples often not a little 
perplexed: unable to understand thoroughly what His 
meaning was, and having recourse to Him for explanation. 
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The charitable spirit of the Gospel —the pardon of sins 
by faith in Christ — the call of the Gentiles and the uni- 
versal nature of Christ’s Church — the resurrection of the 
dead — the Judgment and the terms of it — are doctrines 
all introduced in the Gospels, all started, as it were, by 
Jesus Himself; but they are not followed out by Him in 
His own personal teaching at any very great length: that 
was left to be done when He should be Himself withdrawn. 
In all that relates to the Third Person of the Trinity this 
progressive revelation is still more marked. Something of 
His substance, character, offices, was indeed made known 
both before Jesus came and by Jesus Himself, more espe- 
cially during the latter part of His ministry ; but His full 
manifestation was reserved: so that if you will examine 
the doctrine of spiritual influence, or the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, as gathered from the Old Testament and from 
the Gospels, you will find it nothing like so clear, so pres- 
sing, so quick, as what you gather of it from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles. That part of the Gospel Reve- 
lation, touching the Holy Ghost, was the last part that was 
completed. So that, as under the Old Testament-Dispen- 
sation God the Father was made fully manifest to the world, 
and God the Son partially —and under the teaching of 
Jesus Himself in the flesh, whereof the four Gospels are 
the record, God the Son was made very manifest to the 
world, and God the Holy Ghost partially—so in the times 
which immediately followed the time of Jesus, and of 
which the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles are the 
record, God the Holy Ghost was made fully manifest: and 
thus was the development of the Godhead finished; and 
the Three Persons thereof, together with their several 
functions, being thus published at large, the Book of Reve- 
lation was closed. 
Il. AA 
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Indeed there is something very similar in the gradual, yet 
in the end complete, disclosure of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. And though the Dispensation of the Son — His 
existence before the world, His operations under the old 
law, His advent in the flesh, His active ministry among 
men —is the Dispensation which strikes us most, and the 
one upon which we are most apt to settle our thoughts ; still 
the Dispensation of the Holy Ghost — His existence of old, 
His offices under the Old Testament, His manifestation or 
Advent at the Day of Pentecost, and His subsequent 
activity amongst men—is scarcely less distinct. And no man 
can be said to comprehend the whole scheme of the Gospel, 
“the whole counsel of God,” who overlooks this latter 
feature of it; and, whilst he hails the mystery of Jesus as 
it unfolds upon him, regards not the mystery of the eae 
Ghost, as it solicits his consideration no less. 

If in the Old Testament we find Christ Jesus already in 
motion — conversing with Adam in the garden — wrestling 
with Jacob — speaking to Moses from the bush — leading 
the Israelites through the wilderness — appearing as the 
Captain of the Hosts to Joshua — and on numberless other 
occasions giving token of the Godhead visibly, so are we 
taught that the Holy Ghost was busy under the Old Testa- 
ment too. For we are assured that it was He who spake 
by the Prophets — since “ Prophecy,” we are told, “came 
not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Enoch, 
therefore, and Moses and Samuel and Isaiah, and all the 
Prophets of all ages, were so many living witnesses of the 
Holy Ghost in those days : and accordingly the resistance 
which the Israelites made to those prophets is accounted by 
St, Stephen a resistance against the Holy Ghost; “ Ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye.” 
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Moreover He it was who put it into the hearts of the high- 
priests of Israel to make disclosures of God’s Will, when it 
was their office to speak: for when Caiaphas made his 
famous declaration, “that it was expedient that one man 
should die for the people and that the whole nation perish 
not,” he spake “not this of himself,” we are informed, “ but 
being high-priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation; and not for that nation only, but that 
He should gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad.” He did not therefore speak thesc 
words of himself — howbeit he thought so — but the Holy 
Ghost spake in him; for he was God’s chief minister among 
the people, unworthy as he was. Andas the fulness of time 
drew on, the Holy Ghost appears to have shown more and 
more power among men: filling Elizabeth, so that she spake 
of Jesus, yet unborn; and Zacharias, so that he spake of 
Him yet more abundantly ; and Simeon, telling him that he 
should not see death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ, 
and opening his eyes to know His salvation ; and Anna, so 
that she likewise gave thanks unto the Lord, and spake of 
Him to all them that looked for redemption in Israel ; and 
John, so that he grew and waxed strong in the deserts till 
the day of his showing unto Israel : — just as shortly before 
the coming in the flesh of our Blessed Lord, the note of pre- 
paration for Him waxed louder and louder. Yet after all, 
the Spirit of God was as yet rather felt to be stirring in the 
world, than known or distinctly recognised ; for when this 
same John baptized, he did not baptize in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, nor does he appear to have taught the doctrine 
of the influence of the Holy Ghost in his sermons — seeing 
that his disciples, whom Paul met with at Ephesus, had 
“ not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 
Time rolled on ; and Jesus, in His preaching and by His 
AA2 
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example, made this doctrine more familiar to mankind. 
He ordered His disciples to baptize in thename of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost — hereby giving 
Him a determinate place in the Godhead. He vindicated 
Him as the author of His miracles. And, in the last con- 
versations which He held with the twelve, and which form 
the subject of the latter chapters of St. John’s Gospel, He 
gave a much fuller and more particular account of that 
Blessed Spirit— who He was, and what He had to do — 
under the name of the Comforter : how He should testify of 
Him, how He should “convince the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment;” how He should “lead 
into all truth ;” how He should abide always ;— adding 
that His disciples were to tarry in the City of Jerusalem, 
until “the promise of the Father should come upon them and 
they should be endued with power from on high.” In this 
preparation for the more complete manifestation of the Holy 
Ghost, in these more stirring symptoms of His approach, I 
seem to discover a parallel to the preparations for the 
Advent of Christ —the Third Person ushered into the world 
(howbeit He had been already in the world from the 
beginning, though not perceived) much in the same manner 
as the Second Person had been ushered in before Him 
(though He too had, in like sort, been in it from the begin- 
ning, though unknown). And as the issue of the one event 
was at the Nativity, so was the issue of the other at Pentecost 
or Whitsuntide —the former the festival whereby we com- 
memorate the manifestation of Jesws to mankind, the latter 
that whereby we commemorate the manifestation of the 
Holy Ghost, 

Then, to pursue the parallel one step further, the operations 
of Jesus amongst men, thus manifested, are not more per- 
ceptible according to the account we have of them in the 
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Gospels, than are the operations of the Holy Ghost amongst 
men, thus manifested, in the Acts and the Epistles. So that 
if of Jesus we read, that “ He spake as never man spake,” 
reproved the sinner, bound up the broken-hearted, went 
about doing good, wrought miracles of might and mercy, 
died the death for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion, so in like manner of the Holy Ghost do we read, 
that He now wrought miracles too, enabling, for instance, 
a number of unlettered men, gathered together, to speak the 
languages of all the nations of the earth: so that the 
Apostles, who had been hitherto blind to the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, now became clear-sighted, and could unlock 
all the mysteries they contained ; and the people, whose 
hearts had been hitherto hard as a nether mill-stone, are 
now pricked by the word spoken to them. And whereas 
one or two had dropped in, from time to time, as converts 
to Jesus, three thousand souls are added to the Church at 
once by St. Peter — steadfast all of them. Doctrines, which 
were barely touched by Jesus in His teaching, are now 
pursued out and laid thoroughly open by the Apostles ; and 
a different spirit, a spirit such as Jesus meant to call forth, 
begins to breathe throughout the universal Christian world, 
— nay, reaching in some degree even unto heathens. And 
whereas this influence of the Holy Ghost on the hearts and 
lives of mankind was a doctrine but little dwelt upon up to 
the period of Christ’s death, we have now St. Paul urging 
it with all his strength in all his writings: telling us that 
“no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost ;” that “the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal;’ that it is by the Spirit of 
Wisdom that “the eyes of our understanding are enlight- 
ened, that we may know what is the hope of the calling of 
God, and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
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the saints” ; that it is by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
us that we are enabled to “hold fast the form of sound 
words which we have heard,” and to “keep all those good 
things which have been committed to us;” that through 
the power of the Holy Ghost we “abound in hope,” and 
are “filled with joy and peace in believing,” the “love of 
God being shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
that is given unto us;” that by the Spirit of God we are 
“strengthened with might in the inner man,” that it is this 
which “‘helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, did not the Spirit make 
intercession for us,” “according to the Will of God;” and 
that “we are saved by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” So that, as I have said, the 
operations of Jesus Christ, after He was come in the flesh, 
are not more discernible, are not more marked or more 
universal, than the operations of the Holy Ghost, after that 
He was sent by the Father to dwell amongst us. 

My object in this Sermon has been to show that to those 
who will search the Scriptures attentively it will appear, 
that the Being and Office of the Holy Ghost constitutes 
as distinct a part of the Gospel scheme as the Being and 
Office of Christ Jesus ; that it is as much a part of sober- 
minded piety, which builds upon the foundation of the Word 
of God, to have respect unto the Holy Ghost and His 
Office, as to Christ Jesus and His: that there is no more 
fanaticism, whatever some persons may fancy, in the one 
thing than the other; nor any less unbelief in the rejection 
of the doctrine “of the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” than 
in the rejection of “ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” that 
in the gradual and progressive revelation of both to man- 
kind much the same spirit is observed, and that the 
various manifestations of the two Persons admit of close com- 
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parison; that they were both active under the Old Testa- 
ment; that the Advent of both was ushered in by many 
similar tokens, and commotions in the hearts of men; and 
that both, after Their Advent was completed, gave clear and 
palpable proofs of Their real existence and energetic agency. 
And my practical conclusion from the whole is this : — that 
He who would cleave truly to the entire Gospel, must see in 
it the Spirit of God, no less than the Son of God ; that he 
must seek after the blessing the Spirit has to bestow, no 
less heartily and anxiously than he seeks after the blessings 
and bounties which the Son has to bestow; that whilst he 
prays to the one for justification, he must pray to the other 
for sanctification ; that whilst he entreats for forgiveness of 
sins, he must entreat too for anew heart ; that whilst he fiees 
from the wrath to come, by pleading the Cross and Passion 
of our Blessed Lord, he must seek to conform himself to 
God’s Image, and to fit himself for beholding Him face to 
face, by cherishing that Blessed Spirit within him, whose 
especial office it is to renew his nature, and cause the cor- 
ruptible to put on incorruption. And now unto God the 
Father who made us, unto God the Son who redeemed us 
by His blood and purchased gifts for men, and unto God 
the Holy Ghost who enlightens and comforts and guides 
and purifies and prepares us for our heavenly inheritance, 
three Persons in one God, be all praise and dominion for 
ever and ever. 
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SERMON XCIIL. 


DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
Trinity Sunday. 


REVELATION, iv. 8. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 


and is to come.” 


Our Church, being the nursing mother of her people, so dis- 
penses her ordinances, from first to last throughout the year, 
as to bring before the congregation, in succession, all the 
great doctrines of the Scripture, and all the duties that 
follow from them. She has been engaged, up to this time, 
chiefly in setting before you the Nature and Office of the 
Son, and the Nature and Office of the Holy Ghost : —of the 
Son, in the services for Advent and for Easter, and of the 
Holy Ghost, in the services before and for Whitsuntide. 
But, desirous that there should be no mistake — desirous 
that the time she has occupied, first in dwelling upon the 
Son, and then upon the Holy Ghost, pretty exclusively, 
should not mislead the people into a notion that there are 
more Gods than one — she hastens, immediately after the 
Festival of Whitsuntide to that of the Holy Trinity; wherein 
she impresses it upon the Congregation that, though they 
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have heard so much of late of God the Son and of God the 
Holy Ghost, they must not suppose that there are Gods 
many, as the heathens did, but that these two Persons 
together with the Father’are so united as to be one God, 
and one God only. Accordingly she chooses for the services 
of this day such passages of Scripture as show, when com- 
pared with other passages, that whilst three Persons of the 
Godhead there undoubtedly are, there is nevertheless but 
one God. 

You will observe then that one of the Lessons for the day 
is the first chapter of Genesis. Now the reason for the 
choice of this chapter on this occasion seems to be this ; 
that God the Father is represented in it as addressing 
Himself to the other Persons of the Godhead, and saying, 
“Let ws make man in our Image, after our Likeness” — as 
though both the Son and the Holy Ghost were equally con- 
cerned with Himself in the creation. And indeed the 
activity of both these Persons, at that time, is further argued 
from the Spirit of God being said to be moving “on the 
face of the waters,” and from the Voice of the Lord God, 7. e. 
the Word or the Son, being said to be walking “in the garden 
in the cool of the day.” Again, you will observe that 
another of the Lessons for the day is the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, in which the three Persons of the Trinity are 
represented still more distinctly. It tells of the baptism of 
Jesus by John. Now on that occasion it is said, “ And 
Jesus, when He was baptized, went up straightway out of 
the water : and lo the heavens were opened unto Him, and 
He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 

‘lighting upon Him: and lo a voice from Heaven, saying, 
This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” Here 
you perceive that Jesus, one Person of the Godhead, was 
coming up out of the water — that the Holy Ghost, another 
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Pesson of the Godhead, was at the same time descending 
from heaven upon Him, like a dove—and that the Voice, 
which the very words uttered by it show to have been the 
Voice of God the Father, a third Person of the: Godhead, 
spake at the same moment from above. So that we have 
the three Persons, all discharging offices of their own at one 
and the same instant. It is in agreement with this distinc- 
tion that you find Jesus instructing His disciples to baptize 
all nations in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost — not merely in the Name of God, but in 
the Name of the three Persons of the Godhead. And it is 
agreeable to the same distinction that you find St. Paul 
saying, “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love 
of God, and the Communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all;” and, furthermore, that (in the words of my text) you 
have the spirits of heaven singing the praises of the Godhead, 
in the thrice-repeated words, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come” — the attri- 
bute of holiness being thus ascribed to each of the three 
Persons. And yet, though these passages of Scripture make 
the fact, that three Persons there are in the Godhead, quite 
clear — other passages there are which show no less clearly 
that there is but One God. As, for instance, that in 
Deuteronomy, “ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is One 
Lord,” (Deut. vi. 4) — or that in Isaiah, “Tell ye, and bring 
them near; yea, let them take counsel together: who hath 
declared this from ancient time ? who hath told it from that 
time? have not I the Lord ? and there is no God else beside 
Me: ajust God and a Saviour; there is none beside Me, Look 
unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for Iam 
God, and there is none else.” (Isaiah, xlv. 21, 22.) More 
therefore is not needful, to show that three Persons there are 
in the Godhead, and yet that but one God thereis nevertheless. 
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It is not for me to attempt to explain a mystery like this 
further than Scripture hath set it forth. I shall not there- 
fore enter into any unwise and unwary investigation into a 
question much too hard for the wit of man, but set the 
word of God before you, and so discharge me of my message. 
And still, guided by that word of God, I will show, not 
indeed how the Three are in One, but that a Community there 
is amongst the Three—such a Community as proves Them 
to be most closely knit together, though Each going forth in 
the Godhead, as it were, to discharge the office which is 
peculiarly His own. 

Thus I find the Union between the Father and the Son 
to be of the closest kind from the representation our blessed 
Lord gives of it, in the fourteenth chapter of St. John. 
“ Show us the Father,” says Philip unto the Lord. And 
what is the reply of Jesus? “Have J been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? he that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, Show us the Father ? Believest thou not that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me? The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of Myself: but the Father that dwelleth 
in Me, He doeth the works. Believe Me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me.” Nothing can be more 
express than this passage to prove the intimate Union and 
One-ness (if I may so speak) which subsists between the 
Father and the Son. For when the disciple wishes to see 
the Father, Jesus tells him he has seen Him, in that he has 
seen Himself. He was the Father manifest. 

Again, I find the Union between the Son and the Holy 
Ghost no less intimate. In the latter chapters of the same 
Apostle, St. John, the Holy Ghost is represented by Jesus 
Himself as His own substitute — His other self, as it were. 
“J will not leave you comfortless,” says He to His disciples, 
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before He goes away, “I will not leave you comfortless ; 
J will come unto you” (xiv. 18). But how will He come 
unto them ?—even by sending the Comforter unto them, 
who shall dwell with them and be in them: as though He 
and the Comforter were one and the same, only charged 
with distinct offices, and having distinct persons. And 
further yet, this same Comforter shall “receive of Mine,” 
saith He, “and shall show it unto you:” such was the 
communication between Them. And again, “He shall 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you:” as though, in all the long and many 
private conversations which Jesus had held with His 
disciples, the Holy Ghost had been with Him and in Him, 
and would now recover them in the minds of the disciples, 


even as accurately as Jesus could have done it for Himself. 
And again 





and as a further proof of the very close union 
between them—Jesus breathes upon His disciples, and 
saith, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost :”—the breath being the 
outward and visible sign that He imparted to them from 
Himself and as proceeding from Himself, the Spirit. 

Again, I find the Union between the Father and the Holy 
Ghost to be of the same perfect kind. For I find the Holy 
Ghost represented as proceeding from the Father, just as 
before I found Him represented as proceeding from the Son. 
“When the Comforter is come,” are our Lord’s words, 
“whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
testify of Me.” I find the Holy Ghost, and no other, to be the 
Expositor and Setter-forth of God the Father’s will through- 
out the Old Testament. “For prophecy,” we read, “came 
not in old time, by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost:”—i. e. God 
the Father, under the old Covenant, proclaimed His mind 
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to man through the Holy Ghost, who knew His will, being 
One with him: and as those prophecies related chiefly to 
the coming of the Son and the office He had to bear, we 
have still the three Persons in the Godhead all actively 
employed in the scheme of man’s redemption, and working 
together, as in entire and complete unison: God the Father 
publishing God the Son to the world before He came, and 
so publishing Him through God the Holy Ghost. And the 
harmony of the communication—the thorough agreement 
of Revelation in all its parts—the completeness of the 
whole scheme of Redemption from first to last, as achieved 
by the three Persons, Fellow Workers—marks the Three to 
be bound together by a unity of purpose, a unity of counsel, 
a unity of action, which bespeaks Them Three in One. 
Now, would you be shocked with meeting a fellow- 
creature who should deny that there is a God? who 
should look at the structure of this world, and say that 
there was none that made it; or who should look at the 
government of this world, and say that there was none who 
ruled it? Would you be shocked at meeting with such a 
man ; and say within yourselves, It is the fool that saith 
in his heart there is no God—and none but the fool ? 
Then must you feel the same awe and alarm at meeting 
with a fellow-creature who denies that there is a Son or a 
Holy Ghost. To deny either of them is still to deny God 
no less — for Scripture, you see, binds the three Persons up 
so closely together, that to deny one is to deny all. And 
accordingly blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, a sin not to 
be forgiven, seems to be denying the Holy Ghost, and as- 
eribing miracles wrought by the Holy Ghost to the Devil’s 
agency. And of the Son it is said, “ Whoever abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the 
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Son. If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed.” (2 St. John 9, 10). And agreeably hereunto we 
are told by an early Christian writer, that when on one 
occasion a certain Cerinthus who denied the Saviour to be 
God came into a bath where was John the disciple, John 
fled and gat him out, lest, as he said, God should cause the 
roof of that house to fall for the blasphemy of him that 
lad entered under it. 

I have no pleasure in dwelling upon barren speculative 
doctrines, or puzzling myself or you with the secret things 
of God, which are too hard for us all — and which God may 
keep secret expressly to try our faith and make us humble. 
The Lord’s Day occurs too seldom, and I occupy your at- 
tention tooshort a time on it, to waste the precious moments 
on questions that merely minister strife. But this great 
mystery of the Holy Trinity I have thought it expedient 
to unfold to you, so far as Scripture enables me so to do, 
though not to attempt an atom more; for independently of 
this doctrine of Three Persons in the Godhead being a 
vital point of our faith — for it involves the very object of 
worship ;— independently of this, it is a great practical 
doctrine; a doctrine that governs life and conversation. 
For which of the Three Persons of the Godhead can you 
deny or undervalue, and not make shipwreck of your whole 
faith? Is it God the Father you count not of? Then 
have you no sense of gratitude to the Being who made you 
what you are, and the world for you here and the world for 
you hereafter: who called you out of nothing of His own 
mere mercy; and gave you a body beautifully wrought, 
and a soul immortal as Himself; and set you amongst 
objects adapted to the nature of both; and shields you 
with His hand by night and by day ; and beckons you to 
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glory which He has prepared for you, greater than you can 
even conceive in your highest transports. Is it God the 
Son you cast into the shade ? Then have you no sense of 
the debt you owe to the Being who left all the joys He 
dwelt in with His Father for you ; who for you exchanged 
the Heaven of Heavens for a stable and a crib; for you 
descended from the command of God’s hosts, legions of 
angels, to be spit upon by a reprobate soldiery ; for you 
abandoned the clouds which were His chariots, to ride upon 
an ass; for you unrobed Himself of His everlasting Majesty, 
to take a body, frail and perishable in the flesh, broken with 
sorrows whilst it lived, and pierced with nails till it died in 
anguish. You have no gratitude for Him who now makes 
your prayers avail ; pleads for you with His Father ; blots 
your transgressions out of the Book of Life ; and prepares 
for you a mansion, not made with hands but eternal in the 
heavens. Is it God the Holy Ghost you abandon? Then 
have you no feeling for Him who gives you all the know- 
ledge of God you have; who wrote for you God’s Word ; 
who quickens you that you may understand it; who 
quenches your evil passions; who shields you from tempta- 
tions to evil; who provokes you to charity and labours 
of love; who sheds abroad in your hearts peace with 
God and man; who opens your eyes to a knowledge of your- 
selves (the last knowledge we ever get ;) who puts into you 
courage to fight the good fight of faith ; who kindles your 
hopes of a world to come; who breathes into you the spirit 
which dwells in just men made perfect, in order to fit you to 
live with such ; who shall by and by raise your vile bodies, 
even as we read He raised our Lord’s Body, and, fashioning 
them afresh like unto His glorious Body, present them unto 
God. I know not in which of these characters we can 
spare God. I know not in which of these Persons we can 
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afford to deny or undervalue Him. And if we reject Him 
in either, I know not in which other He will accept us. 
Surely He, our Creator, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, all 
in One, will not receive our homage at all,whilst we acknow- 
ledge Him in one character and reject Him in the rest. We 
cannot cleave unto Him by halves. He has revealed Him- 
self unto us under three aspects, all of which appertain to 
us, all are severally adapted to us, all are absolutely neces- 
sary to us and our spiritual well-being. If we are men, 
He made us—if weare fallen men, He redeemed us — if we 
are renewed men, He sanctified us — that all the glory may 
be His. This is the true Faith. And may God, who has 
given unto us grace by the confession thereof to acknowledge 
the glory of the Eternal Trinity and in the power of the 
Divine Majesty to worship the Unity; may He keep us 
steadfast in this faith, and evermore defend us from all 
adversities, who liveth and reigneth, one God, world with- 
out end. 


SERMON XCIV. 





THE .PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


St. Luke, xii. 24. 


“Consider the ravens: for they neither sow nor reap ; which 
neither have storehousenor barn; and God JSeedeth them: 
how much more are ye better than the fowls ? 


Tue foundation of all religion is a belief in God, as the 
Maker, Preserver and Governor of us all : not a belief in the 
mere existence of a God —for few are without such a 
belief as this — but a belief in Him as the wise Maker, the 
active and unceasing Preserver, the prudent and far-sighted 
Governor of all things and all men. To beget this belief in 
His worldly-minded hearers, Christ used the argument in my 
text ; and, with a view to keep it alive and increase it in 
your hearts and my own, I will enlarge upon it in this ser- 
mon. For, as I have said, there can be no true, steady, 
settled religion in any one who does not feel perfectly con- 
vinced in his own mind, that there is a Providence con- 
stantly caring for him, constantly busied about him, con- 
stantiy keeping him and his in view, whatever may befal 
him — a God, who “openeth His hand and all things are 
filled with good—who hideth His face and they are troubled 
I. BB 
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— who taketh away their breath and they die and are 
turned again to their dust.” 

«“ Consider,” says Jesus, “consider the ravens: for they 
neither sow nor reap ; which neither have storehouse nor 
barn; and God feedeth them: how much more are ye 
better than the fowls.” And again, “ Consider the lilies how 
they grow; they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” These things daily come before the eyes of us all ; 
but Christ exhorts us to consider them, to turn them over 
in our minds and see what an argument they afford for a 
watchful and superintending Providence. 

Now what can be more helpless than these birds — how 
little sense have any of them— how utterly incapable are 
they of looking forward for a single day ! The want of the 
moment is satisfied by the supply of the moment. The meal 
which they are to eat they have no means whatever of 
providing by their own exertions or their own discretion ; it 
is altogether provided for them. Man seems in some small 
degree to contribute to his own maintenance, and to the 
supply of his own wants. Some little he can do. His fore- 
sight enables him to sow his grain in season — to build 
barns for its reception — to gather it into them — to form 
it into bread. His foresight and ingenuity properly exer- 
cised enable him to make for himself clothing —to adapt 
it to the degree of cold or heat or rain he may have to en- 
counter—to build for himselfa dwelling-place, accommodatcd 
to the country in which he is born, to the situation in which 
his lot is cast. His prudence enables him to make laws that 
shall protect his property, his comforts, his life. All this, 
of course, must. be understvod as done in subordination to 
God’s appointment and by the use of instruments which 
God has put into his hands. For as the Psalmist says, in 
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his own simple and beautiful language, “Man goeth forth 
to his work, and to his labour until the evening,” and then, 
as if these very labours of man did but bear witness to the 
majesty of God, who provided him with the means and the 
end of his labours, “ O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all.” Man therefore, I 
say, may seem to do something towards his own self-preser- 
vation — to have some hand (however feeble a one) in his 
own welfare, in the provision made for the passing day ; and 
this may mislead him, and very often does mislead him, in 
his estimate of the extent to which he is dependent on God’s 
Providence. He is apt to impute events that concern him, 
to his own care, his own watchfulness, his own clever ar- 
rangement. Let him consider then the fowls of the air, and 
he willlearn the universal activity of God’s providence, and 
judge how he himself stands in relation to it far more ac- 
curately. Let him consider the fowls of the air. They, at 
least, have none of this sagacity on which he prides himself 
and on which he would make his fortunes to depend ; they 
are helpless, utterly helpless: without knowledge, without 
reason, without foresight. They never think of sowing or 
reaping, or gathering into barns. They have no foreknow- 
ledge of winter or summer, or of making any provision for 
either. Yet, in spite of all this, live they do. Whether the 
earth be loaded with grain, or whether it be naked and bare ; 
whether the sun or the storm prevail ; whether winter cover 
the country with its ice and snow, or summer parch it up 
with drought and dust, they, for the most part live on— live 
through it all, by some means or other provided with a fresh 
help when the old one fails, with a fresh lodging when the old 
one is stripped by the season from over their heads, with a 
fresh suitof clothes when the old one is worn away, or when 
it is too light for the supply of the adequate warmth. Yet 
BB 2 
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whence comes all this? These poor fowls have no hand in 
it. Whence comes it, but from the active, universal, regu- 
lating presence of Almighty God, who, in His combinations 
and schemes and plans—boundless, reaching through a world 
which we do see in part to other worlds which we do not 
see at all—does not forget the preservation and well-being, 
for a single day, ofa single sparrow ? What can mark the 
constant, unwearied, solicitous Providence of God more than 
this? Let us but withdraw one of these fowls of the air, in 
its wild state, from God’s more immediate care and try to 
take care of it ourselves; submit its welfare to our provi- 
dence instead of His, and what a world of pains have we to 
take to keep it alive and in health ; what trouble in finding 
for it proper food, in limiting it to a proper quantity, in keep- 
ing it neither in too much warmth nor in too little, in protect- 
ing it from accident and mischance! And probably, with all 
our pains, the poor creature does but languish under our 
tenderness for awhile, and some disease or disaster speedily 
puts an end to it. Yet had it never been removed from the 
providential care of God for it — had it been left altogether 
in His keeping, to drink in His free air, and feed on the food 
which He would have provided for it and have led it unto 
— hadit remained basking in His sun and resting in a 
dwelling-place which He had built for it, whose care would 
it have needed besides ? What other providence than His 
would it have needed to have recourse to for protection ? 
Now can it be imagined for a moment that the Providence 
of God, which thus manifests itself in the care He takes for 
the preservation of His meaner creatures, should stop there ? 
Surely we are of more value than many sparrows! Surely 
if He so order things for them that not one of them falls to 
the ground without His bidding, it cannot be supposed that 
Ele exercises no control over the things which belong to our 
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welfare—that our poverty or abundance, that our pros- 
perity or distress, that owr success or misfortune, are matters 
in which He takes no interest and exerts no directing in- 
fluence ; as if, having given us the faculty of reason, which 
He has denied to the fowls, He had done with us: for it is 
evident that the very best use of that faculty could go but 
a very little way in shaping our circumstances for us. 
That we should always be able to discover the workings 
of God’s Providence in whatsoever befals us, it is unreason- 
able to expect. God’s ways are often intricate, bringing 
about ends through a wide compass of connecting events 
which we cannot trace. His manner of &cting is often, nay 
generally, so slow and gentle that we cannot mark it. He 
commonly is prosecuting a hundred objects in a single act 5 
and so that act may not appear to have such a decided and 
exclusive reference to ourselves, as makes us to take it to 
ourselves. He often employs such instruments to effect 
some distant purpose, as do not seem to us convenient,-and 
therefore such as are not at the time accounted by us His 
instruments. He often acts by methods of wisdom and on 
grounds of justice, beyond our capacity at present to reach. 
He often acts upon evidence altogether withheld from us, 
and from motives to which we have not the key. In short, 
it is needful for the exercise of our faith, that the special 
Providence of God should be dark— should require heed 
and attention to follow out. It is for this reason, as I have 
said, that our Saviour exhorts us to “ consider” the fowls 
of the air—to “consider” the lilies of the field—to make 
God’s proceedings the subject of contemplation, and not be 
as “a brutish man” who knoweth not what he might know, 
or as a fool who understandeth not what he might under- 
stand. The works of the Lord will be “sought out of all 
them that have pleasure therein.” 
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Now, shrouded as the Providence of God often is, when 
it is most actively at work, still it does not leave itself 
without witness, very frequent witness, and such as must 
have struck us all, many a time, into a confession, ‘“ This is 
the Lord’s doing ”— verily this is the finger of God! For 
instance : when we find very great consequences to come of 
very trifling causes— of causes, as far as we can see, not at 
all fitted in their nature to produce consequences so many 
and so great —this looks like the ordering of a master hand 
above. Thus upon the accident (as it might have been 
called) of Pharaoh’s daughter coming down to the river side 
to wash herself, apparently depended the preservation of 
the infant Moses, the delivery of the Israelites, the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians, the wanderings in the wilderness, 
the communication of the Law. How can we but believe 
that God had these great purposes in view, and so ordered, 
in His own way, the very first step which should lead to 
them —however trifling it may seem ? 

Again; when we find, as we often do, the event turning 
out the very opposite to that which might have been 
expected from the circumstances which led to it—this 
looks like the work of an unseen and Almighty Contriver, 
who can shape the issues of life as seemeth good unto Him, 
and blast what He does not wish to prosper. Thus Haman, 
of whom we read in the book of Esther, was vexed with 
Mordecai because he would not bow to him in the gate, 
though he was the greatest of the servants of King 
Ahasuerus. So he obtained a decree, that the Jews (to 
which nation Mordecai belonged) should be destroyed, and 
he erected a gallows, fifty feet high, for Mordecai himself. 
Before his revenge, however, could be executed, it happened 
that the King could not sleep at night, and that he com- 
manded the Book of the Chronicles of his kingdom to be 
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read before him. By a memorandum in this book it was 
brought to his mind that Mordecai had saved him from 
conspiracy, and had received no reward for his fidelity. 
Then was all the plot reversed. The Jews were all 
spared—and Haman, who had procured their condemnation, 
was himself hanged on the gallows which he had prepared 
for the man he hated. Who can help acknowledging, in’ 
such an instance, that an Almighty hand was overruling 
the obvious issue of an event, and converting it to His own 
purposes ? And what is more common, in our own days, 
than to see the evil man ensnared himself, laying a train to 
blow up his own design without meaning it, and involving 
himself in mischief which he intended for others ?—the 
murderer betraying himself by the very means he takes to 
conceal his sin—the cunning man confounded by his own 
craftiness— the liar thrown into a hundred great difficulties 
by the very lie which was to relieve him from one small 
difficulty. Surely they are evidences of God’s just and 
wise Providence, when the wicked are “taken in the devices 
that they have imagined;” when “in the net which they hid 
is their own foot taken;” when he has “made a pit and digged 
it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made ;” when “his 
mischief returns upon his own head, and his violent dealings 
upon his own pate.” 

Again: the overruling Providence of God must be often 
confessed in the evils and dangers which we have escaped, 
and perhaps very narrowly escaped. To what an extent 
this must be the case with us all, it is indeed impossible 
to tell. None of us can tell how near he has been to the 
mouth of the grave any day that he has lived — how very 
near him the arrow which flieth by day has glanced, and 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness. We are compassed 
round with a thousand invisible dangers, which nothing 
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but God’s Providence could shield us from. Every man’s 
own heart will tell him of some escapes of this kind which 
he has actually known to come to pass, and which he has 
felt at the time as interpositions of God’s Providence in his 
favour. I think there is a signal instance of God’s Provi- 
dence thus exerted, in the history of King David’s suc- 
cessors on the throne of Judah, as compared with King 
Jeroboam’s successors on the throne of Israel. In the 
common course of things, the two thrones were exposed to 
the same changes and chances, the same shocks and re- 
verses ; yet the royal house of Israel—all of whom, without 
one exception, from Jeroboam to Hosea, “did evil in the 
sight of the Lord”—was completely extirpated three several 
times, and was deposed in a fourth instance, (1 Kings, xv. 
29; xvi. 11; 2 Kings, x. 11; xv. 10,) and all this in the 
course of 250 years: whilst the royal house of Judah is 
filled by the successors of David, from father to son, without 
one single interruption or break in the line of descent, till 
the captivity, a period of 450 years. I know not how this 
singular difference can be accounted for, but by the special 
Providence of God, protecting the one line of kings from 
danger, and abandoning the other ; for assuredly there was 
no lack of insurrections and conspiracies and wars against 
the house of David. Still Athaliah’s bloody treason could 
not destroy it; the confederacy of Syria and Ephraim, 
leagued to set up a new king in Jerusalem, could not dis- 
turb it; the great flood of the first Assyrian invasion could 
not overwhelm it (1 Kings, ix. 5; 2 Kings, xi. 2, 19; 
xxi. 24; Isaiah, vii. 6; 2 Kings, xix. 34): for God threw 
His shield around the house of David, for David, His ser- 
vant’s sake, 

Again: the Providence of God may be often traced in 
the nature of the punishment which He causes to follow 
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the sin, making the one to have a singular and close re- 
lation to the other: the chastisement telling its own tale, 
as it were, and declaring of itself why it was sent, wringing 
from him who suffers it a confession that it is what he has 
deserved. As when pride is paid off by some desperate 
humiliation and disgrace; when liberality is blessed with 
increase, and covetousness cursed with decay of estate; 
when the calumnious tongue is vexed by the calumnies of 
others, and the treacherous are themselves betrayed. Such 
an order in the dispensation of judgments cannot, I think, 
fail of being observed by every oue who observes at ali. 
And perhaps most persons, if they will examine the events 
of their own lives well and accurately, will find that the 
sins of others by which they have suffered most are the 
very sins by which they themselves have offended most. 
« As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women,” is the curse of God 
pronounced by Samuel on Agag. And when Nathan, the 
prophet, denounces God’s anger against David, and His 
intention to punish him, the character of the punishment 
bears a strict resemblance to the character of the sins that 
provoked it. “Thou hast hilled Uriah, the Hittite,” says 
he, “with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, 
and hast slain him with the sword of the children of 
Ammon. Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart 
from thine house . . . and I will take thy wives before thine 
eyes, and give them unto thy neighbour” (2 Sam., xii.9—1 Le 
And accordingly all the latter days of David’s life were 
embittered by the bloodshed and the lust of his own family. 

The last indication of the Providence of God actively at 
work, which I shall mention, is the harmony with which 
we constantly see many and various accidents made to con- 
spire to some one end—friends and foes, times and seasons, 
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virtues and vices, all concurring to bring it about. For 
instance, in “the fulness of time” Christ came. Now how 
many considerations did that fulness of time comprehend ! 
It demanded that the Messiah should not come till there 
had been time for the fulfilment of prophecy, and thereby 
evidence of His character and claims. It demanded that 
He should appear when circumstances favoured the spread 
of the Gospel He had to deliver ;— such circumstances as 
the great extent of the Roman empire, and the compara- 
tively peaceful state of the world at that moment. It 
demanded that He should come at a period when the ex- 
pectations of the Jews respecting Him were excited, and 
before repeated disappointments had made them indifferent 
towards examining the pretensions of any one who came in 
the name of the Messiah. It required that He should 
appear when the heathen world was in a state to avail 
itself of the revelation He brought, and to profit by it; 
when their minds, after being exercised on the prospects of 
a world to come and the nature of it, found nothing before 
them but darkness and uncertainty and perplexity, and so 
for relief would turn a willing ear to some of the doctrines 
propounded to them by a Paul. These, and numberless 
other circumstances, were probably taken into account 
when God determined to send His Son into the world, and 
were made subservient to the success of that Gospel which 
was then delivered to all mankind. 

But if we be once fairly convinced of a Providence of 
God regulating all things, and at all times for our good, — 
for our good either in this world or in the next, or in both, 
—what noble fruits spring out of that conviction! Then 
should we never be cast down, whatever might befal us. 
Then, in all our counsels and all our schemes, we should 
bear in mind that God, whose Providence is so intimately 
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concerned in them, is to be placed first in our reckonings— 
that “except the Lord build the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it.’ All our care would be, so to live as to 
go along with God’s will, not against it, and leave the issues 
to Him. Then should we in all things be more than con- 
querors. We should feel that, however the lots may be 
cast into the lap, the disposing of them is of the Lord ; and 
we should wait His disposal. We should feel that sickness 
and sorrow, distress and shame, and life and death, are all 
His ministers — His ministers, employed by Him for our 
well-being ; and we should kiss the rod. We should feel 
that we may cast all our cares upon Him, assured that He 
careth for us. We should feel that He, who thus watcheth 
over us every hour, was not likely to suffer us to live in 
ignorance of His will, or in want of a Redeemer who should 
procure for us pardon when we disobeyed it, or of a Com- 
forter who should pour into our hearts a good desire to 
obey it more effectually. So would our faith be increased, 
till we should walk, even in this world, almost by sight; and 
be led along, rejoicing in our way, till we be admitted, 
through Christ, to a scene where all that is dark in the 
counsels of God will become light as day, and all that may 
s-em to confound us now will be made a subject of thanks- 
giving and glory and praise to Him who, we shall then 
find, hath done all things well. 
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SERMON XCV. 


THE ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY A MINISTER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND THE DUTIES THEY 
ENTAIL UPON HIM. 


Preached in the Parish Church of Newport, June 26th, 1833, at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of Salop. 


St. MatrHew. v. 13. 


“ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 


ALTHOUGH our blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount was 
addressed indiscriminately to the hearers of all sorts as- 
sembled around him—the parable in general spoken not 
unto some, but unto all—yet a few passages in the course 
of it seem to indicate that it was more especially meant to 
apply to the Twelve, to that chosen few commissioned to 
go forth amongst men as the heralds of the Gospel; and of 
such passages this which I have selected for my text may 
perhaps justly be considered one. No doubt all, without ex- 
ception of persous, who professed the name of Christ, had 
their interest in it; they were all to bear in mind that they 
were taken out of a world corrupt and abominable in the 
sight of God, and were to account themselves, every one, 
as having a duty to discharge, by reason of the high privi- 
lege to which they had been called, even the duty of purify- 
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ing the whole mass of society with which they were mixed. 
But the injunction must still be reckoned as attaching to the 
Apostles, men actually ordained to the work, in a more 
peculiar manner; they above all others were to be the salt 
of the earth, the living principle by which the whole car- 
case of human nature was to be saved from offending the 
nostrils of its Creator. It is our boast that we have 
received our authority as ministers of God from those 
Apostles, transmitted to us through countless generations ; 
the unbroken continuity of the priestly office being one, 
perhaps, of the“ great marvels” to which allusion is made in 
the Liturgy of our Church; and as we thus claim to have 
succeeded to apostolical privilege, so must we not flinch 
from apostolical responsibility ; and we therefore, even you 
who hear and IJ who preach this day, must account our- 
selves, because we are accounted by Christ, as the saLt of 
the earth. 

Loud is the ery that the times in which we live are 
troubled —that the bonds by which man is bound to man 
are relaxed —that duties of imperfect obligation are less 
strictly fulfilled than heretofore—that the whole head of 
the country is, from some cause or other, sick, and thie 
whole heart faint —that the influence of religion does not 
stretch itself, like Elisha on the dead child (to use the 
illustration of one of our old divines) over every part of the 
body politic, as it once did. The truth of this, I fear, can- 
not be denied; and using, as I mean to do, the comparison 
of the present with the past, not for vain lamentation, but 
for profitable incentive, I shall not, I hope, fall under the 
rebuke of the preacher, “ Say not thou, what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these, for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this.” * 


* Ecclesiastes, vii. 10. 
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It is imposible to survey, in however cursory a manner 
the history of our country some few generations back 
whether political or domestic, without perceiving that a 
more distinct and emphatic consideration was then given tc 
religion than is given now—that it was more boldly con- 
fessed —that it penetrated our system more thoroughly — 
that it entered largely, for instance, into the policy of the 
country —that it had its weight in the decision of ques- 
tions of peace and war, in the choice of foes and friends * — 
that it breathed in the papers of our statesmen} —in the 
superscription of our coins—that the historian, secular 
though he was, was not ashamed to usher in his chapters by 
a text from holy writt—that our schools and universities 
based their schemes of instruction upon it; the qualifications 
of their masters, the nature of their professorships, their 
chapels, their statutes, their very grammars themselves, all 
savouring of it§—that the daily habits of life, where we 
have a glance at them, bespeak it no less—that the minister, 
for example, on his journey, then ventured to bless those 
whom he met or overtook by the way, and that his blessing 
was not resented —that he made no scruple of summoning 
in the hall of his inn all who happened to be in the house 
with him at even-tide, that they might offer up their prayers 
and thanksgivings together; and that he invited them to 
meet him there again for matins with the morning-star, ere 
they set forth on their road, thus calling God’s favour on 
their heads at their going out and coming in, and bequeath- 
ing to us a picture of godly sincerity but ill balanced by the 


* See e.g. Strype’s Annals, p. 248, fol. 

+ Sce Burnet’s Hist. of the Reform., ii., Original Papers, p. 82; and 
Walsingham’s Letters, p. 418. 

{ Lord Clarendon. 

§ See Lily’s Monita Pedagogica ad suos Discipulos. 
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feeling that we belong to a so much wiser generation * — 
that the manuals of private devotion of those days, as might 
indeed be expected, still more clearly manifest the extent to 
which religion was combined with every incident however 
trivial, the number of little streams by which it was 
directed to every office of life to baptize it, as it were, unto 
God ; so that for the various hours of the day, for the various 
classes, ages, trades, and professions of mankind, for the 
various chances and changes to which they are exposed, 
there will be found in those manuals still the word in 
season.t All these things are against us; they contrast, it 
must be admitted, with the temper of our own times, to our 
disadvantage, as arguing religion to be more active, to be in 
closer and more universal contact with society in those days 
than in these. Many are the causes put forth to account 
for this change. The land is over-peopled; manufactures 
have destroyed our simplicity ; poor-laws badly administered 
have shed an evil influence over our labourers; the laws in 
general have been made in the lust of Mammon rather than 
in the fear of God; the press has become a perilous engine, 
an enemy to religion, instead of what it was, in its earliest 
operations, its most faithful ally. There may be much to 
explain the declension of which I have spoken in some or 
all of these evil elements which have been and still are 
actively at work amongst us, though in a degree, too, they 
bring with them their own correctives. But it may still, 
perhaps, be thought that the root of the mischief lies deeper 
than here — that. several of these are to be regarded as 
symptoms rather than causes of our disease —and that some 
spring might have been touched had the proper means been 


* See Herbert’s Country Parson. 
+ See e.g. King Edward’s Primer; or Bishop Andrew’s Devotions. 
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applied, which should have put the religious principle into 
greater activity amongst us, and thus have bound man to 
man and man to God more closely than now. Leaving it, 
therefore, to those whose proper business it is to amend the 
mass of mankind by legislative measures, or by economical 
regulations of their own, so to do, and wishing them God 
speed, let us for our part call ourselves to account as ministers 
of God, touching the share we may have in this matter — 
whether some blame may not attach to us, not, perhaps, as 
being less zealous in our callings than those of the genera- 
tions before us, but as not having risen in our exertions with 
the demand of the times: let us reckon with ourselves 
whether we have made the most of the means, the prodigious 
means, I will say, in our hands for serving the cause of 
religion — whether we have shown ourselves, in a word, to 
the degree we might have done, the sau of the earth. 

And here I will remark, once for all, that the preacher, 
in handling a subject like the present, and before a congrega- 
tion of his brethren, many of them of far more authority 
than himself, however guardedly he may speak, however 
delicately he may come unto them, may well expose him- 
self to invidious observation, especially if he happen to 
bring along with him no recommendation of years or station 
in the church that might give weight to his words. “You 
take upon you too much,” it will be said once again; “Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” I shall 
therefore stand acquitted, I trust, of needless allusion to 
myself, when I remind you that my office is not of mine 
own seeking — on the contrary, that I should have been far 
better satisfied to have sat at the feet of any one amongst 
you than to have stood here—howbeit, being here, I shall 
deliver my own soul. And further, that whatever reflec- 
tions I may think fit to make on doing the work of the 
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Lord negligently, those no man will be more ready to retort 
upon me than I shall be ready —and this is no place or time 
for dissembling — to take them unto myself; and that a 
preacher, I believe, never preaches at his hearers with so 
much effect as when he preaches at himself — that he is 
never so sure of going right to the conscience of others as 
when he is faithfully taxing his own. 

Now let us reflect on the position in which, by the pro- 
vidence of God, the Established Church of these realms 
places its ministers—the vantage-ground on which it sets 
them — that we may be made alive to the vast trust reposed 
in us, the demand which society has a right to make at 
our hands. 

It commits to them, then, the control of the education of 
the rising generation throughout the land—the almost 
exclusive control of it amongst the higher and more influ- 
ential classes —a very extensive control over that of the 
multitude at large. It assigns to them individually a dis- 
trict of fixed and well-defined limits, within which their 
own proper sphere of duty lies ; so that the extent of their 
commission is at once understood, their spiritual relation to 
certain parties at once recognised, their labour therefore 
expended to the best advantage, because applied to a point, 
not suffered to waste itself over an uncertain and boundless 
field. It gives them an authority to lift up the latch boldly 
of every cottage at least, nay, of almost every dwelling in 
every parish, and to enter in freely, under a specific character, 
confident in the soundness of their warrant, conscious that 
no man can impute to them any base end, any motive save a 
good and disinterested one, in the purpose of their call. It 
provides for them a right of road to the chamber of every 
sick, sorrowing, or dying man throughout the country ; 
and, through the sympathies called forth, opens to them the 
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heart of every member of that house of mourning, at a mo- 
ment when they can be moved as children, and when a word 
of comfort and kindness makes them your own forever. It 
throws a shield of purity around them, so that they can mix 
freely with all classes of people, from the lowest to the most 
exalted, under a privilege quite their own — to be numbered 
with none —to be confounded with none ; not base, because 
frankly communicating with the basest; not high-minded, 
because the companion of men of high estate. It places 
them in a posture for looking society through and through; 
for it secures to them the unreserved confidence, if they 
forfeit it not by their own fault, of all the ranks of which it 
is made up. It introduces them, therefore, to an intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the real relation in which each 
class stands to the other—the landlord to the tenant—the 
farmer to the peasant — the rate-payer to the receiver of 
rates. The mutual sentiments entertained, the mutual re- 
straints acknowledged, the mutual obligations felt, the mu- 
tual inconveniencies inflicted, by those several orders, all 
lie naked and open before them without the exercise of any 
impertinent curiosity on their own part—the mere obvious 
spectacles presented to their eyes as they walk about their 
parish —rays, as it were, of local knowledge naturally re- 
flected to them as to a focus. Need I say the power for 
good which the possession of such information imparts, — 
the scope it affords to him who has it, and is backed by the 
acknowledged character in which he moves, of interfering 
silently, yet successfully, to the advantage of all— the 
heart-burnings he is in a condition to soothe — the conten- 
tions he can hush — the grievances he can mitigate — the 
charities he can inspire—the thousand ways, in short, 
which such a position discovers to a man of dropping oil 
into the machinery of life, if I may so speak, and preventing 
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its wheels from jarring? Then our Church Establishment 
having opened to her future ministers, in common, to be 
sure, with her other members, those noble seats of learning, 
from the full advantages of which less favoured classes are 
excluded —a distinction this of no ordinary value, and 
beheld by those without with no friendly eye— gives them 
a commission, when thus they are or have the means of 
becoming instructed scribes, to raise their voices aloud and 
in public one day in every seven —or more than one day, if 
such be their pleasure, no man saying them nay ; furnishes 
them with an ample edifice for the purpose, decently ap- 
pointed, hallowed amongst the people by many ancient 
recollections, by many scenes of touching interest, by the 
ashes of their kindred that repose in it and around it. 
Here they may gather together as many as they can find, 
both bad and good—against this there is no law: move 
the hearts of the multitude by all the powers that are 
within them — choose their own topics — treat them in their 
own manner — seize the sins of the times as they arise, and 
put them to open shame. What an engine have they here 
in their hands! Only imagine it worked for mischief, as it 
once was in our history, and then say what may it not be 
made to do for anything ! 

How then are channels provided for the minister of the 
Church of England through which virtue may pass out of 
him to the nation at large! How can we feel ourselves in 
full possession of such, and not drive the current of living 
waters through them with all our might! How can we 
answer it to God or to our own consciences, to be so placed 
as to have it in our power thus to touch society from the 
centre to the verge, and still hold our hand, as if we knew 
not the faculty that is in us, or as if society had no need 


that it should be exerted ! 
CC. 9 
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We have the children of the country, high and low—I 
recapitulate in order to apply — seeking for their first prin- 
ciples at our hands ; beseeching us to take them and make 
them, if we will, churchmen and men of God. We are set, 
therefore, at the very fountain-head from which what is 
called public opinion begins to flow ; and if its waters have 
been and are bitter, whose business but our own was it and 
is it to cast in the branch? We have a well-defined district 
allotted to our peculiar care and keeping — an unspeakable 
advantage this over any itinerant or unattached priesthood ; 
so that, knowing our own work, as we must do, to the greatest 
nicety, we must needs know, too, where we have failed in it. 
Whose, therefore, is the fault if, in future, the proper 
vigilance be not directed to the proper quarter? We have 
the householders of the country opening to us their doors, 
inviting us to come in, tendering to us their confidence, if 
we will but vouchsafe to receive it and act on it. If then 
their affections have waxed cold, either towards religion or 
towards its ministers or towards both, with whom lies the 
charm to kindle them once again? They must have other 
hearts than I take them to have, if they can refuse to give 
them up to men who are daily busy amongst them in some 
labour of love—for even heathens will love those that love 
them. We have the pulpit tempting us to wield its powers 
and do it justice ; telling us that the breath of it, narcotic 
as it doubtless may be made, has in times past agitated the 
public mind in this country as the wind the wildest sea — 
that when its energies were thus developed by men zealous 
in spirit and mighty in the knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
erroneous, but most deep-rooted, faith of ages fell at once 
before it;—that these its faculties are dormant, and not 
dead; and if so, with whom does it rest to awake them once 
again? Let our clergy be true to their pulpits themselves 
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—man them with effect—and, sending as they do a simul- 
taneous blast through the land from sea to sea, one day in 
every week, what might not be the feelings they could 
rouse! What the resistance they could not overcome! 
Where the dead they might not disturb! 

Now, much of this capacity for good vested-in us, and 
indeed all of it in the degree we enjoy it, arises we must 
remember from our position as ministers of the Established 
Church — not as ministers of God merely, but as ministers 
of the Established Church—and, therefore, when society 
has bestowed on us these powers, society demands that they 
should not be bestowed on usin vain. Privilege to the 
individual of any kind, and especially of the kind conceded 
to us, is ever viewed with jealousy, and tolerated so long 
as good is seen to come of it to the community at large, but 
seldom much longer; and if, for instance, the impression 
gets abroad that the Established Church, with its exclusive 
advantages, discharges no functions but such as the Dis- 
senter discharges too, and, in the apprehension of many, as 
well—I waive the question how far the defect in the call 
of the latter may vitiate, in truth, all the acts of his min- 
istry, for, though a question in itself mest serious and diffi- 
cult, it is one which the people at large, in the present 
temper of the times, will not be brought to understand, or 
even to entertain for a moment—lI say, if the impression 
gets abroad that the Established Church, with its exclusive 
advantages, discharges no functions but such as the Dis- 
senter discharges too, and as well, we, the ministers of that 
church, may cry out as loudly as we please, “the Temple of 
the Lord, the Temple of the Lord are we;” but it is not 
our cry that will recommend it to the protection of the 
people, or stay the unceremonious hand of the profane. It 
will cost more in these days at least, whatever may have 
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been the case in times past, to redeem our cause than this, 
so we may let that alone for ever. 

But why need we stimulants in order that we may put 
forth our strength to the full? Surely our reward is not 
only in the life which is to come, but even in the life which 
now is; for, independently of the highest and most animat- 
ing consideration of all—<hat, before which every other 
indeed fades away, even that by so doing we shall “turn 
many to righteousness,” and thereby ourselves “shine as 
the stars for ever and ever ”—letting that consideration, I 
say, pass, lie in abeyance, what a force would the minister 
of our Church, who thoroughly availed himself of the re- 
sources his calling lays at his disposal, feel himself master 
of! He is a man, it may be, having neither ancient name 
to recommend nor broad acres to uphold him — humble and 
of little substance — yet they of the most ample estate and 
of the proudest blood shall be feeble persons in their tribes 
compared with him nevertheless. What if he lacks the 
pageantry of suit and service? What if menials he has 
few, dependents none ?— He has better things than these. 
He has authority resting on more imperishable foundations 
—laid in the depths of the hearts of men — of men, whom 
in winning to God he has won to himself too; he has the 
generous homage of a whole district rendered unto him as 
a free-will offering. 

On the other hand, how does the minister of our Church 
who lets these great faculties committed to him run to waste, 
not only cut himself off from this most enviable of posses- 
sions, but how does he also — to omit yet more solemn con- 
siderations —frustrate at this moment all defence of her ? 
She is in jeopardy every hour—the goodliest instrument 
that ever was framed for increasing amongst us true re- 
ligion —she is in Jeopardy every hour; and what defence 
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can avail save a challenge to a scrutiny of her merits, — to 
a calm investigation of the blessings she sheds upon the 
land? Would you suppress a body of men who go forth to 
establish amongst you schools, the Bible in their right hands 
— to visit your houses, relieve your wants, settle your 
deficiencies, protect your little rights, excuse your weak- 
nesses, spend themselves for your welfare ? Would you, 
in these times of unthrifty penury, expel from amongst you 
men ever foremost in suggesting, regulating and sustaining 
schemes of cottage economy, such as may again awake 
your people to feelings of ancient independence and fore- 
sight, frugality and housewifery, — schemes which they are 
qualified above all men, from the position they occupy, for 
carrying into effect? Would you, in these days of social 
disunion, withdraw the only conductors that are left, and 
that actually do their office, between the high and the low 
—persons who make it the business of their lives to bring 
these two classes into friendly and Christian communion, 
painting to the rich scenes from the life of poverty and 
pain, of which their pastoral habits render them the eye- 
witnesses ; and in turn opening the hearts of the sufferers 
to feelings of cheerful thanksgiving to those who, thus ap- 
pealed to, do not turn their backs upon the poor man ?— 
Would you put out the light of men who obviously give at- 
tendance to reading the Scriptures for your sakes no less than 
for their own, whose scholarship is evidently made tribu- 
tary to the interpretation of those Scriptures; so that their 
own profiting appears unto all in the progressive improve- 
ment of their Sunday ministrations, in the new lights seen 
successively to break in upon their sermons, in the more 
comprehensive grasp of their subject they continually mani- 
fest, in the greater abundance of the heart out of which 
their mouth is perceived to speak; and who thus enlarge 
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your knowledge of holy things in a degree corresponding to 
the enlargement of their own? Would you cut yourselves 
off, blind as you are, from such benefits as these ?— But 
what if the reply be, Your picture is fair indeed to look upon, 
and we would be the last to injure so beautiful a vision — 
but where is the substance to be found? we do not re- 
cognise the portrait. And then comes, as sketched by them 
the picture reversed — over which I indeed will draw the 
veil, having no pleasure in exposing the morbid anatomy of 
our Church, save in order to its cure; content for the 
present to hint how many there are in the land who enter- 
tain no such scruples as mine; on the contrary, how many 
there are, who if there be but one dead fly in our sweet 
ointment will assuredly find it out and hold it up—and 
how great is the sin of that minister amongst us by whom 
such offence is made to come; whose individual negligence 
gives occasion to the enemies of the Lord and of the Church 
to blaspheme by thousands; and who singly and alone 
opens a breach in the walls of our Zion, which a multitude 
of its most zealous defenders may labour in vain to repair. 
Where then are we to begin? How set about bracing 
men more effectually to the various duties of life, and in- 
spiring them with a sense of immortality —a work which, 
it should seem, only asks that the practice of the Church 
should correspond to its theory? The words which follow 
my text touch this subject to the quick. “Jf the saur 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” In 
that little compass the pith of the question lies. When St. 
Paul sent for the elders of the Church of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, and delivered to them there his last and 
most affecting charge, thus he spake—“ Take heed unto 
YOURSELVES, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God 
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which He hath purchased with His own blood.” Take heed 
unto YOURSELVES; that, according to St. Paul, was the true 
starting-point for the minister. Jesus, we read, “began to 
do and to preach ;” that was His personal example to the 
minister. ‘ Whosoever shall do and teach the command- 
ments, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven ;” that was His precept to the minister. ‘ When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren;” that was 
the process He marked out for the minister. Let him then 
look to his own savour, have salt within himself, in order to 
salting the earth withal —take heed unto himself, in order 
to do so to the flock, —do, in order to preach and teach 
—pbe himself converted, in order to make converts of others; 
and then and thus, having no traitor within him, his 
own strong convictions, dissatisfied with lying dormant in 
the cradle of his own breast — to use the language of a poet . 
who himself well knew the strength of sincerity — 


will rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out.* 





Or to use the still more forcible language of the Prophet, 
they “shall be in his heart as a burning fire shut up in his 
bones, so that he shall be weary of forbearing and shall not 
stay,” > till those his own convictions shall have found 
their way into his parochial school, into his pastoral visits, 
into his public addresses, and till it shall be as with the 
priest so at length with the people ; light shall radiate from 
him, penetrating by degrees — by slow degrees it may be, 
and it is best perhaps that it should be—to the very 
borders of his parish, brightening as it spreads itself, and 
he shall himself stand in the midst of it as the Angel in the 
sun. 


* Milton. t+ Jerem. xx. 9. 
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But, on the other hand, if the minister be himself salt 
that is savourless — if he preach indeed but do not —if he 
strengthen his brethren forsooth whilst he himself is feeble 
—then will the leprosy of his own heart cleave unto his 
whole parish, seeing that he alone is entrusted with the 
things pertaining to God therein, no other individual what- 
ever considering them to fall within his department of duty; 
and he being such, God is left worse than without a witness. 
Then will be found in a place where, under other cireum- 
stances, God might have had much people, those outward 
but unequivocal signs of the shipwreck of souls going 
on there, children basking by the highway side in squalid 
nakedness; the church empty, the tavern teeming; the 
sports and pastimes of the people, low, riotous and cruel; 
the respect for rank gone; the laws of the land despised ; 
_ the very soil itself wearing the livery of sin, and bespeaking, 
by the thorns and thistles which stifle the peasant’s dwell- 
ing, the close sympathy which still subsists even unto this 
day — natural system herein, as so often, corroborating re- 
vealed truth — between the moral delinquency of him who 
is set in the garden to keep and to dress it, and the physical 
blight of the very earth on which he treads. How could 
our Church stand a day, if these were the ordinary or not 
uncommon plants that grew beneath its shade? What 
service would it be rendering—even though it did con- 
tinue, and with the most scrupulous attention to ceremonial, 
to baptise the child, marry the espoused, bury the dead, 
utter the Litany — what service would it be rendering to 
God or to man, that should cause it as an Establishment to 
merit the favour, the indulgence, the toleration of either ? 
For whilst the spiritual ruin of the people, by reason of its 
supineness, would surely provoke God to withdraw from 
it the light of His countenance, the disorder, which, as I 
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have said, accompanies that ruin, would as surely revolt from 
it multitudes of men; not only such as are alive to the ever- 
lasting welfare of their fellow-creatures, and are vexed to see 
it abandoned by its natural guardians, but such too— which 
is perhaps a larger class still—as have no sense of the ad- 
vantage of a religious establishment at all beyond this, that 
it secures, as they think, an orderly population to the 
country, and who will support it no longer than they see 
this benefit accrue from it. 

But, God be thanked, such scenes of religious desola- 
tion are rare amongst us. It was necessary, however, for 
my argument that they should not be quite overlooked 
_that so the tendencies of ministerial activity or minis- 
terial neglect to improve or lay waste a district, body and 
soul, should be perceived, however far short of either 
extremity things may stop according to our usual expe- 
rience. Few amongst us, it is to be feared, can realise 
with all their exertions the brighter picture ; none, it is to 
be hoped, can fully recognise aught that is his own in 
the darker; but both are given, that we may stir up one 
another by every motive, whether of hope or apprehension, 
to minister as of the ability which God hath given us. 
And though it may be said, and truly said, that for the 
wickedness of a parish at least, it is hard to hold the 
minister alone accountable, particularly where the laws, 
which ought to aid, are in so many instances operating 
against him; still it must be remembered, and I say this in 
further reference to the critical position in which we stand 
as churchmen, that there never was a time when the public 
at large was so bent upon exacting the bricks of the 
ministry without giving them the straw, as at present; and 
it moreover must be confessed that where a parish is sunk 
in its moral aspect, after the manner I have described, a 
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minister, with the powers and privileges vested in one of us, 
certainly cannot wash his hands before God and say, I am 
altogether innocent of this. 

The issue of the contest which is now evidently to be 
waged for the preservation or overthrow of our Church, I 
presume not to conjecture. But let us, its ministers, in the 
meanwhile look well to this,— every one as though the event 
rested on himself alone,—not to cripple the advocates God 
may raise up for her, by any misconduct of ours, but, by 
well-doing, be careful to put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men. ‘Then, committing our cause and His own to 
Christ our head, with prayers that He would help and defend 
it, we may possess our souls in patience till the tyranny be 
overpast. 

And now, in conclusion, if it be thought that I have ap- 
pealed to you rather as pastors of the Church of England, 
than as pastors of the Church of Christ, and that the latter 
consideration would have supplied motives for exertion in 
our high calling, more spirit-stirring than several which I 
have ventured to suggest ; my answer is, that I believe the 
Church of England made to minister unto the Church of 
Christ a most excellent ministry—it would indeed ill be- 
come one who thought otherwise to continue to live by her 
altar; that I believe the downfall of the Church of England 
would be a grievous disaster to the Church of Christ ; and 
that he therefore who, by whatever door is opened unto him, 
endeavours, according to his humble ability, to provoke it 
unto still greater perfection, is doing good service to the 
cause of Christ himself. Moreover, that when I find St. 
Paul in his Epistles, and the contemporaries or immediate 
followers of St. Paul—in those Constitutions and Canons 
ecclesiastical which have come down to us, some of them 
certainly breathing an Apostolic, or all but an Apostolic 
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age *—bestow such scrupulous care on matters elementary, 
local and circumscribed, but deriving a dignity, as they 
thought, from the great cause to which they were subordi- 
nate, I feel that I have high authority for speaking, not only 
as a servant of Christ unto my fellow-servants, but as a 
Churchman unto Churchmen ; and for urging arguments, 
short indeed some of them, it may be, of the most solemn of 
all, but honest arguments nevertheless, and such as, in the 
mixed condition of our being, may be fairly allowed to have 
their weight. At the same time, who can doubt that a 
strong sense of our duty to God is the only effectual 
guarantee for our duty to our Church ; or that the pledge 
of our allegiance to it, the most binding of all, is a fervent 
solicitude for the salvation of the souls committed to our 
trust? God forbid that we should ever lose sight of the 
life in the meat, or of the body in the raiment! He may 
call himself by what specious name he will, and play the 
partisan as he may, but a traitor will that man be to the in- 
tention of our blessed martyrs who contemplates their 
handiwork in any lower light than as a ladder to heaven ; 
and well may their blood cry out from the ground against 
their degenerate sons who can look upon their agony as the 


* A short note is not the place for proving this—but the allusions 
found in the Constitutions (for the Canons bear marks of being on the 
whole more recent) bespeak for many of them a very ancient date. I 
would instance allusions to persecution——-to miraculous powers—to 
heathen tribunals, markets, theatres, processions—to the mixture of 
Christian and heathen members of the same family — to the poverty of 
the Christians as a body—to the meanness of their rank —to the 
strong sympathy amongst them, indicating their numbers to be as yet 
small, and their relationship close. At the same time internal evidence 
equally assigns to others a very much later date, one subsequent to the 
age of Constantine, They appear, in short, to be a compilation of 
documents of every age of the Christian Church, down to the compiler’s 


own. 
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price paid for power to preserve and bequeath to after ages 
a mere secular inheritance. 

God grant that we may be only as zealous to maintain as 
they were to establish our Church, and with hearts as large ; 
that when Articles shall have ceased, together with the dis- 
sensions which render them needful, and forms of devotion 
shall no longer be wanted by men who shall speak for them- 
selves with the tongues of angels, and lands and offerings 
shall have passed away with the earth and the firmament 
itself, and congregations where two or three are gathered 
together shall have been lost in the vast assembly of the 
saints, and bishops shall have yielded up their offices to the 
One great Shepherd and Bishop who is for ever and ever — 
we may be found to have lived and laboured amongst our 
brethren in the flesh with that day ever before our eyes, 
and with the strict and solemn account we, above all men, 
shall be called in it to give at the judgment-seat of Christ. 
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SERMON XCVI. 


“USEFUL KNOWLEDGE” NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
“RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE” IN A SCHEME 
OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Preached at St. Peter’s Church, Colchester, Sept. 19th, 1837, in behalf 
of the United National Schools of that Town. 


2 TimoTay, iii. 15. 


“From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


We live at a period in which the question of the education 
of the people has taken a very leading place amongst the 
many momentous questions that have been stirred : and it 
is not improbable that, much as public attention has been 
directed to it already, the day is not distant when still 
greater vigilance with respect to it will have to be exercised. 
It may not therefore be a word out of season, on an occasion 
like the present, to advert to a cause for apprehension which 
the signs of the times suggest; that forewarning us they 
may forearm us. 

As to the general proposition, whether it be desirable or 
no that the labouring classes should receive instruction, I 
imagine there is no need for me to say a syllable ; ¢hat is 
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set at rest by the event. The education of the people will 
on now at any rate; and speculations which might be 
allowable a few years ago, touching the effects upon society 
it might occasion—the conceit it might engender—the dis- 
content it might spread amongst those whose chief riches 
after all must be the sweat of their brow—the “evil eye” 
with which it might lead them to regard their superiors in 
station—the visions it might call up to disturb the poor 
man’s sober system of life —these and the like are arguments 
now out of date ; and our business must be to direct the 
stream of knowledge, which will flow in spite of all, to 
good ; and not endeavour to obstruct it by any jealous 
resistance. And for good it doubtless will flow, if we do 
but make religion the basis of national education—the Bible, 
the book. This scheme of instruction let us forward fear— 
lessly and fervently —as I trust we shall do within our own 
province to-day —but let us beware how we be persuaded, 
for that is the danger to which I look, to substitute secular 
knowledge, as the refining principle of the country, for the 
wisdom which is from above ; or compendiums of political 
economy for the Word of God. 

I shall endeavour therefore in this sermon to show, jirst, 
that secular education wil! not stand in the stead of religious 
— that the virtue will not go out of it to improve society, or 
minister to the wants of man, which many persons in these 
days seem to suppose; and ¢hen, that if religious education 
you must have, it must be communicated after some specific 
form. 

1. Now, in the first place, religious education is superior 
in its efficacy to the other, because it is founded upon the 
true principles of our nature. We are born in sin; and 
whatever controversy there may be as to the degree of our 
natural corruption, no man, I am sure, can search his own 
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heart honestly, and remember himself from his tenderest 
years, without feeling convinced that very great it is—that 
the language of our liturgy is only the language of our self- 
experience, when it says, “there is no health in us.” But 
religious education presumes such corruption. Its very 
object and end is to qualify it. It has no purpose so re- 
solutely before it. The intellectual advancement of the 
party is properly made subordinate to it; yet though sub- 
ordinate, is not overlooked; for whatever principle serves 
to kill the lusts of the heart, serves to open the eyes of the 
understanding too. Such is our nature. But secular edu- 
cation does not take this corruption into account—does not 
_ aim at it—does not shape its plans with a view to it—and 
certainly has in itself very little, if any power to counteract 
it. The fair method of putting this to the proof is, to con- 
sider what secular education did for mankind, when left to 
work its way single-handed, before the Gospel appeared ; 
for in Christian times, and Christian countries, it borrows 
much from revelation, without acknowledging, or even 
knowing the debt. 

“We have more understanding than all our teachers,” 
may we even venture to say with the Psalmist, wofully as 
we fall short, “ because thy testimonies are our meditation. 
We understand more than the ancients, because we keep thy 
precepts.”* Now it was amongst nations of old, where 
secular knowledge abounded — where arts and letters were 
cultivated with uncommon success —where you had poets, 
historians, philosophers, sculptors, painters, architects, that 
have supplied immortal models for the world—it was 
amongst these self-same nations that you would have looked 
in vain for a hospital for the sick, an asylum for the cripple, 


* Psalm cxix. 100. 
I. DD 
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a refuge for the destitute, throughout their borders ; but, 
instead of these, you would have found crowds of miserable 
men matched to butcher one another in cold blood as a 
pleasant pastime for the spectators in a theatre ; the hot 
iron applied to them as they fell lest death should be 
counterfeit, amidst the brutal jests of the lookers-on.* It 
was amongst these same nations that you had the hospita- 
lities of domestic life conducted with a degree of grossness 
that does not admit of being named amongst Christians. 
It was amongst these same nations that you had captains of 
armies, merciful men too, according to the mercies of those 
times, urging the slaughter of an enemy by thousands, when 
it was inconvenient to detain them alive ascaptives ; in that 
spirit exhibited on a small scale by the soldiers in Paul’s 
ship, whose counsel it was, “to kill the prisoners, lest any 
should swim out and escape.” It was amongst these same 
nations that you had children exposed by their parents to 
perish without a scruple ; so that we read of one citizen — 
a favourable type he, no doubt, of his order—of benevolence 
so universal, forsooth, as to flatter himself that being a man, 
whatever related to humanity had an interest for him, and 
yet giving orders to his wife to cast out her new-born babe, 
and upbraiding her for committing the ruthless task to 
other hands.{ It was from nations like these, in short, so 
advanced in secular knowledge, so refined, as far as letters 
apart from religion could effect it, that St. Paul drew that 


* See Tertullian, Apolog., sect. 15; and Ad Nationes, lib. i. sect. 10, 


a writer who has preserved many other disgusting particulars of the 
Roman spectacles, 


t See Tacitus, Annal,, ii. sect. 21. 
} This inconsistency in Terence’s famous Citizen is noted by War- 
burton in his Divine Legation; v. i.sect. 4, p. 95, 4to. ed. He remarks 


also that Tacitus (Hist. v. § 5) speaks of the horror the Jews had of in- 
fanticide as singular. D. L. p. 270. 
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hideous portrait of depravity which we meet with in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans; and it was the 
sense of such crying ills, and the cause of them in the lack 
of that only principle which can truly cleanse a nation’s 
ways, that drove the same Apostle to lift up his voice “in 
the midst of Mars’ hill; ” and in Athens, the very fountain 
of light, such as it was, exclaim against the dense and dismal 
ignorance of that place and nation.* For Scripture holds 
one language upon this subject, and the world another. 
Wisdom, as understood in the Bible, is a principle of fear 
and love of God working in God’s creatures; knowledge, 
is a knowledge of God, of His nature and attributes, of His 
claims upon us, and our duties to Him ; and other acquire- 
ments, even those upon which the world spends all its 
strength, are there sunk and disregarded as vain: so that 
men may have wisdom, according to Scripture, who are 
nevertheless “unlearned and ignorant,” even as it was with 
the Apostlest; and men may be wise, according to the 
world’s acceptation of the word, and yet have need, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, to become fools, in order that they may 
be wise {; and aman may be “rude in speech,” and yet, 
according to the same Apostle, not “ rude in knowledge,” §— 
i. e. not be possessed of the graces of the tongue, and yet 
have within him a magazine of the noblest and highest 
thoughts of all. So opposite, I say, are the views taken of 
wisdom or knowledge, in the Bible, and in the world — 
opposite, because the Bible proceeds upon the presumption, 
of which it never loses sight, that man is a fallen creature, 
but “the rnbbish of an Adam; ” || the world rarely contem- 
plates him otherwise than as a creature, lower, indeed, and 


* Acts, xvii. 23 — 30. 

{ Comp. Luke, xxi, 15, and Acts, iv. 13. 

ft 1 Cor. ii 18. § 2 Cor, xi. 6. || South. 
DD 2 
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but a little lower, than the angels. But surely this is a vast 
difference in principle ; surely the schemes of religious and 
secular education are strangely at variance in this their 
start ; and if man’s nature be so corrupt as the Bible repre- 
sents it — and in the Bible we in this country profess at 
least our belief —it cannot be safe to put that corruption 
almost or altogether out of the reckoning, and proceed with 
the training of a child, as if the Fall were a fiction, and man 
were still in Paradise. 

2. Again,—religious education is superior to secular in 
its efficacy, doing that for mankind which the latter cannot 
do, because it enforces all the duties of imperfect obligation, 
as they are called; and upon the faithful discharge of these 
the welfare of society in the main depends. For by far the 
greater part of the good offices of life are of this class ; 7. e., 
are not within the reach of compulsion—are of a quality 
not to be strained. Of the thousand things we do or leave 
undone in the day, probably there is not one that any 
human law can touch; and yet the day shall have been 
filled with acts of general benevolence or unsocial selfishness, 
nevertheless. Thus is there a very large class indeed of 
duties left unenforced— duties of the first importance to the 
well-being of society. Now mere secular education does not 
in any considerable degree supply this defect; does not 
address itself to the remedy ;—a man is not a good father 
because he is a good chemist ; nor will a servant be free from 
the sin of eye-service because he is a skilful arithmetician. 
And even if secular knowledge did possess in a greater mea- 
sure the virtue I am denying to it, yet, at any rate, it must 
be such as is ripe, not such as is raw; and little more than 
that which is superficial can ever fall to the lot of those 
whose instruction must end with their early childhood, and 
whose future and final condition it is to go forth, day by day, 
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“to their work and to their labour till the evening.” But 
if, under all circumstances whatever of society, a principle 
which serves to brace its relations must be above every 
other in price, the value of it is still more manifest in times 
when, from whatever accident, those relations have hap- 
pened to be disturbed. You will believe that I have no 
intention of passing any judgment whatever on the political 
events of these our days. I do not feel myself competent to 
any such task; nor, were it otherwise, should I choose a 
church for the scene — mingling, perhaps, hot blood with 
sacrifice. But to the naked fact I may allude without 
offence; that at nearly one and the same time you have ad- 
mitted the people to a much greater degree of power, and 
exacted of the people a much greater degree of endurance 
and self-restraint. There is nothing so likely to adjust the 
balance which from both these causes, and especially the 
concurrence of them, has been deranged, as to enforce on 
the people a more lively sense, in the language of the world, 
of the duties of imperfect obligation; in other and better 
language, of making a conscience of their ways; and I 
know of no means of doing this half so effectual as by im- 
proving, still improving, their religious education. And if 
the times of strife upon which we have fallen should give 
occasion to a blessing so unspeakable, we shall only have 
another proof of the wisdom of God in over-ruling events to 
purposes which their contrivers did not contemplate — God 
using them as He used the Assyrian of old, “howbeit he 
meaned not so, neither did his heart think so—”* and I 
will add, which their hinderers did not hope for; and feel 
our faith in this most comfortable and spirit-sustaining 
truth confirmed, that “the Lord is king, be the people never 


* Tsaiah, x. 7. 
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so impatient; He sitteth betwen the cherubim, be the earth 
never so unquiet.” I repeat, nothing is so likely to steady 
the balance of the social system which has received a shock, 
as the religious education of the people. For I cannot but 
think that the support of good government and good order 
on the part of the people, to whom it is now ina great mea- 
sure confided, is not so likely to come of a rational investi- 
gation of the theory of government and of the advantages 
of order, as of a religious conviction that government “is 
ordained of God,” * and that “ He is the God of order.” ¢ 
T cannot but think that their obedience would be more 
perfect when it should rest upon the precepts of God’s 
Word, than when it should result from their study of the 
doctrine of civil relations ; that a severe, however whole- 
some law, for instance, would be more likely to be received 
with forbearance, because the Bible (they know) encour- 
ages submission, and promises a blessing to the “meek,” t 
than because the principles of the economist may be found 
to recommend it to their good sense. I should have more 
hope of teaching the poor man contentment with his condi- 
tion, by reminding him of the texts, that “the poor shall 
never cease out of the land,” § that the “poor we are to 
have always with us” 








—as though such were God’s 
decree; and again of that other text, that the “poor are 
chosen of God, to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath promised to them that love him” 4 —as 
though God had precious things in store for them ; than by 
dwelling ever so long or so learnedly upon the common be- 
nefit of a diversity of ranks. I should have greater confi- 
dence in a poor man’s honesty, who founded it on God’s 
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command, ** Thou shalt not steal,” than upon the reason- 
ableness of the rights of property. I should have more 
trust in his chastity and sobriety when springing from his 
remembrance of the exhortation, “I beseech you as strangers 
and pilgrims abstain from fleshly lusts which war against 
the soul,” * than from his acquaintance with the physical 
ill effects of ardent spirits, or the social convenience of the 
marriage bond. 

I do not say that the two classes of motives conflict—I 
mean, the motives which enlightened secular wisdom, and 
those which the Word of God suggests ; for I believe that 
God has so ordered it that they do in fact concur, and 
that He makes His Word and His world work together, the 
ordinances of the Word confirmed in their wisdom and 
established in their truth by the operations of the system 
in which we live—but I do say, that the motives in the one 
case are feeble in comparison of those in the other; feeble, 
inasmuch as possible damage to the structure of society is 
no restraining principle, compared with possible loss of 
one’s soul; feeble, inasmuch as to deduce a rule of action 
from considerations of general expediency, is a lame and 
halting process compared with the ready recollection of a 
text which expresses the positive pleasure of the Most 
High. 

3. But there is another light yet in which religious edu- 
cation should be regarded, which makes such as is secular 
shrink in the comparison before it. The great distinctive 
character of religious education is, that it stretches the view 
to another world; that of secular, that i cireumseribes tt to 
this. The difference, therefore, of the two systems is as 
marked, as between the immortal and the mortal, between 
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infinite and finite, between eternity and time. Now, surely 
it is an education unworthy of a being who is to live for 
ever, which would fasten his mind down upon the concerns 
of threescore years and ten; and an education, too, which 
will not admit of his continuing long in a world like this 
without discovering that a void has been left in his heart 
which religious principles should have filled, and for which 
there is no substitute. The day must come upon all, upon 
none sooner or more often than the poor, when another life 
will obtrude itself on the thoughts, block it out how we 
may—when it will assert its essential majesty, shroud it 
how we will, for a season. In sickness, and sorrow, and 
disaster, and shame, when the days of our years prove few 
and evil—events these, which that education surely is faulty 
that does not contemplate, for man is born to them, and 
therefore should be bred for them—it is not mental endow- 
ments that will yield us repose, but those of godliness only, 
The broken heart is not to be bound up by the smattering, 
or even the mastery of a science; nor the bed of death 
smoothed by being able to range over the secrets of nature 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall; but by the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified—by the knowledge that our sins are par- 
doned through His blood—by the knowledge that we have 
been exercising ourselves to have a conscience void of 
offence—by the knowledge that God’s word has been the 
lantern unto our feet, and the light unto our paths: 
the whole, the natural result, under God, of having been 
taught the Scriptures from childhood, which are able to 
make wise unto salvation ; or, in other words, of religious 
instruction imparted betimes. But, familiar as such know- 
ledge may seem to most of those who now hear me, it is 
knowledge of which numbers of the poor in this country are 
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entirely destitute, through the want of early opportunity to 
attain it; and if there be one sight more sad than another 
— if there be one spectacle that ought to kindle our zeal 
more than another for the establishment of schools of 7e- 
ligious education for the children of the poor, it is that not 
unfrequently presented to a minister of God in the death- 
bed of an aged fellow-creature of that class, who is going 
before his Maker with a veil of ignorance on hig heart, 
dense as could be found in Africa itself—a stranger he to a 
Saviour, and all that he has done and suffered for him, —I 
speak to the letter, and from my own experience, — so far 
from renewed by the Holy Ghost, not knowing whether 
*there be a Holy Ghost—and ¢hat man, so dull and senseless, 
expecting, in a few hours, and those too the feverish dregs 
of life, to be transfigured, by two or three visits of the 
pastor of his parish, into a lively, penitent, enlightened 
servant of God, fit to give in his account—a gourd of Jonah, 
as it were, to spring into perfection inanight! This, I say, 
is a sight so utterly hopeless, that it does call aloud to all 
who have witnessed it, or who have heard of it from others, 
to do what in them lies to banish such darkness from a 
Christian country ; and teach the Gospel to the poor, when 
only they can learn it effectually, in their childhood. 
Whether, therefore, mankind be regarded in their own 
nature as frail and fallen creatures ; in their relation to 
others as members of a social system; or in their position 
with respect to the present world, or the world to come, as 
born to suffering here, and to immortality hereafter; no 
scheme of instruction can be tendered to them which shall 
supply the place of religious instruction. 
II. But religious instruction, some will say, they may 
have, without our adopting any peculiar form of faith ; and 
then we are told of general principles of Christianity as those 
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best adapted to a general plan of education — principles of 
the Church of Christ, as distinguished from principles of 
the Church of England. But, I ask, in the first place, 
how are these general principles to be applied, for it 
is with their application that we are here concerned? 
I may have general notions of a house, but I must have 
a specific plan when I build one. I may have general 
notions of astronomy, but I must adopt a specific system 
when I teach it ; and I may have general ideas of Chris- 
tianity, but I must prefer one mode of it to another, when 1 
set myself to furm a Christian. But I would further ask, 
what those general principles of Christianity are of which 
we hear so much? I find all Christians, to be sure, pro-: 
fessing to acknowledge the Bible for their common author- 
ity ; yet, whilst they do so, I find some denying original sin ; 
some the Godhead of the Son; some the need or efficacy of 
the atonement ; some the influence, some the very being of 
the Holy Ghost. I find some declaring against the baptism 
of infants; some against elemental baptism at all; some 
against the supper of the Lord, as commemorative of the 
sacrifice of Christ’s death. I find some for many sacra- 
ments; some for none whatever. I find some for an ordained 
ministry, as the covenanted channel through which God’s 
special grace has been conveyed to His people from the 
Apostles downwards; and some for allowing any man to 
take the honour to himself, not as did Aaron.* Now, I 
would know what kind of Christianity that would be, and 
whether it would be of a kind to satisfy St. Paul, which 
must be so indefinite in its character, in its nature so 
abstract, as to be consistent with the suppression, for the 
sake of peace, of all mention of the corruption of man, of 
the Godhead of the Son, of the atonement by His blood, of 
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the person and office of the Comforter, of baptism, of the 
supper of the Lord, of a priesthood? Doubtless, “as much 
as in us lies,” we are to live peaceably with all men*; but 
the very restriction implies that peace, though more to be 
desired than gold, may, like gold, be bought too dear ; — it 
may be more than in us lies to surrender points so vital as 
these in order to abate opposition, and instead of “earnestly 
contending for the faith,” which we must remember is an 
obligation toot, we may be only slothfully betraying it. If St. 
Paul was all things to all men, it was only in matters indif- 
ferent that he was so. He withstood, in the person of Titus, 
a scheme for the liberal comprehension of the holders of the 
gospel and the law in one, to the gospel’s prejudice, as he 
thought.{ And if the genius of the gospel is to be so very 
accommodating as some would have it, why should our Lord 
cry “woe” to those of whom all men should speak well ; for 
they could only be brought under this condemnation by con- 
senting unto all?§ And why should He describe that gospel 
as not about to bring peace on earth, but a sword ||; for 
it could only do so by its disciples braving the sword as 
confessors, not wielding it as champions, for their own 
sword was to be put intoits sheath? § And how was it that 
His earliest followers after the Apostles so far mistook its 
character, as to make the Roman magistrate account them 
worthy of death for their izflexible obstinacy (as we are told 
he did), if for nothing else?** I do not produce these in- 
stances — which may be thought extreme ones, but are less 
so than they seem at first sight, — because they encourage 
fiery men, who know not the spirit they are of, to be con- 
tentious ; but because they encourage meek men, for so they 
* Rom, xii. 18. Tt Jude 3. t Gal. ii. 5. 
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certainly do, to be firm, by suggesting to them that if there 
are texts which teach concession, there are others (though 
in these days much less heard of) which teach steadfastness 
—that the “wise servant ” here, as so often, has to deduce his 
Master’s will and his own duty, from precepts which appear 
conflicting, comparing spiritual things with spiritual; and 
that the conclusion to which such comparison will lead him 
will be probably this, that though wnity is the second thing 
in the world to long for, still ¢ruth is the first. It is not 
therefore enough for us to teach the mere letter of Scripture 
and there stop; and, whilst holding the strongest opinion 
upon questions so many and so momentous which these 
Scriptures involve, be content to stifle it, and pronounce on 
them no opinion whatever. 

But follow the principle out, and it would deprive us of 
the use of even Scripture itself as an element of education ; 
for if no one mode of interpreting Scripture isto be resolved 
on, because there are those who do not allow that interpre- 
tation, so neither should Scripture itself be admitted into 
our schools, because there are those who dispute its truth. 
Yet surely no sober man will contend that, in order to 
avoid teaching error, we should teach nothing ; and that 
the only foundations broad enough for a scheme of national 
education are those of the universal sceptic. Such, how- 
ever, is the result to which the argument tends. 

Am I, then, advising that points of polemical theology 
should be made the study of our charity schools? No; 
but still that our Church Catechism and Book of Common 
Prayer, or, in other words, that the Formularies of the 
Church of England, as expositors of Scripture (for that 
is their real character) should be cleaved unto — expositors 
that do not flinch from declaring themselves on all those 
fundamentals which I have touched — and our schools be 
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made, as those of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth were before 
them, the feeders of the Established Church. For if in 
communicating religious instruction a preference must 
be given, as I have shown, to some one form of faith above 
others, where shall we find one with so much to recommend 
it as that of our own Church? for besides that it is the 
established faith of the land, and on that very account would 
seem to have a claim on the preference of men of plain un- 
derstanding, who hold it a hollow thing to profess con- 
scientious attachment to a Church which they will not stir 
a finger to recruit with members ; resting satisfied with the 
benediction, “Be thou perpetual,” as they of old did with, 
« Be thou warmed, be thou clothed :” besides this claim, I 
say, which it has to be the object of our choice in a plan 
for the education of the people, where is the form of faith 
and worship to rival it inintrinsic excellence ? The staple 
of it so primitive, as to bear marks which may be traced 
of all but an apostolic age —the revisers of it, certainly 
men and therefore fallible, but affording every guarantee 
which human beings can offer for their fitness for the work, 
in their knowledge, in their holiness, in their honesty ; for 
they were scholars the ripest and best — saints, of lives 
irreproachable — martyrs, that took their death with sin- 
gular courage. The character too of this form, just what 
a national form should be —not so strait as to endanger 
sincerity — not so lax as to beget indifference —its field of 
a compass in which even to expatiate, not of a compass in 
which to lose one’s self — its restraints devised, not as bars 
against liberty but, as fences against harm — its articles, if 
not all that could be adopted with advantage, all that could 
not be spared without loss. 

I have been arguing the question before us on its general 
merits: there is scarcely need that I should make any 
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formal or direct application of what has been said to the 
particular charity for which I am called to plead before you 
to-day. Iam not aware that it differs in any respect from 
others of its kind. Suffice it therefore to say, that it is 
such as combines all the recommendations in a scheme of 
education I have enumerated; and, doubtless, is.such as 
has realised and will realise the blessings I have represented 
as the fruits. It is for the education of the poor you are 
invited to provide; nor only their education, but their 
religious education ; nor for that only, but for their religious 
education according to the forms of the Established Church, 
of which you are members. If, then, you would see the 
children of your humble neighbours brought betimes to a 
knowledge of themselves and of their own hearts, the 
beginning of wisdom —if you would have good servants, 
honest artificers, virtuous citizens, around you, to circulate 
the homely charities of life amongst you in private, and to 
uphold the public character of a’religious and loyal town — 
if you would provide the surest comfort of all for the sick 
and forlorn, the comfort of godly principles within to fall 
back upon in the hour of hardship — if you would disperse 
that gross ignorance which so often converts the valley of 
the shadow of death into a scene of unutterable gloom — 
if you would supply to those who might be carried about by 
any wind of doctrine, not only a faith, but a safe form of it ; 
so that whilst so many other Christian communities see the 
fashions of their faith successively chase one another away 
like the clouds, the one you teach shall be still sound, 
settled, and cleave stedfastly to the Head —if, in a word, 
you will contribute (as far as God will accept your efforts) 
to its being said by Him of you, as it was said by Him of | 
Corinth, “I have much people in this city ”*—you have 
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the day for so doing now. I here therefore commend to 
your favour and generous support, the schools of this place, 
with the prayer, that the blessing of Almighty God may go 
along with you in this your labour of love ; that as ye plant 
and water, so He will give an abundant increase, to the 
glory of His name, and the extension of His kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XCVII._ 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, Nov. 4, 1849. 


HEpBrews, xi. 16. 


“ But now they desire a better country, that 1s, an 
heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God: for He hath prepared for them a city.” 


A FEELING of pious gratitude has recently led us to observe 
a day in commemoration of the munificent benefactors of 
this ancient seat of learning: a feeling of reverence, not 
unmingled with gratitude, has still more recently led us 
to observe another day in remembrance of “All Saints.” 
It seems agreeable therefore to the spirit both of our 
University and of our Church, to allow our minds at this 
season to hold conversation with the dead; to let them 
take a walk for the once,—as Baxter (for he too recommends 
this exercise of our thoughts) words it, —in the streets of 
the City of God; to withdraw them for a moment from the 
stirring scenes around us, and send them forth to calmer 
regions, and a world not made up of perturbations like 
this. And may I not add, that the daily spectacles of 
mortality which have crowded upon us of late, bringing 
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home to us the truth, how close is the proximity of “the 
things which are seen,” to “the things which are not seen,” 
naturally appear to turn our contemplations into some such 
channel as this? Doubtless the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints — for to that the subject tends—-as taught and re- 
duced to practice by the Church of Rome, became dan- 
gerous: her masses for the dead, her prayers to them for 
their good offices and intercessions on behalf of the living, 
her purgatory out of which they were not to go till they 
had paid the last farthing, her legends of their lives and 
exploits, — all these were imaginations which had grown 
to such intensity, and multiplied to such excess, that the 
Church seemed to have been more occupied with the souls 
that were departed, than with those yet upon the earth; 
its exertions directed rather to those whose course was 
finished, than to those whose race was yet to run. But 
here, as in many other instances, the abuse was founded 
in a use; the corruption took its rise from something not 
‘merely allowable, but right; and in all our controversies 
with that Church, we should never lose sight of this fact, 
that her eventual extravagances are in general, as in this 
case, to be regarded, not as altogether visionary and fac- 
titious, but as claiming for themselves some primitive or 
even scriptural basis ; utterly insufficient, it may be, for the 
support of the superstructure that has been reared on it, 
but one, of which controversialists at least ought not to 
be ignorant, lest they lose the battle by a want of acquaint- 
ance with the ground. 

It was natural that in the course of ages the pure doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints should be overlaid. 
There is a strong disposition in the human breast to carry 
on an intercourse with the spirits of the departed. The 
fulfilment of their last wills which has devolved on us, the 
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care of their children in whom even their features and 
characters actually survive, the development of the schemes 
which they have left on our hands imperfect, the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings they have bequeathed us, — all knit 
them to us: our very dreams will not permit us, even if we 
would, to banish them from our presence; our traditions 
are peopled with them; the inscriptions on our tombstones — 
now gathered about our churches the scene of our constant 
resort, of old ranged along the highway-side amidst the 
concourse of the gate—rude as those inscriptions often are, 
and the more to my present purpose for being so, testify 
the passion there is in the hearts of men to hold dialogues 
with the dead: the treatises of the most literary nations, 
and the customs and superstitions of the most savage, alike 
bespeak it. 

The Church of Rome took advantage of these strong 
affections of mankind; and, by degrees, permitted the an- 
niversary of the martyrs,—which seems to have obtained 
from the very beginning of the Christian Church, and to 
have served as a rallying point for the spirits of those who 
lived in times of sharp persecution, — and the prayers and 
oblations subsequently made on such occasions, made in 
ignorance of the evils they were leading to, to swell in- 
sensibly into masses and indulgences, with all the mer- 
cenary adjuncts ultimately connected with them, and by 
means of which to this day the vast company of priests, 
which is at once the glory and the shame of that Church, 
find a bread. But we are not to be scared from doing 
right by the fear of doing wrong; and that which Scripture 
and primitive antiquity sanction, we are not to renounce, 
because “men have sought out many inventions.” (Eccles, 
vii. 29.) Our Church does not teach us to deny the real 
presence in the Eucharist, because the Church of Rome 
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has insisted on the corporal; nor to repudiate tradition— by 
which the canon is secured, creeds have been preserved, 
liturgies conveyed, ecclesiastical government upheld — 
because the Church of Rome may have made Scripture, in 
many respects, of none effect by it. Our Church does not in- 
struct us to reject the consecration of water to the mystical 
washing away of sin, because the Church of Rome may 
have misused holy water to superstitious ends; nor does 
she bid us make no confession at all, because that Church 
may have perverted the confessional. 

Under the Old Testament there was a sensible com- 
munion between the Church on earth and the Church in 
heaven,—God conversing with man —angels ascending and 
descending on messages of love and mercy — visions of the 
night, drawing aside the veil that separated the two worlds 
— prophets coming, as it were, from the far country, to 
the dressers of the vineyard here below — the fashion of 
the tabernacle made after that which was seen in the 
Mount — one saint withdrawn bodily from the earth, and 
taken up, as he was, in a whirlwind, to reappear centuries 
afterwards in a glorified form at the transfiguration of the 
Lord of all—another, whilst among the captives by the 
river, permitted to gaze into the open heavens, and behold 
the visions of God. Such communion was there of old 
between earth and heaven. Nor under the New Covenant 
was it to cease. Indeed, the Third Person of the blessed 
Trinity, who was thenceforward to be with men even unto 
the end of the world, and to carry on the dispensation 
which the Son had conducted to a certain point, and then 
in some measure committed to Him; the Holy Ghost, 
though not incarnate like the Son, nor visible like Him, 
and only to be recognised, as the wind, by its effects, was 
now to be conversant with mankind — heaven and earth 
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still approximated: and angels were still to have the care 
of the little ones, and to see tuat they were not despised ; 
and they were still to be “ministering spirits, sent to 
minister to them which shall be heirs of salvation ;” and 
the women of the congregation were still to have “a veil 
on their heads because of the angels” that were there: and 
there was to be “joy in heaven over one sinner (on earth) 
that repented;” and one Apostle, the counterpart of the 
Prophet under the elder dispensation, was to be caught up 
into Paradise, and to hear unspeakable words, which it 
was not lawful for a man to utter; and another Apostle, 
herein the reflexion of Ezekiel, though in bodily presence 
a prisoner in a narrow isle, was to pass in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day into regions of unearthly sights and sounds, 
expressive of the mysteries of God; and our Lord Jesus 
Christ was to be He “ of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth was to be named” (Eph. iii. 15): the whole 
family, as though a portion of this family being in heaven, 
and a portion on earth, the whole was but one, of which 
He was the Head; and whilst God, as our text has it, had 
prepared for the departed saints a city, we ourselves who 
are still alive, as another text has it, are nevertheless their 
“ fellow-citizens ” (Eph. ii. 19): the two taken together 
evidently implying that this Jerusalem incloses both the 
living and the dead within its walls; that though itself one, 
it is tenanted by spirits in the body and out of the body, a 
very great concourse. 

For “ye are come,” says another scripture which de- 
scribes the population of this city of God in still greater 
detail; “ye are come,” in the past tense (zpocehn\vOare is 
the word), the act already complete, “unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of angels; to the 
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general assembly and church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven; and to God the Judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the New Covenant” (Heb. xii. 22, 23); that 
is, ye who are alive this day are already admitted into this 
holy and heavenly brotherhood — for it was to those who 
were then living that the Apostle addressed these cheering 
words. And so in like manner may I, in my turn, say to 
you who are now hearing me: whoever among you are 
saints indeed; are running with patience the race that is 
set before you, looking to Jesus the author and finisher of 
your faith; are striving against sin; endure chastening; 
live in subjection to the Father of spirits; are following 
peace with all men and holiness; are looking diligently that 
no root of bitterness be springing up among you — for such 
are the characteristics of the blessed citizens of this city 
of God, as described by the Apostle — whoever among you 
are such, are already of the household of God; are already 
in some sort in the society of the blessed that have laid 
aside the flesh, as well as of the blessed who still bear its 
burden; and already, to use the language of a Hymn pro- 
bably as old as the Apostles, which our Church has adopted, 
“with angels and archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven, may laud and magnify the glorious name of God, 
and say, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory; glory be to Thee, O Lord most 
High!” Or, to use the language of another Hymn, re- 
moved from the first by no long interval, and still breathing 
the same comprehensive spirit, and which our Church has 
adopted too, may join in the chorus of praise to God, “with 
all angels, with cherubim and seraphim, with the glorious 
company of the Apostles, with the goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets, with the noble army of Martyrs, and with 
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the holy Church throughout all the world.” Such is the 
Creed of the Primitive Church, as plainly set forth in that 
article of the early Confession, “I believe in the Commu- 
nion of Saints”; and such is the Creed of a Church which 
in all great matters is true to Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, even the Church of England, the branch of the 
Catholic Church to which it is our privilege to belong. 

In proof of this, there would of course be no need to 
bring other evidence than this clause of the Creed which 
the Church of England has made her own, requiring it 
in her daily offices to be said or sung, not by the minister 
only, but by the people also. Still, in order to set forth 
more distinctly the spirit in which she develops this brief, 
dogmatic profession of her faith, let me remind you in 
detail of the nature of her service for All Saints’ day—no 
longer since than Thursday you heard it. We will take 
the Morning service —a more affecting one it is scarcely 
possible to imagine. In the first Lesson of that service 
she calls the attention of the congregation to the present 
happy estate of the souls of the righteous; how that they 
are in the hand of God, where no torment can touch them ; 
that though, in the sight of the unwise, they may have 
seemed to die, and their departure may have been taken 
for misery, they are indeed in peace, their hope full of 
immortality; having been a little chastised, they are re- 
warded greatly ; having been tried as gold in the furnace, 
they are received; faithful in love, their abode is with God, 
whose grace and mercy are to His saints, and who hath 
care for His elect (Wisd. iii. 1—10). So our Church takes 
us by the hand in this service, and leads our thoughts to 
Paradise; and still she detains us there in willing captivity, 

whilst in her second Lesson she points out to us many of 
the saints by name, who having looked when on earth for 
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a city that had foundations whose builder and maker should 
be God, have thus found it; even Abel, and Enoch, and 
Noah, and Abraham, and many more, of whom the world 
was not worthy; a great cloud of witnesses, as we are told, 
compassing us about. Nor does she dismiss us yet from 
its courts; but again in the Epistle she chooses for the day, 
from the book of Revelation, she rivets our minds to the 
sublime spectacle of that great multitude which the Apostle 
John saw in the spirit, a “multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindred and people and tongues, 
who stood before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and with palms in their hands, crying 
with a loud voice, and saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” And then, 
with a view to mark more distinctly her sense of the 
mystical union there is between the generations of departed 
saints and those yet remaining upon the earth; in order to 
lead the members of the congregation to regard themselves, 
if their hearts condemn them not but bear witness to their 
being the children of God, as already an integral part of 
that world of spirits in which they had been wandering in 
thought all the service through, by a happy transition, in 
the Gospel of the day, taken from the Sermon on the 
Mount, she puts them in remembrance that not only the 
souls already before the throne are blessed, but that blessed 
too are the poor in spirit, though they are still here ; that 
blessed are they that mourn ; that blessed are the meck ; 
that blessed are they that hunger and thirst after rightecus- 
ness; that blessed are the merciful; blessed the pure in 
heart; blessed the peace-makers ; blessed they that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. And the better to 
make her intention in the construction of this her office 
apparent, the better to combine in one the Epistle which 
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speaks of the godly in heaven and the Gospel which speaks 
of the godly on earth, in the Collect which is the prelude 
to them both, she addresses Almighty God as having “ kmit 
together His elect,” (whether alive or dead), “in one com- 
munion and fellowship, in the mystical body of His Son, 
Christ our Lord.” And in the prayer with which the 
service concludes—a prayer which is common to this and 
to other services— the same combination of everlasting 
interests is preserved; and whilst the early part of that 
prayer is devoted —as the title of it leads us to expect it 
would be—to “the Church militant here in earth,” the latter 
clauses, added at the last revision of the Prayer-Book, still 
mindful of the Communion of Saints, which might seem to 
have suffered in it and been overlooked by it as it stood 
before that revision, associate the dead, to an extent clearly 
lawful, in the sympathies of the living, and say, “and we 
also bless Thy holy name for all Thy servants departed this 
life in Thy faith and fear; beseeching Thee to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.” 

We act therefore under an influence, not unnatural in- 
deed, considering how we have smarted from an abuse of 
old time, but not congenial with the Church of the Apostles, 
with the Church of the Primitive Fathers and Liturgies, or 
with our own, as set forth in her authentic formularies, 
when we show a reluctance, as we have been wont to do of 
late years, in various ways which I need not point out, to 
recognise this article of our Creed, the Communion of Saints; 
or, if touching on it at all, when we have been anxious to 
circumscribe its meaning to that fellowship which holy men 
enjoy one with another on earth, to the exclusion of that 
which holy men enjoy with kindred spirits withdrawn from 
earth ; of which communion in either case the mystical 
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union between Christ and His Church, the Head and the 
members, indissoluble by death, is the foundation ; and of 
which again, Festivals and Days of Commemoration like 
those which have just elapsed, may be regarded as the de- 
monstration and sign. 

Without venturing then to define too closely the relation 
in which the spirits of the dead stand to us who are alive 
or we to them, and the acts it might engender; without 
intruding into those things which we have not seen, and on 
which Scripture is silent — involving ourselves in the over- 
curious speculations of Rome ; we may still be permitted to 
deduce some practical conclusions from the main doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints, free from all objection ; and 
to these let us now turn. 

I. In the first place, it is a doctrine which withdraws 
our thoughts from secular and material interests, from the 
things of threescore years and ten—an exercise wholesome 
at all times, but never more so than in these. For when, 
in our history, has the mind of the nation, if taken collec- 
tively at least, with all its appetites and energies, been more 
engrossed, more exclusively engrossed, in projects min- 
istering to the wealth, the pride, the convenience of life, than 
now? When were its leading views more purely sublu- 
nary? Doubtless God who can make even His enemies His 
instruments, may turn our most worldly speculations even- 
tually to His own account— no thanks however to us ; and 
as it was in the days of Solomon, the fleet that went to 
Yarshish only to bring gold and silver and ivory and apes 
and peacocks, took out probably unwittingly a more precious 
cargo in some knowledge of God, and prepared the way, 
though with no such intentions, for the time when the kings 
of Tarshish and the Isles should bring presents to Him (Ps. 
Ixxii. 10); and as it was in the days of the taxing, whilst 
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Cesar was only thinking of recruiting his coffers or his 
legions, God was thinking of fulfilling His prophecies ; so 
may it beagain. We may send our ships over the waters, and 
disperse the good tidings of great joy in some degree, in 
spite of ourselves, but it forms no part of their consignment ; 
as the long-neglected religious condition of our colonies can 
testify. We may unite nations and neighbourhoods in the 
bonds of peace, by providing ready means of intercourse ; 
but the small regard paid to the observance of the Sabbath 
in all such operations, even where the case admits of it, 
bears witness but too manifestly how little there is of God 
in our thoughts whilst we are conducting them. Surely if 
St. Peter, who was encumbered at best with so few of this 
world’s goods ; who had so little beside his boat and his nets, 
and was ready even to leave them at his Master’s call; for 
whom a miracle had to be wrought in order to enable him 
to pay his pittance to the temple ;— if even he could exclaim, 
when he was permitted to gaze for a moment on the vision 
of saints, “It is good for us to be here !” how much more 
may we! Surely, for us at any rate it is good to have our 
minds disengaged from this turmoil of carnal things, and to 
converse with those who have done with them all, as we 
ourselves must have done with them ere long. Surely it is 
good for us by every means to struggle out of the thick clay 
which besets us on every side—to make what efforts we can, 
like the Lion of our great poet, in his picture of the creation, 
to get free from earth and spring as breaking our bounds. 
Surely every antidote we can find to counteract the effect 
which the world about us takes on us, is needed by us ; 
every help by which we can give mastery to the higher and 
holier principles of our being over the sensual, the luxuri- 
ous, the covetous. And does not the contemplation of the 
dead abate the power of the world ? lower its price? strip 
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it of its trappings ? reverse its spells ? The sight even of 
the corpse, the shell which the spirit has escaped from, 
sobers us. We tread the floor where it rests, softly; and 
draw the curtain which encloses it with a reverential hand. 
Who could sin in that chamber ? Who could not lift up his 
heart to God in it in penitence and prayer, and feel it, mean 
as it may be, to be the most hallowed of temples? But if 
such virtue goes out of the corpse even, to chasten, and hum- 
ble us, and make us know ourselves, and say to ourselves, 
Surely the Lord is in this place ; what thoughts would arise 
in our hearts, as we are told they did in those of the 
Apostles on such an occasion, were the spirit which ani- 
mated it to present itself? With what feelings of emotion 
and awe—feelings, how calculated to keep down in us 
those of the worldling or the voluptuary—should we now 
regard this perhaps once familiar spirit; contemplated by 
us now as one who had penetrated mysteries which were 
concealed from us; who had ranged among scenes from 
which our eyes were holden; who had stood on holier 
ground than we, who had not yet put our shoes from off our 
feet, were allowed to tread; who was above the temptations 
which had so much power over ourselves, beyond the evils 
which took so much effect upon us ; whom no lusts could 
abase ; no pomp and pageantry of the earth could excite, 
none of its troubles ruffle ; who could feel no interest in any 
of its feuds, deep as is ours; who was swayed by none of 
its sordid influences ; for whom its fashion had passed away. 
This spectacle which made Eliphaz tremble and shake, and 
took all his strength from Saul, would make most men 
serious; and a spectacle of this kind we in some degree 
realise when we teach our thoughts to converse with the 
spirits of the just. The society a man keeps insensibly 
communicates an impression to his character —“ He that 
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walketh with wise men shall be wise” (Prov. xiii. 20), and 
the face of Moses shone with exceeding brightness after he 
had stood before the presence of God, and talked with him in 
the Mount. So in its measure will it be with us, when we 
accustom our imaginations to hold communion with the 
departed servants of God; so doing, we shall contract a 
purer temperament even whilst in the flesh, and prepare 
ourselves, even in the midst of frailty, for living when the 
time comes in a holier home. For what tarnishes us so 
much as habitual communion with mere worldlings? Even 
the intercourse, which all must needs have more or less who 
do not retire altogether from the jostle of life, with Spirits 
of the baser sort, does its work of degradation. How apt is 
such experience — knowledge of the world it is generally 
called —to harden the heart; to contract its benevolence ; 
to lower its aims; to awaken its suspicions ; to cherish its 
reserve ; to concentrate its cares on mere self-protection, by 
stratagem, device, and prudential calculations ! But on the 
other hand, the dead in Christ are combined with us in none 
but holy associations; we have no wars to wage with them ; 
we have no fears to entertain of them ; they can cross none 
of our projects ; they are concerned in none of our fugitive 
interests ; they have no deceptions to practise ; they have 
no designs upon us and ours—unless it be a passionate 
longing to tell us to strive for the strait gate whilst we may, 
and let nothing on earth interfere to rob us of the joys they 
know by experience God has in store for them that love Him. 
How elevating is such society! How calculated to shed 
abroad in our hearts unmingled virtue! How few compa- 
nions on earth, however learned and wise, however coveted 
their conversation, so improving as they ! It is told of Isaac, 
in some respects the most pure and exemplary of the Patri- 
archs, that “he went out to meditate in the fields at even 
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tide ;” and we read significantly, a few verses afterwards, 
when Rebekah had become his wife, that “he was comforted 
after his mother’s death.” ‘The virtuous Patriarch therefore, 
it should seem, was in the habit of chastening his mind by 
converse in solitude with the departed ; was wort to people 
those silent plains with the spirits of the just, their former 
occupants in the flesh ; and to anticipate in thought the day 
when the veil being removed, he should actually see, as well 
as certainly believe himself to be moving amongst his fathers. 

II. Again; the doctrine of the Communion of Saints 
gives us wonderfully enlarged notions of the kingdom of 
Christ and of God. How unworthy a view do we seem to 
take of that kingdom, when we narrow it to the bounds of 
Christendom — nay, when we are constrained to regard it, 
for so we are as long as we consider it in this aspect, even 
as occupying but a small portion of that. For though the 
net is large, the fishes it encloses may be few ; though the 
field is spacious, the wheat may be but little compared with 
the tares that grow amongst it ; though the living creatures 
in the ark may be many, the clean amongst them may be of 
small amount. (Tertull. De Idolatr. § xxiv.). And accord- 
ingly, how does the zealous Christian, alive to the honour 
of God, and troubled, like Elijah, to see His followers few, 
rejoice in every speculation by which he can persuade him- 
self that the borders of His dominions are extending ; that 
the cords of His tent are gaining length. How does he hail 
the Christian settlements amongst the hordes of savages in 
the solitary islands of the Southern main! How does he 
anticipate in his glowing thoughts the day when the know- 
ledge of the Lord is to cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea! How does he even indulge in fanciful but innocent 
conjectures on the relation the Incarnation and Atonement 
of Christ may bear to the inhabitants of other planets besides 
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ourown! So vast does he naturally think must be the effect 
of the Sacrifice of Him who was with God, and who was 
God, and by whom all things were made. He can scarcely 
persuade himself to contemplate that great mystery merely 
in respect to this little earth. He is reluctant to circum- 
scribe its virtues to the limited compass of a plot of ground 
like this. Behold then we show unto him a more excellent 
way ! Let him turn his meditations to this doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, and his heart becomes lawfully en- 
larged. In that direction he may give his thoughts leave to 
wander in the full assurance of faith. There he finds a 
vast population of souls, some in the body, some out of 
the body, wherever dwelling, wherever the Paradise of 
God may be, of which the earth however is but the ante- 
chamber, and death the door; and he beholds troops of 
spirits in unceasing succession in the act of emigrating 
to that ample colony, never to be overpeopled, till the day 
when God shall have made up the number of His elect ! 
How august the idea of such a kingdom as this! How 
sublime that of its Head! How full of ennobling sug- 
gestions the consciousness, that we, even we, poor and 
feeble as we are, are still its citizens! The meanest Roman 
felt a dignity in the thought, that his right of citizenship 
was co-extensive with the world, and that, tread where he 
would, he carried about with him to the ends of the earth the 
honours of his Commonwealth. How far higher the majesty 
of the humblest Christian ! How far more wonderful the 
confederation to which he belongs! Who would not fear 
to disgrace his name? Who would not bear in mind that 
military oath, that magnum sacramentum, by which he 
bound himself at his Baptism to walk worthy of his Captain 
and his calling ? 

Ill. Again ; the doctrine of the Communion of Saints 
may serve to stimulate us to noble aims, by the contemplation 
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of the dead in Christ, who are thus made still to speak to us 
— God himself “glorified in His saints, and admired in them 
that believe” —glorified in those who have let their light 
so shine before men that their good works have been seen, 
and referred to their first Author. For it cannot be alleged, 
of many of them at least, that they present to us a mark which 
it is hopeless toreach. Some of them must have attained to 
the excellence they did, by surmounting difficulties and 
hindrances of precisely the same kind as beset us, and 
before which we so often faint and fall, — the same vanities 
of the world ; the same lusts of the flesh ; the same thoughts 
arising in the heart,—and must have proved superior to them 
by the same means which are open to ourselves; by the 
motions of the same Spirit, vouchsafed through the same 
supplications. A Hooker and a Herbert, an Andrews and 
a Taylor, had no special exemption from the trials that assail 
ourselves; nor had they any other ordinances to fly to, 
save those which give ws strength. Nay many of those 
who lived in the older days had the faults of their age to 
combat, besides those of their nature. The serious errors 
which blighted the teaching of the Church of Rome, and 
especially the imperfect assertion of the fundamental 
doctrine of Justification by Faith in Christ, which was 
perhaps at the bottom of such errors, must have proved a 
stumbling-block to many, and a drawback to more ; and 
few, I think, can dwell long in countries professing the 
Romish Creed, «nd mix intimately and freely with the people, 
without confessing and lamenting the grievous practical 
abuses which flow from the same defect still ; without 
having some illusions, which the contemplation of the mere 
ideal Church of Rome is apt to create, dispersed by the 
real; and without feeling satisfied that a revision of that 
Church was loudly called for, for the safety of men’s souls. 
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Still in the midst of frailties thus engendered, there were 
virtues too in former generations which it is well for us to 
study,—“ having compassion” on those who exercised them, 
“making a difference” (Jude, 22). The ascetic discipline, 
for instance, of our forefathers, however bordering on the 
dangerous downfal of self-atonement, may serve to foster in 
us greater self-denial and self-restraint. Their disposition 
to do heartily, as unto the Lord, what they did, however 
allied to a fierce and furious zeal, may be of use to rebuke 
in us a too indifferent and lukewarm spirit ; a spirit which 
might well call forth a second time the message of the angel 
to the Church, “I would thou wert either cold or hot.”’ 
Their fasts, however they might render the body feeble, 
and the mind morbid, may shame us into becoming more 
lowly and temperate. Their vigils, however incompatible 
with the active labours of life, may make us more watchful 
to God. Their holy-days, however fatal to industry, may 
mitigate our mercenary toil; and teach us not to grudge, for 
instance, a few hours for the once, from the loom and the 
ledger, in which to bow ourselves down as a nation before an 
angry God, when his judgments are abroad. Their incessant 
devotions, however sinking into the formal and mechanical, 
may make ours more frequent. Their exaltation of the Sa- 
craments, however excessive and unreasonable, may teach 
us to regard them with greater reverence, as most signal 
means of grace. Their unwarranted elevation of holy rites 
into the number of Sacraments, may stay our hands from 
depressing them into idle ceremonies or secular acts. Their 
tendency to make religion gross and extrinsic, however 
running into the superstitious and idolatrous, may restrain 
us from refining it away into the speculative and meta- 
physical. Their homage to the Priesthood, however 
trenching upon that which we owe to God alone, may en- 
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courage us to give it the honour to which it has an indis- 
putable right and title. Their intense eagerness to plant 
the Cross wherever they founded a factory or unfurled a flag, 
however it might be tainted by ecclesiastical ambition and 
lust of dominion, may lead us at any rate to review a policy 
which abandons the settler, with a simple indifference, to his 
own devices, without one measure taken to remind him that 
he will find a world beyond the grave, as surely as he has 
found a world beyond the waters ; and that he has need to 
beware that there too he be not a cast-away. Their sur- 
render of their goods upon so vast a scale to the service of 
God, however counted by them, it may be, too much for 
righteousness, may open our hearts to consecrate a more 
liberal portion of our own to the same holy cause ; for 
though it may not be righteousness to give, we must not 
flatter ourselves it is righteousness to withhold. Their pain- 
ful attention to the minutest decorations of the structure 
or the vessel which was to be employed in the offices of 
religion, however degenerating at length into childish and 
fantastic symbolism, (for who can read Durandus and doubt 
that it did so?) may lead us to the use of at least less frugal 
architecture and more significant workmanship, in the 
Temples we rear to Him. Their religious unanimity, how- 
ever dearly bought at the price of persecution and blood, 
may still inspire us with a greater desire to cherish the 
principle itself, when we see the strength which was bound 
up in it in them, and when we contrast it with the feebleness, 
alas ! which our present religious condition so sadly displays, 
simply and solely from the lack of it. So shall we rejoice 
in having expelled the tyrant (to use an old illustration) and 
yet not feel bound to wage war against every thing, however 
virtuous, which happens to bear the name of Tarquin. So 
with a purer and in many respects more primitive faith, we 
Il, FF 
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shall not fear a comparison (it is a scandal that we should) 
with our worse taught forefathers, in any branch of the 
practical application of it ; and secure to ourselves the great 
blessings of the Reformation, without sharing in the alloy 
which may have been incidental to it, and which those who 
struggled for it never reckoned on; for they regarded it 
not as the solvent of a system, which is the light in which 
many have since viewed it; but as the solvent of abuses 
which had combined themselves with a system. So shall 
we contribute in a way the most effectual to render it stable 
and permanent, by being ourselves true to its original prin- 
ciples; and be prepared, from whatever quarter the move- 
ment threatens—for it may come from more than one 
quarter — to stand by it, and arrest its lapse. 

IV. Again, there is another consideration, still more prac- 
tical perhaps than any I have named, which this doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints suggests — and one, I will add, 
which in no place ought to find more scope for action than 
here: I mean the influence such doctrine would have, if duly 
entertained, in regulating the choice of our connexions and 
friends. If we be governed in that important element of 
life merely by the accident of the hour ; by a community of 
worldly interests ; by kindred animal tastes ; much more 
by a joint pursuit of sin— our intimacies so framed will be 
unstable and fleeting, as the foundations on which they rest 
are frail and unsound. God has had little or nothing to do 
in bringing such parties together, and therefore events 
without number may be expected to arise, to put them 
asunder. They have not the corner-stone to bind them with 
itself and with one another into the spiritual house. They 
have not the fountain of living water to flow into them, and 
make them each and all partakers of its undying virtues. 
They have not the stock of the vine to distribute to them its 
vital juices, as Lranches together abiding in it. Relations 
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so formed will not wear through life, much less through 
death. They will not wear through life: for the haughtiness 
of the natural heart, on some occasion or other, will revolt 
the friend, and he will turn away in a rage ; when Christian 
humility would have held him fast. The selfishness of the 
natural heart will, in some crisis or other, overreach him, 
and he will retire in disappointment and disgust ; when the 
spirit which “seeketh not its own,” would have never 
forfeited him. ‘The craftiness of the natural heart will, in 
some transaction or other, dictate a mistrust of him, and he 
will transfer his confidence to some plainer dealer ; where 
Christian simplicity would have made him content to seek 
no further. The suspiciousness of the natural heart will, 
in some contingency or other, misconstrue his motives, and 
he will withdraw in mottification ; when the charity “which 
thinketh no evil” would have afforded no ground for it. 
Such is the process of the dissolution of worldly friendships 
even in life. They will not wear through death : for so far 
as our former intercourse with the spirits of the departed 
was sordid and sinful, we have no pleasure in renewing the 
recollections of it; nay, rather we shrink from it in abhor- 
rence and pain. We can connect ourselves satisfactorily 
with the dead through no other links than their virtues and 
our own. We can cherish the memory of them in no mutual 
acts, but such as are holy and good, and bear retrospection. 
The baser transactions in which we were partners together 
serve to separate us from them now, as our sins in general 
serve to separate us from the Great Spirit of all: and ac- 
cording as those transactions predominate in the association 
of our thoughts with them, do we willingly let their 
memorial perish. Such is the dissolution of worldly friend- 
ships after death. But how much is conveyed in the 
touching expression of the Psalmist. “We took sweet counsel 


together, and walked in the house of God as friends ;” not 
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in the senate or market, not to the wharf or magazine, 
but in the House of God; such community of object as the 
former haunts imply, however innocent in itself, not reach- 
ing, it should seem, the Psalmist’s purpose, which was to 
represent the nature, the enduring nature of the friendship 
which is founded on religion, where it is sincere, as compared 
with any other; and which death even, much less any of 
the changes and chances of life, is unable to extinguish. 
How significant again the language of the Apostle, when 
counselling Christians on the formation of the closest ties of 
all, to see that they be “only in the Lord ;” overleaping all 
subordinate precautions, and fixing his thoughts at once on 
making provision for an intercourse which should never 
end. In both instances, as though the sympathy of immortal 
beings for each other should have immortality for its basis, 
and any motive to social fellowship exclusive of that, were 
but a gregarious one, unworthy of such a sentiment as 
friendship, and such a creature as man. 

Is the doctrine of the Communion of Saints then a barren 
doctrine, if it teaches you to choose your friends not as 
for a day, or a year, or a generation, but for an unbroken 
continuity of being ? if it supplies you with a test, by which 
to try the spirits of those you propose to cleave to ; giving 
you a just measure with which to mete them, be their 
accidental recommendations what they may ; and rescuing 
you from the attractive illusions of fashion, of wealth, of 
rank, and even of talent itself, if they be all unconsecrated ? 
Not that it would prescribe, I think, an over-rigorous de- 
mand for the livery of religion, and forbid advances to be 
made towards any whose phylacteries were not evident. 
Elijah saw no good men, where God saw thousands. On 
the other hand St John, we read in early history, singled 
out for his protection and regard the youth who, with a 
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passion for youthful follies (as it proved), had nevertheless 
given promise of the future saint: and our blessed Lord 
himself looked, we are told, on a mixed character of this 
kind (he too a young man) with complacency, and, in antici- 
pation of his eventual worth, already loved him. All who 
have lived long, and especially all who have lived in such a 
. society as our own, must be aware that there is often dis- 
cernible by the eye of charity a deep sobriety of mind, in 
such as are apparently the most light-hearted ; a genuine 
delight in truth, in such as have imaginations most vivid and 
susceptible; a profound reverence for virtue, where a temp- 
tation nevertheless has troubled and humbled its victim; a 
real fear and love of God, under a demeanour that hardly 
dares avow it, lest the conduct should not turn out to cor- 
respond to the profession, and the charge of hypocrisy —the 
sin which of all others is naturally the horror of the young 
—might be cast in the teeth. But if we may regard such 
persons as these with interest and hope, and see in them the 
materials for a confidence such as I have supposed—trusting 
that God has among the like of them much people, and 
that His grace, which has so far stirred in them, will perfect 
its work—there may be others to be met with amongst us— 
though, if so, I am sure in much fewer numbers than there 
once were —in whom none of these prognostics of better 
things discover themselves, and who are perhaps the most 
active of any in crying, “ Cast in your lot among us :” whose 
thoughts are low ; whose pursuits sensual ; who are touched 
by none of the elevating influences of the scenes amid which 
they are moving here; who have no taste for our religious 
services ; no tendencies towards this house of God ; no care 
about their time ; no concern about the work which they 
are sent to this place to dispatch, laying the solid foundations 
of character ; better pleased to have the credit of evading a 
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duty dexterously, than discharging it well; no sign or 
symptom, in short, of a co aie TONsHess that they are account- 
able, and that the great Task= Master's eye is ever upon 
them. If such be to be found—I €27.searce bring myself 
to believe that they are—then will this doctrine #.am en- 
larging upon to-day, suggest to you the saving thought, “ O 
my soul, come not into their secret ; unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united !” and if the suggestion be 
heeded by but one among you, I shall feel that I have not 
been lifting up my voice in vain in dwelling upon the 
mystery of the “ Communion of Saints.” 

V. Lastly, how does the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints soothe and sustain us in the midst of a world that 
crumbles to pieces like our own! Whilst life is young, 
objects of our sympathy are present with us, and crowd 
about us, and we have little, too little temptation to carry 
our thoughts beyond them ; content with our lot as it is, 
and finding a seductive employment for all our affections in 
the actual charities of father, son, and brother. And ac- 
cordingly to see the youthful and hopeful detaching them- 
selves from the charms that surround them, and already, 
before they have suffered any laceration of heart—but fore- 
secing the day when it must come, and making provision 
against it — before their household gods have been shivered, 
setting out in earnest on their way to heaven, has ever been 
regarded as a most graceful spectacle, a wisdom ripe before 
the time. But as we advance on our pilgrimage, the com- 
panions of it drop off ; God, perhaps, by this dispensation 
mercifully intending that the hold life has upon us should be 
gradually relaxed, till by degrees we find ourselves—it is 
the almost inevitable lot of the old—-solitaries in a crowd ; 
the world we belonged to supplanted, and transferred to 
other shores. Then we naturally take comfort in following 
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it thither, and letting our thoughts thither ascend ; and 
cleave to the doctrine of the Church on which I have been this 
day enlarging, as true to Scripture and to nature too ; and 
are loath to allow ourselves to be robbed of it, either by the 
frowns of those whose portion may be so prosperous, or of 
those whose prejudices may be so narrow, as to leave them 
no feeling for the truth to which the hearts of so many re- 
spond, “ Quanto minus cum aliis versari, quam tui memi- 
nisse !””—“ How little worth is the society of others com- 
pared with the memory of thee!” Nor is it a thought 
without its consolation, without its incitement to good, or 
without its tendency to enlarge our charity, that whereas 
we do not let those die — so our late Saints’ Days and Days 
of Commemoration testify — into whose labours of love for 
us we have entered; to whom, e.g. we owe it, that we 
have houses full of all good things which we filled not, and 
wells digged which we digged not, vineyards and olive-trees 
which we planted not, and that we eat and are full; and 
above all, that learning and religion have descended to us 
by their means, so fast joined together, that, thanks be to 
God, man, however he has tried and is trying still, has not 
hitherto been able to put them asunder ; —- even so, in like 
manner, when we in our turns shall have been gathered 
to our fathers, others who come after us, and shall have 
entered into any like charitable works of ours for them, or 
shall have profited by the jealous integrity with which we 
shall have transmitted to them unimpaired those we have 
been left in charge of for a time, will not readily let our 
memory die, but will still maintain with us the society of 
hope, of esteem, and of imitation, till we all meet in the re- 
generation, face to face—which may God of His great 
mercy grant. to all here present, through the merits and me- 
diation of Jesus Christ, ouronly Lord and Saviour ! 


ae 
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SERMON XCVIIL. 


ON CHURCH EXTENSION OVER THE COLONIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Ramsden Sermon, Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
May 28rd, 1852. 


Acts, xvi. 5. 


“ And so were the churches established in the faith, and in- 
creased in number daily.’’ 


I apprehend that when the Christian lady who gave 
occasion to the Annual Sermon preached in this place, on 
the subject of “Church Extension over the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the British Empire ” (those were the terms 
of her instructions), selected the University of Cambridge 
for the receptacle of her benevolence, and when this Uni- 
versity gave a welcome to her proposal, both the one and 
the other were animated by a desire to do a practical service 
to the cause of sound Missions; did not simply consider 
that this seat of religion and learning would possibly 
furnish an eloquent preacher on a pleasing theme —I, for 
one, could not have ventured to be spokesman had such 
been the construction of his duties— but rather believed 
that this favoured spot furnished a substantial fulcrum from 
which the country could be moved, such as no other, the 
sister University alone excepted, could supply. Accord- 
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ingly neither party thought of any immediate and direct 
fiscal gain to accrue to the cause, by having it pleaded here ; 
and wisely, as seems to me, gave no directions for any collec- 
tion of alms and oblations to be made for it at the moment. 
That could be done in any church, and in many churches 
even more advantageously perhaps than in this. Their 
aim was different ; their views wider and more prospective. 
They felt that within these walls are wont to be assembled 
men whose position in life, both civil and social, is likely to 
place in their hands means and opportunities of extending 
the Church effectually; and more especially men (for of 
such the mass of the congregation consists) who are des- 
tined to occupy the country in all quarters as the pastors of 
its parishes, and who will accordingly have a greater share 
in moulding public opinion and stimulating public exertions 
on the subject we are contemplating, than any other class 
whatever. ‘They may be supposed therefore to have com- 
mitted it to the preacher for the day, to touch this powerful 
spring of action, and give it, if he could, a definite direction ; 
to have presumed that, abandoning all aim at display and 
all vain refinement of argument, he would endeavour so to 
shape his address as to do lasting good by it, render it tribu- 
tary to the work, the great work before him; and if 
possible, dismiss his hearers not merely with hearts agi- 
tated for the instant by the interest of his appeal, which 
might subside, but with sober suggestions deposited in 
their minds to be acted upon hereafter, and turned to 
account when the hour for it should arrive. 

Making no other apology, therefore, for the unambitious, 
even homely character of the words I propose to offer to you, 
than that they seem to me best to fulfil the intentions of 
the Foundress and your own —or if more were wanted, 
prepared to plead for myself at least, and my own notions 
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of my office, a time of life when the practical begins to 
have more charms than the theoretical, and when experi- 
ence may be supposed to have taught that more evils are 
redressed, and more good effected, by those who do than by 
those who speculate—I will venture to call your attention to 
a simple method of forwarding the cause of Church Exten- 
sion in the Colonies, and a simple instrument through 
which it may be wrought. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, founded a hundred and fifty years ago, for the ex- 
press purpose of “ providing a maintenance for an orthodox 
clergy in our Plantations, Colonies, and Factories beyond 
the seas,” as the charter of its incorporation expresses it, 
and of “making such other provision as should be necessary 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in those parts,” seems 
exactly to reach the object before us ; the field of its labours 
to be exactly that which the Foundress of this Sermon con- 
templates. The point therefore to which I suggest that 
our efforts should be made steadily to tend, is to strengthen 
the hands of that Society. 

And here I will observe, that the terms of the Charter of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and those of 
the deed of Investment for this Sermon, alike admit of an 
interpretation beyond the strictly literal one, and even re- 
quire it in justice to themselves: provision for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in those parts where we have colonies 
and factories, as the one document has it, or the Extension 
of the Church in the Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Britain, as the other reads, necessarily leading also to 
measures of the safest and most effective kind of all for the 
conversion of the heathen who are contiguous to those 
Colonies. The one furnishes a substantial footing for the 
other enterprise; and such a footing is very needful. For 
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a region settled down time out of mind in gross darkness 
will hardly be won and kept for the Gospel by an influence 
so feeble, precarious, and fluctuating as that which the ir- 
regular visits of one or two Missionaries, however zealous, 
can diffuse: and though the latter proceeding bas long found 
most favour in the eyes of a large section of the public in 
England, as being the more direct advance against the strong- 
holds of the Gentiles, yet experience seems at length to be 
establishing the opinion, that organized superstition and 
idolatry can only be met effectually by an organized Church, 
a Church already in vigorous action, within reach of it. 
The seed of such a principle is perhaps discoverable in the 
history of the very earliest move of Christianity; and if 
so, affords a sanction for our adoption of it in these latter 
days. The very first teachers of the Gospel seem ever to 
have carried on their work from a basis. It is a mistake, 
as I have formerly argued from this pulpit and elsewhere, 
to suppose the movements of the Apostles to have been for- 
tuitous, haphazard, governed by no law. They in the first 
instance made Jerusalem their head-quarters ; concentrated 
their cause there; all the Apostles probably remaining there 
twelve years atleast after the Saviour’s Ascension. Therethey 
constructed and thoroughly disciplined a Church, a body of 
men “who continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in the breaking of the bread, and in the 
prayers.” For “out of Zion was to go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”* They made a 
similar lodgment afterwards at Antioch, with similar con- 
sequences; Antioch long the head-quarters of the Gentile, 
as Jerusalem was of the Jewish Church. They made another 
lodgment at Ephesus, St. Paul staying there two or rather 
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three whole years of one visitation; moving all Asia from 
that centre, and spreading over it its lesser Churches. 
“And these continued,” z.e. these disputations of St. Paul 
at Ephesus, “by the space of two years, so that all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both 
Jews and Greeks.” They made another lodgment at Co- 
rinth, the same Apostle fixing himself there for a year and 
six months, half the period of his circuit on that occasion ; 
but it was a post convenient for the occupation of Greece, 
and the extension of the Church westward, and required to 
be well established. They made another lodgment, and the 
most effective, as it proved, of all, at Rome, where the same 
apostle remained in his first visit “two whole years in his 
own house, receiving all that came to him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence ;” constrained in 
the last instance to be stationary for so long a period, no 
doubt, but his sojourn falling in with the general principle 
on which he proceeded of his own free-will, or rather under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and ordered by God ac- 
cordingly. And so we are acting strictly in the spirit of 
this principle, as seems to me, when we endeavour to 
spread the Gospel amongst the heathen from the basis of 
our Christian Colonies: kindling in those Colonies a fire 
which shall radiate from thence to lands which are lying in 
darkness beyond and around them; reaching the Hottentot 
and Caffre through the Church of the Cape ; the Western 
African perhaps through the Church of Barbadoes; the 
Hindoo through the Church of Calcutta; the multitude of 
the Isles of the Southern Pacific through the Churches of 
New Zealand and Australia: thus strengthening the 
Churches already existing, in the faith first, and then in- 
creasing them in number. I hold therefore that I am 
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pleading not only the cause of the Colonial Church, but the 
cause of the conversion of the heathen, as being most likely 
to take effect through the channel of that Church, when, in 
fulfilment of my office to-day, I throw out the suggestion I 
am doing, and point to the advisableness of making our 
efforts steadily tend to strengthen the hands of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Now nothing will do this so effectually as the formation 
of Parochial Associations that shall be feeders of it. It 
seems impossible to touch the bulk of our population for 
purposes of this kind in any other way than by Associations ; 
and it is small sums derived from great numbers that tell in 
the total. ‘There may be objections to this mode of dealing 
with such matters; and no doubt if the Offertory could be 
rendered availing, and the whole congregation involved in 
it, that would be the satisfactory method of gathering in 
both harvest and gleanings after all. It was the primitive 
method—the method of the Apostles. Numbers however. 
I repeat, must be enlisted in the cause by some innocent 
means or other; for the necessary demands of the Church 
can be no more sustained by the few, however wealthy and 
willing, than the necessary taxes of the state can be sus- 
tained by the same limited class. Nay more, such wide 
appeals for such healthy objects are desirable in themselves ; 
virtue goes out of them—the rich, it is true, must give of his 
abundance, but he that has little is required gladly to give 
of that little, every man, in fact, to do according to that he 
is able—for the exercise of alms-deeds, and especially of 
alms-deeds devoted to extending the knowledge of God, 
stirs the affections, cherishes the first of virtues, indeed the 
epitome of them all, charity ; raises the whole man; fur- 
nishes him with a noble object for his thoughts and 
exertions, and approaches him nearer to God. It is to be 
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encouraged therefore to make its way to all ranks and con- 
ditions of persons; for all, being children of Adam, have 
need of every influence that can lift them above themselves, 
and fan and foster in them whatever spark of God’s Spirit 
remains. 

And in point of fact it will be found, that the poor are 
not the least glad to distribute, or the least alive to the duty 
of ministering according to their little means to the glory of 
God, counting it rather a privilege than a grievance to have 
the appeal made to them; and if in old times, when 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, had to be reared again from ruins, 
it was found that the people were ready, even when their 
nobles would not put their necks to the work of the Lord*, 
how much rather will they be so now amongst ourselves in 
a similar case, when the example set them in high places is 
in general, so encouraging, and those who should naturally 
be their leaders in efforts of costly sacrifice so seldom prove 
recreant ! 

I have said, it is by enlisting large numbers in the cause 
of this Society, however small the amount of their individual 
contributions, that the work will be brought to prosper ; and 
that this will be best achieved by forming Parochial Asso- 
ciations for the purpose. A beginning has been made al- 
ready. The first of such associations was formed in 1819. 
At the close of 1840 there were 410: in 1850 there were no 
fewer than 2500. And “ whereas the year 1849,” says the 
Report, “had been a time of distress and alarm in many 
parts of England, so that in many of the old Associations 
the contributions fell off, and in some few ceased, and the 
end of that year was expected with some anxiety, the 
amount of contributions was found to exceed that of the 
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former year by nearly £8000; while no less than £5000 of 
that increase was, under God’s blessing, entirely owing to 
the increased number of Parochial Associations.”* 

Now the formation of such Associations may be urged the 
more freely, and with the more personal concern, because 
the process is calculated to work excellent effects on the 
parishes themselves, the scene of them, and the scene of our 
own immediate charge ; for though the primary object of it 
is to spread religion abroad, it quickens it at the same time 
indirectly at home; and whilst it plants the distant, it 
waters the Mother-Church. For the prosecution of such an 
undertaking opens a very fruitful field for profitable inter- 
course between the minister and his people, and even all 
classes of his people, from the highest to the lowest ; from 
those of the drawing-room and saloon, to those of the 
cottage and cabin. We hear much in these days of the 
necessity of secular instruction, and of the duty of the 
Church to take a lead in providing it. What subject then 
would furnish more ample materials for circulating in a 
parish, in an easy form, a knowledge of geography, for 
instance, of natural history, indeed of many branches of phy- 
sical science, than the position, circumstances, condition of 
our possessions beyond the seas, occupying as they do so 
large and so diversified a portion of the Earth’s surface, 
though handled that subject may be with a view to religious 
and ecclesiastical relations? How easy would it be to 
introduce less or more of the secular element into any con- 
versation or lecture on the Colonial Church, whether the 
theatre of it might be the mansion, the farm-house, the 
work-shop, or the school-room, according to the character 
of the parties to be dealt with, and the occasion which 
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draws it forth! Whilst there would be this great advantage 
attending the dispersion of such knowledge in such a form, 
that the leading object of the speaker, he being the minister 
of the parish, would be seen all the while to be not sub- 
lunary, to be not the improvement of his people in mere 
intellectual attainments, or in an. acquaintance with the 
political and commercial aspect of their country —harmless 
as such matters are in themselves, and incidentally as he 
would be forwarding them—but to be the advancement of 
his flock in his own proper department of instruction, and 
the fulfilment of his ordination vow. The minister of the 
parish, in the case I am supposing, would be in his right 
place ; and, as the excellent George Herbert’s Parson, 
whether in his house, at his inn, or on his journey, still 
carried about with him the tincture of his calling, so will 
the pastor of our day consult the temper of the times he 
lives in, even the utilitarian temper, and yet ever be true to 
the things far above out of the sight of so many who are 
keen upon the other ; and whilst a not unwilling workman 
in the dispensing of useful knowledge as a citizen of the 
state, will still bear in mind that he is the workman of 
Jesus Christ, a fellow-citizen of the saints, and of the 
household of God. 

The occasion, however, which would be thus afforded 
the clergyman of dispersing ordinary information in an 
unobjectionable form in his parish, is far from being the 
first consideration which should recommend the creation 
in it of an association of this kind. Whilst thus preparing 
his people for taking a share, however humble, in promot- 
ing the extension of the Colonial Church by strengthening 
the hands of the Parent Society for which I am pleading, 
he will have the fairest of opportunities for advancing the 
cause of the Church at home; for abating many jealousies’ 
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that weaken her, and bringing to the light a multitude of 
virtues in her that are overlooked, underrated, or despised. 
Through him and his teaching, the Mother-Church will be 
perceived to be most favourably reflected in her daughters, 
who, with features strongly resembling her own, exhibit a 
freshness and vivacity, a spirit and strength, which bespeak 
a more joyous age and a freer action. 

Let, then, the parish priest engaged in fulfilling the work 
I have ventured to propose to him, pursue before his people 
in detail the course of the Emigrant—a character having 
now a deep and increasing interest for many among them, 
whose relatives and friends may have already realised it, 
and who may be thinking of doing the same themselves; 
and a character now constituting so conspicuous an in- 
gredient in the composition of our Colonial Church, and 
recruiting its numbers so largely: let him follow him, with 
them at his side, from stage to stage, and read aloud the 
affecting lessons his story suggests. Let him present him 
to his parishioners as he leaves his native shores. Let him 
take them with him in imagination to the quay, thronged 
with family groups calculated to call forth any man’s 
sympathies, and let him make them accompany him to the 
ship. Is he not able to point out to them there the clergy- 
man or catechist whom this Society has supplied ;— 
twelve such it did supply to the emigrant ships in the 
interval between the Reports of 1849 and 1850*—and 
which it would furnish invariably, did its funds allow of it ; 
and is not such a provision, so well-timed, so suited to the 
wants of the moment, sure to awake not only in those who 
partake of it, but in those who hear of it also, feelings the 
most friendly towards the authors of it; towards the Society 
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which is the immediate organ of it ; and towards the Church 
of England, which is the master-spring ? For what a 
blessing, will it be at once perceived, is such an accession 
to the ship’s company; a Paul, as it were, introduced into 
it; an angel in attendance unawares: and a long voyage, 
described by those who have had experience of it in the 
circumstances of the emigrant as the most trying of tempta- 
tions, in this case turned perhaps, with many, into the 
beginning of a new life; a fresh baptizing under the cloud 
and in the sea; a period of probation long enough in which 
to establish higher motives and better habits, such as may 
give aright bias to all the future life of the settler, and ren- 
der him the founder of a family that may cast the character 
of a district for ages to come. 

Suppose the same parish priest then carries his people 
with him to the next stage of these exiles’ enterprise, and 
proceeds to disembark them. What if he can picture his 
Church as caring for them still; as making provision in 
some sort for their reception, if not for their welcome, when 
they are now setting foot on a foreign soil, sore in heart, no 
doubt, at the rupture of many ties which stern necessity has 
broken, and responsive to every touch of humanity! What 
if they should find on their arrival a minister of the Church 
of that colony, it may be the chief minister of it, ready to 
greet them-—it must greatly depend on the resources fur- 
nished to this Society, whose hands he is proposing to 
strengthen, whether it can be so or not—the tent perhaps 
pitched, the hospitable preparation made! What if the 
chaplain of the voyage, his duty now discharged, should de- 
liver them over in his turn to another’s keeping ; the 
Church still not forsaking them, one of its officers taking 
them up, as the other lays them down! What if they 
should then adjourn under this new guidance to the neigh- 
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bouring church or chapel (through the instrumentality of 
this Society it will have been provided), rude let it be, 
“ found in the wood ;” and unite in returning God thanks in 
the touching words of the 107th Psalm, how doubly affect- 
ing to them! ‘And so he bringeth them to the haven 
where they would be. And there he setteth the hungry 
that they may build them a city to dwell in; that they may 
sow their land, and plant vineyards, to yield them fruits of 
increase. © that men would therefore praise the Lord for 
His goodness, and declare the wonders that He doeth for 
the children of men.” In all this the parish priest will 
be drawing no ideal sketch, but such as the Colonial Church 
Chronicle for October 1848 will have furnished to him; 
and such as would be constantly presented, if the means were 
forthcoming of peopling our colonies with an adequate num- 
ber of clergy : 7. e. if the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel had power commensurate with its will. But is not 
such a scene as this calculated to warm the heart of every 
one of that band of exiles towards such a nursing-mother 
as the Church,—keep them true to her; and would not the 
very description, as it fell from the lips of the pastor I am 
imagining, do the same for his people who listened to him, 
and draw them to the Church of England by the cords of 
a man ? 

Happy they, it would meanwhile be thought, who, if 
needs be that they must leave the land of their fathers, do it 
under such auspices as these, however moderate their earthly 
fortunes are destined to be still! Happy they, rather than 
such, as guided by the god of this world only, and inspired 
by no other visions than his whilst they cross the waters, at 
length step ashore amidst a population of kindred spirits to 
dig, we will say, successfully for gold, but whom no voice 
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can reach so as to make itself heard with a ery of 
* Excelsior.” 

Pass we on, and let us suppose the pastor of the 
parish now to take his people along with him, whilst 
he describes to them the dispersion of these emigrants over 
the countries that have received them, to build their sheds, 
tend their flocks, and till their ground. What would be- 
come of their religious interests now, he would put them on 
inquiring, but for the continued parental care of the Church? 
—the Church, able to exert it effectually only in proportion 
to its own resources; those resources depending largely upon 
the prosperity of this Society, and that again upon the 
parochial associations that feed it? You see they are not 
abandoned, he will say, yet; they are still not cast-aways 
on the wide world ; but houses of prayer, few it may be at 
present and far between, have been built for them; the sea 
perhaps to be risked, the river to be crossed, the wood to be 
plunged into, in order to reach them, but there they stand 
before these strangers, humble mementos of eternity ; me- 
mentos that still another emigration awaits them even more 
fearful than the last, another passage more trying than that 
they have accomplished, other dwellings to be secured by 
them more lasting than those they are now rearing with 
hands; houses of prayer, I say, there will be, here and there 
scattered, but the nucleus of better things, we may fairly 
presume, as time advances and means develope themselves ; 
some we may even hope, if under the blessing of God my 
words take effect, to be set in motion this day. 

Or should the lot of these emigrants be cast in yet more 
desolate districts, as in the thinly-peopled plains of Australia, 
even here he will have it in his power to say, our Church is 
doing what it can for them, putting in circulation the am- 
bulatory teacher, the forerunner of the stable and stationary— 
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for so it is likely to be in a population already churchmen 
in some sort; awaking now and then at least the echo of 
the wilderness to the voice of the prophet crying in it, and 
not suffering the knowledge of God utterly to expire even 
there; the angels —for so these heralds of the Gospel may 
be called without irreverence —a second time saluting the 
shepherd as he watches over his flock by night in another 
hemisphere, with a repetition of the ery, “ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

But, again I ask, can exertions of this kind be made by 
the Church without attaching to it not only those who 
enjoy the fruits of them, but those who listen to the report 
of them? Can the details of such labours of love, as they 
drop from the lips of the parish priest, fail to suggest to his 
hearers conclusions of their own, friendly to the institutions 
which originate them ? 

Nor is this all the good that would accrue to the parish 
priest within his circuit at home from the measure I am 
recommending. Would it not give him the opportu- 
nity of reading to his people sermons the most searching 
without seeming to do so? and administering corrections 
the most pertinent, without wounding their self-esteem ? 
Would not the facts he would lay before them tell their own 
tale, and, without any comment or application of his which 
might defeat his purpose, put them upon self-search, and 
often upon self-condemnation in consequence? Could his 
hearers escape being made alive to the prodigious blessings 
they now enjoy—and enjoy perhaps so unconsciously, so un- 
thankfully—in belonging to a country distributed as their 
own is into parochial divisions; the means of grace brought 
to their very doors; the stream of the Spiritual Rock 
actually following them, and inviting them todrink? Could 
they hear, in many cases, without some compunctious visit- 
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ings within, such incidents as the reports or journals of the 
Colonial Church abound in—I take them at random —of 
persons in one place crowding in hundreds about the win- 
dows of the church—there being no room for them within— 
attentive and uncovered: of communicants in another, 
forgetting their long distance from it, and repairing to its 
altar, undismayed by heat and toil: of weather-beaten fish- 
ermen, in a third, pushing their boats through the night to 
convey a congregation of candidates for confirmation to 
their bishop: of schools so rudely constructed, that the 
snow drifts through them, but filled nevertheless with a 
hardy race of intelligent children eager to learn: could the 
rehearsal of matters of this kind, of which the reports of the 
Colonial Church are full, have any other than the most 
wholesome effect on the perfunctory worshippers with which 
our own parishes are peopled ? must it not cause a new 
light to flash on the minds of many as to the privileges 
with which they are blessed, the responsibility under which 
they are lying, the energies they are called upon to exert ? 
Would not the flood and fell traversed in order to get at 
the house of God, on the other side the seas, prompt the 
thought, that one mile or two on an easy pathway is not so 
insuperable an obstacle to worshipping God in the congrega- 
tion on this side as is often supposed? Would not sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church, for which so many 
elsewhere pant like the hart for the water-brooks, have a 
chance of acquiring a fresh value in the eyes of some amongst 
ourselves who instead of seeking shun them? Would not 
the schools, seen to be resorted to with so much vivacity 
through so many physical obstacles, serve to rebuke parents 
at home for the supineness they so often manifest in turn- 
ing those they have at their very thresholds to so little 
account? Would not the minister of God be likely to find 
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greater favour amongst many he has to encounter here, 
and be more highly esteemed for his work’s sake than he is, 
when seen to be hailed by such numbers elsewhere as a 
messenger from heaven? Nay, would notin general a door 
be opened to the parish priest, who is employed in the 
business I am supposing, for bringing those amongst his 
people who are ever ready to cast a stone at a bishop, and 
to express contempt for a hierarchy, to a better mind? 
What a prodigious impulse, will he be able most truly to 
say, has been given to the Church and to religion in the 
Colonies, by planting in them that suspected order! Are the 
working clergy —such is the modern phrase for priests and 
deacons—all that you care for, he willask? Look then at 
the Colonial Church; and you will discover that, whereas 
Bishop Heber in 1824 found 15 clergymen in the whole of 
British India, two more bishops having been since intro- 
duced into that vast region, there are now 227; that, 
whereas in 11 sees, all founded within the last 26 years in 
other parts of the queen’s colonial dominions, these same 
working clergy amounted to 290 at'the date of such founda- 
tions, they now amount to 665 ; that in the diocese of New 
Zealand, founded in 1841, they have increased from 9 to 31 ; 
in that of Tasmania, founded in 1842, from 19 to 51; in 
that of Fredericton, founded in 1845, from 30 to 52; in that 
of Cape-Town, founded in 1847, from 13 to 38 ; and in that 
of Melbourne, founded the same year, from 3 to 15*; the 
area occupied by the Gospel extended in proportion; an 
additional clergyman of course bespeaking an additional 
population brought under the Church’s action. Must not 
such facts lead men to suspect at least that the plant which 
thrives so well may be of God’s planting, though it be a 
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Bishop; and that the progress of His Gospel in our Colonies 
since the introduction of Episcopacy, presents a contrast to 
its previous inert condition so remarkable as to furnish a 
very strong argument that the three orders may, after all, 

be carrying along with them God’s blessing, as being of His 
original appointment; and that the comparative want of 
success in spreading religion in those districts in times past 
may have arisen from our determining to do it after our 
own way, and not after His, and forgetting that, “unless 
the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost that build 
it?” Nay, may not such reflections be still further im- 
proved, and lead to the thought, that even the present rate 
at which the cause of the Gospel advances in those 
countries might be yet accelerated if still less jealousy of 
episcopal jurisdiction, latent perhaps but real, prevailed, 
and the maxims of Ignatius (let them be those only, if you 
will, which, are found in the most recent revisions of his 
text, however trenching and unscrupulous, and which are 
echoed by a multitude of other primitive writers,) obtained 
more universally ? 

Nor is it the number of priests and deacons only, he will 
be able to tell his people, that the presence of the Bishops in 
our Colonies has been the means of augmenting ; but he will 
rejoice to inform them too, that they have been the primary 
agents in establishing churches, and revenues for those 
churches ; churches which they have stimulated the inhabi- 
tants on the spot to erect, wholly or in part; and revenues 
which they have encouraged them (and little more than en- 
couragement was wanting) to provide; thus greatly lighten- 
ing the burden on the Church of the mother-country, and 
releasing her supplies in order that they may be directed to 
fostering the cause of the Gospel elsewhere where the need is 
now greater, and so laying the foundation of future superstruc- 
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tures of the same kind on new ground. For in the working of 
Episcopacy in the Colonies there is no feature more striking 
or more hopeful than this—the extent to which it has developed 
the energies of the inhabitants themselves; who are learning 
every day to lean less and less upon others, and trust more 
and more to resources of their own. Will not the people 
of this pastor’s parish, thus instructed, draw inferences for 
themselves, propitious to this order of men, and weigh in 
their own minds the duty of placing more confidence in them 
when they see practical results, which they can understand 
and appreciate, thus apparently depending on them? Will 
not such cast of thought dispose them to make larger allow- 
ance than they do for the difficulty of the position of the same 
order amongst themselves, and for the feverish temper of the 
times in which they live ; and induce them to back them for 
God’s sake against a detracting age, with a more hearty good- 
will? Must they not feel any jealousy which they may have 
entertained of them mitigated, when they hear him tell, I 
will not say of the personal labours and perils of many of 
them, incident to their peculiar circumstances, in which they 
scarcely come short of St. Paul ; but even of their ordinary 
doings, in which many of the bishops of our Church at home, 
it is just to add, may be fairly classed with them? Of the 
Bishop of Fredericton, for instance, having within the last 
twelve years been the occasion of 12 new Churches being 
built in his own diocese, at an average expense of £300, 
and 12new parsonages erected, chiefly by the exertions of the 
people of the province ; insomuch that he can say, that the 
Church of England has a consecrated building or a station, 
at almost every place of importance in it? Of the Bishop 
of Cape-Town, writing that the people of one little spot he 
names are ready to contribute their £50 a year to the support 
of a minister ; that those of another put into his hands £120 
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on the instant for the same purpose—these but the type of 
numbers? That whilst each place in his diocese is thus 
struggling hard to raise funds for the church, the school, and 
the maintenance of its own pastor, they may still be depended 
upon for £200 a year towards a mission to be dispatched 
under his auspices to Caffreland? Of the Bishop of New- 
castle being able to say, that whereas on arriving in his 
diocese (he was appointed in 1847) he found many of the 
Churches heavily in debt, and many stopped in their building, 
now (in 1849) every Church in his diocese had cleared itself, 
and many Churches which had been a source of disappoint- 
ment for years were advancing towards completion ; and that 
whereas there was no Church for him to consecrate in the 
year he reached the Colony, and only one in the following 
year, in the year after that in which he was writing he 
expected to consecrate seven? I am unwilling to suppress 
these details altogether, because without some touch of them 
it is impossible for us to do justice to the force which the 
Colonial Church is now putting forth, and the vigour with 
which it is administered. 

Nor is even this all. Colleges, he might go on to say— 
foundations, as we know, so hard to establish, but so neces- 
sary for the well-being of a national Church—have risen 
up freely under the same fostering hands; one at Lennox- 
ville, in the diocese of Quebec, felt by the people of the 
province to be so satisfactorily at work, that when the prin- 
cipal went down to the capital, in the hope of collecting 
funds to relieve it from some pecuniary difficulties with 
which it was beset, he was able to raise in two days sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £250 a year, for three years* ; 
another in the diocese of New Zealand, altogether owing its 
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existence, continuance, and permanent prosperity to the 
Bishop ; the obvious virtues of it, under his zealous and 
judicious management, having recommended it, not only to 
his friends in England, but to those it had created for itself 
in the island, who saw no channel for their alms and oblations 
in God’s service more encouraging than that of augmenting 
the endowments of this infant college : a third in the diocese 
of Toronto,— a memorable case, and one giving singular 
proof that it is to the presence of their prelates that the 
Colonies are indebted for the creation or preservation of 
these strongholds of Christian knowledge: for when the 
funds granted by King George IV. to the university which 
preceded the present College at Toronto had been wrested 
from the use of the Church of England by an Act of the 
Colonial legislature, confirmed by the government at home, 
—indeed, all religious observances and all religious in- 
struction whatever excluded from it—the chief pastor it 
was who stood in the gap; who appealed to the Colony 
for help to enable him to found another College on other 
principles, and was responded to in a few months by a sub- 
scription of £25,000; who followed this effort up, old as 
he was, by a voyage across the Atlantic, and a personal 
application to Churchmen in the mother-country for further 
assistance; and who has now the satisfaction of possessing 
once again a school in which his clergy can be educated by 
faithful teachers of an apostolical creed.* 

I cannot but think that the parish priest, with topics of this 
kind before him in profusion, out of which to choose his ar- 
guments, will find that whilst forming the Association I 
have suggested in behalf of the Colonial Church, and in the 
manner I have ventured to propose, he has tapped a new vein 
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of teaching at home, anda most prolific one; will feel himself 
acting with a twofold effect, at once by the stroke and the 
rebound ; on the remote object and the near; and like the 
wise merchant, will discover that he is but increasing his 
capital in his own store by sending his treasures forth freely 
to the ends of the earth. 

In conclusion; have we not reason, from the evidence 
afforded by many signs of the times —the institution of this 
annual sermon amongst others— to give God thanks that the 
country is awaking to ajuster sense of the responsible position 
in which it is placed by being entrusted with the command of 
the seas, and with possessions on which the sun never sets ? 
that she is yielding more and more to the conviction that 
such talents as these’ cannot have been committed to her 
simply that she may trade with them in the literal acceptance 
of the word ? that she is beginning to acknowledge her calling 
to be higher than this ; even that it is to be the bearer of a 
message from God to the nations? Politicians may not cast 
the fortunes of kingdoms so much as is supposed. Indeed 
we see their measures constantly overruled by some hidden 
agency, and the issue shaped by some other hand. Perhaps, 
as our Christian poet expresses it, 


“Some lowly fate their own controls, 
Together linked by heaven’s decree.” 


The prayers, the alms-deeds, the schemes undertaken in 
the fear and love of God, going up to heaven like incense, 
from a pious people or from the pious amongst a people, may 
secretly give a turn to a nation’s affairs, and be the real though 
invisible rulers of its destinies. And accordingly, if England 
proves herself alive to the duty and dignity of her mission 
and discharges it faithfully, may we not take confidence with 
regard to the future even in times like our own when there 
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is much abroad to shake it, and reasonably hope and trust 
that as she is doing God’s work, God will be true to her and 
spare her ; so that whatever may be the transitions she may 
have to pass through, He will render them at least harmless 
to her, and for the sake of the souls she is bringing to His 
fold, vouchsafe her His blessing? And this may He of His 
infinite mercy grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord; to 
whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be ascribed all 
honour, praise, might, majesty, and dominion, now and 
ever! Amen. 
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SERMON XCIX. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Preached at Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, Nov. 21st, 1852. 


2 SAMUEL, Im. 38. 


“Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel?” 


I cannot address myself to the great theme before me, 
without in the first instance declaring my unfeigned sense of 
the very imperfect qualifications I possess for handling it 
with effect. I feel a power upon me both of audience and 
subject which seems to sink me below myself. There are 
those however present who are aware that I was very far 
from seeking the hazardous distinction of the post I occupy 
at this moment ; on the contrary, that I shrunk from it with 
unaffected repugnance. I might well have done so under 
any circumstances, how much rather when the call upon me 
admitted of so little preparation? But when the alterna- 
tive appeared to be that unless my voice, such as it is, were 
raised on this occasion, the remembrance of the illustrious 
dead would perhaps have had no public tribute paid to it 
here ; that the emotions which stir the hearts of so many 
amongst us at this great national bereavement would have 
found no open expression, I felt that it would be pusillani- 
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mous to keep silence out of any personal considerations at 
least ; that it would be ungrateful to our brave benefactor 
now no more, to desert his memory through lack of spirit ; 
and animated by the recollection of his example to the 
discharge of a duty, I forced myself to stand before you this 
day, and doubt not that speaking as I shall do, before 
generous men, and with no ambitious thoughts, they will 
bear with me:—they will bear with me whilst I'simply seek 
to act up to the office I unworthily hold amongst them, as 
a Teacher of Christian Truth; and endeavour to draw forth 
from this solemn occasion some thoughts which may serve 
to make us sadder and better men. 

And the first reflection that presents itself, is naturally 
the lesson of mortality that is now read to us;—to us, do I 
say? to the whole country ; for this is not a thing done in a 
corner; this is not a burial which affects a few relations 
and friends, and suggests some serious coutemplations to one 
or two bystanders—the circumstances furnishing perhaps no 
very touching appeal, nor calculated to leave on the mind 
any very deep impression ; but we have here the foremost 
man of all the land, of all the world, struck down. There 
is not a human being, from the Queen on her throne to the 
beggar by the highway side, whom this event does not reach, 
on whose ear this funeral knell does not strike, whose heart 
does not respond to this universal warning. 

“How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !” must each and all say within themselves. Where 
was the man that but a few days ago wielded such power as 
this man? of whom every nation of the earth stood in some 
awe, and whose slightest word was a law to hisown! What 
a tower of strength was he felt to be amongst us ! What 
national defences seemed to be wanted so long as we had 
him? Where was the weak place in the ramparts, the 
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broken wall near the fig-tree, that was not felt to be covered 
by his presence? He, he alone, appeared to be “the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” A few hours over, 
and all passes away ; the gorgeous view dissolves; and the 
form that had embodied these gigantic faculties lies stricken 
and helpless, a spectacle to excite the curiosity and compas- 
sion of a child. 

How does this impressive scene of human frailty over- 
whelm us with a sense of the nothingness of all worldly 
greatness, even the most exalted! —as on the other side, how 
does our recognition of the hand that in a moment has laid 
it all low, make us own the irresistible power of God! 
Amongst the many vain ceremonies of the Church of Rome 
there is a touching one to redeem them, when on the day of 
humiliation the priest sprinkles with ashes the forehead of the 
penitent as he kneels at the altar, and says to him, “ Remember 
thou art dust, and to dust shalt thou return.” God Himself 
seems to be here taking up the figure; to be baptizing our 
whole nation in a like manner with His own finger ; and to 
be addressing to it the same affecting charge. Let us bow 
before Him, and give ear to it ! “so learning to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Another reflection which suggests itself as springing out 
of the subject before us, no less wholesome than the last, is 
the invitation it offers for contemplating the mysterious 
workings of the Providence of God ; for taking note of the 
bias which He seems to give to events without any direct 
manifestation of Himself, and perhaps without enabling 
us to do more than ponder, suspect, and say in our heart, 
“This is the Lord’s doing.” For it is a part of His scheme 
of government to make émperfect disclosures of Himself, in 
order perhaps to put to proof the temper of His servants, and 
to discover which amongst them are “ wise ;” which amongst 
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them choose to see Him where the circumstances of His 
presence seem ambiguous, and which refuse ; who are the 
pious in fact—it being the very principle of piety “to have 
God in all our thoughts ;” and who are the worldlings — it 
being their principle, on the other hand, to exclude Him 
from them, and set up their rest in second causes only. 
But at least it must be confessed to be remarkable, and 
may well be thought to be significant, that the same year 
which gave birth to the scourge of Europe, should also give 
birth to the champion who relieved it from him ; the cham- 
pion too who from his youth upwards moved amongst fight- 
ing hosts without reserve, and without a wound. If the 
perils which this great Captain was destined to encounter 
could have been reviewed by anticipation, how improbable 
would it have seemed that he should pass through them all 
untouched ; that whilst the various accidents of ordinary 
life were dispatching multitudes, he was appointed to stand 
over and over again, and for long hours together, in the 
thickest of war’s tempest, and yet “the fire have no power 
over him ;” and, his sword at length returned to its scabbard, 
to enjoy a peaceful old age of many years, and die in his bed 
with his family and faithful servants around him to watch 
his ebbing spirit and close his eyes. 

But whilst he was in battle it should seem he was safe; 
there, he had a charmed life; “a thousand shall fall beside 
thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” The great part which God had for him 
to play in his generation was not acted out ; and accordingly 
shot and shell were as powerless against him, as the javelin 
that was hurled at David by the hand of Saul ; as, in another 
case, they would have been as true for him, as the stone 
which sank deep in the forehead of the Philistine. For it 
cannot be supposed that such a history as that of these men 
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of old, so minute in its circumstances, so natural, as we 
should say, in the succession and mutual relation of them — 
that such a history again as that of Esther and Mordecai, 
and of many more—was embalmed in Holy Writ simply by 
reason of the surpassing dignity of the parties concerned in 
it, or the surpassing magnitude of the incidents recorded ; 
but rather must we believe that it was thus consecrated, in 
order to suggest to mankind thenceforward in all after time, 
that if they would read aright the catastrophes of their own 
day, they must still ascribe the shaping of them to God; and 
that, however there might be no longer any open vision to 
explain and expose it, His agency must be acknowledged 
to be secretly and silently at work in them. For can it be 
imagined that the Deity has abdicated His office of Governor 
of the world since the days of David and Saul, of Esther 
and Mordecai, taught as we are under the New Covenant 
that He not only superintends the death of a Goliah or a 
Haman, but even that of a sparrow? Whilst the exactness 
with which the equality of the sexes in number is still 
preserved, an equality depending upon the continual adjust- 
ment not of those only who are to live, but of those also 
who are to be removed, bespeaks that the disposing of both 
is of the Lord. 

There is a further reflection that presents itself: what a 
debt of gratitude do we owe to Almighty God for raising 
up amongst us an example like his, calculated to influence 
our country for good on so vast a scale, and penetrate every 
class, the most exalted and powerful not the least! Iam 
not now looking to the genius of this extraordinary person— 
that is a quality which as it is not of our own creating so 
is it for the most part beyond the reach of our imitation — 
but I'am looking to the moral effect of the life of such a 


man, moving in such a sphere as he did, and acting in such 
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times. What was the tone, for instance, it was calculated 
to impart to the army? the army comprising in all countries 
probably the most unruly of their citizens; in our own, con- 
sisting of that class, to a larger extent, owing to the manner 
in which its ranks are supplied—of which our great Com- 
mander himself repeatedly complains. What would such a 
force have been in the hands of a fierce and unscrupulous 
leader ? What are all armies in the management of such 
masters of war, but a race of trained banditti; the most 
dreadful of scourges which can be inflicted on mankind ; 
whether to friends or foes the worse, it may be hard to say? 
We owe it, in a great measure, to the character of our own 
Chief, that our forces on the whole did not disgrace them- 
selves or their country by such excesses as I have pointed 
to. We owe it to the discipline established amongst the 
troops by his dominant mind that they could live at ease in 
the field, where freebooters would have starved; that con- 
fidence was felt in their humanity, their honour, and, above 
all, their habitual obedience to law; and that accordingly 
the peasants feared not to bring provisions freely into the 
camp ; and districts apparently without a resource yielded 
up hidden treasures for their use, in ample profusion. No 
traces of their march were left behind in villages reduced to 
ashes, in churches desecrated and defiled, and in pleasant 
lands turned into a desolate wilderness through wanton 
outrage. By the time the troops engaged in the war of the 
Peninsula had reached the Pyrenees, corporal punishment, 
as their great leader tells us, had almost entirely ceased ; in 
spite of the materials of which, as I have said, they were 
so largely made up. What a triumph of moral over brute 
strength was here! Were was, in some sort, the illustrious 
practical preacher enforcing successfully on his hardy 
followers, the text, “ Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
HH 2 
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any falsely, and be content with your wages.” For it was 
not the lash merely that produced this happy consum- 
mation, —howbeit, in extreme cases, no doubt, it had to be 
wielded ; he had for the time to bear not in vain the sword 
of chastisement, as well as that of slaughter. It was not 
however the lash merely or principally that wrought these 
blessed effects, but the man, and his known determination 
to uphold the right. How striking are his revisions of the 
judgments of Courts martial which appear in his memor- 
able Dispatches! What lessons of wisdom and virtue do 
they read to the licentious, the thoughtless, the vicious! 
How humane, how considerate, how scrupulous, the In- 
structions he issues to the troops for respecting the persons, 
the property, the comforts, even the amusements of the 
peaceable inhabitants of the country he invades; taking 
possession of it first from the West, then from the East, and 
on both occasions exhibiting the same tenderness, though 
hot at the moment from fields fiercely contested, and flushed 
with victory! What a blast does he blow through the 
camp, when the occasion calls for it and discipline is at 
stake, in his General Orders—for his was not a trumpet 
that gave an uncertain sound ;—and how indifferent was 
he to all the personal popularity he might forfeit for the 
moment, by rebuking negligence, misconduct, and wrong, 
whether in high places or in low! How earnest is the 
language in which he is perpetually endeavouring to awake 
those in command under him to a just sense of their respon- 
sibilities ; of the degree in which the moral condition of the 
army at large depended on them, and on the diligence with 
which they applied themselves to the details of their duties ! 
How touching is his appeal, as coming from such a man in 
such a position—a successful warrior, and in the field—to 
the authorities at home, for the supply of competent chap- 
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lains for his regiments; an appeal which if a prelate of our 
church might have framed in more technical language— 
though I know not that he could—he certainly could not 
have made it in language more simple, unaffected, and 
sincere; he could not have recommended it by arguments 
more judicious and sound; nor have breathed into it a spirit 
more winning and temperate. He would have them of a 
class who would respect themselves, and so command the 
respect of the troops: he would have inducements, adequate 
to encourage such a class to embark in the service, held out 
to them by the government; and no narrow spirit in 
England be permitted to demoralize the men who were 
fighting its battles in Spain: meanwhile he represents the 
inconvenience which might accrue to the discipline of the 
army if the devout soldiers in its ranks should be left to 
provide pastors and preachers for themselves, as he per- 
ceived they were doing; and whose honest efforts he could 
‘not in conscience restrain, till he could himself supply them 
with safer guides. And when relieved at length from the 
toils of active service, and at leisure to look around him, 
still he dedicated that leisure to the advancement of the 
moral character of the soldier no less than the military — 
low and degrading vice as faithfully rebuked at the Horse 
Guards as at St. Paul’s; still he took measures, after his 
own unambiguous and practical way, to elevate the officer, 
and through him the ranks, by encouraging, if not requiring, 
him to submit himself to the rite of Confirmation before 
he granted him his Commission ; pledging him, as he hoped, 
to be the soldier and servant of Christ, in order that he 
might thereby render him the better soldier and servant of 
his Queen: and that nothing might be wanting which 
could give closer and more touching application to such 
official and public acts, the aged warrior himself might be 
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seen regularly directing his feeble steps to the Lord’s house 
on the Lord’s day ; musing, as he took his way thither, we 
may well believe, on the vast account he would be soon 
called upon to render at the judgment-seat of Christ; and 
making his preparation to enter into the presence of a King, 
before whom, accustomed as he was to the Majesty of 
Courts, even nerves like his own must shake. 

How thankful then, I say, ought we to be that it pleased 
God to raise up amongst us a leader of our armies of a 
temper like this! That such an imperishable name as his 
should set its stamp upon the profession of arms in England 
for generations to come, and declare, with an authority 
which can never be disputed, its true standard, its genuine 
mark. We are ourselves in a condition to appreciate such 
a benefit perhaps above others; for what a blessing of a 
similar kind has it proved, that the man who ranks im- 
measurably above all others in our own peaceful studies, 
should have imparted his spirit to the pursuit of Science in 
England; and that the reverential genius of a Newton 
should be that which presides still over our Schools, shedding 
over them its hallowing influence ; whereas but for this, 
they might have sunk here, as they have done elsewhere, 
into nurseries of unsanctified and infidel speculation. | 

What a pledge then, I repeat, is the example of our 
virtuous Chief for the future good spirit of our army ! 
What a protection may it be to our liberties! How innocent 
does it seem to render a body of men with arms in their 
hands, as citizens of the State! How does the habit of self- 
control, which it cherishes in them, qualify them when in 
quarters for moving amongst the peaceable inhabitants of 
the land in peace ; respecting their common institutions and 
observant of their common laws ; nay, so far from doing 
violence to either, occasionally reduced, with shame be it 
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spoken, to make an appeal themselves to those institutions 
and laws for protection against the madness of the people, 
who, presuming upon the habitual forbearance of the soldier, 
appear disposed to forget that he retains the rights of a 
man. 

Nor is his example less fitted to do good amongst our 
statesmen. I presume not to speak of his political measures 
any more than I did of his military. The talents of a man, 
I repeat, (and the measure of them would enter into such 
questions as these), are not of his own ordering, but of God’s 
confiding to him: the mode of applying them however rests 
with himself. Of what unspeakable consequence then is it 
to a nation that its legislators and politicians should regulate 
the administration of theirs by the principle of truth ; should 
cleave to that noble element of morals inall their transactions, 
great and small, simple and complicated, whether between 
individuals or communities ! How sensibly does the right- 
eousness which exalts a nation, and fixes its level high 
amongst the nations of the earth, depend on the respect paid 
to this virtue by its statesmen! And how could it come 
recommended to our own more effectually than by the 
example of him whose memory we are reviewing to-day ? 
For after his faithful observanee of it through so long a life, 
had not all parties, be their opinions what they might, 
learned implicitly to trust him ? and to trust him so im- 
plicitly on that very account ? Must not the leaders of all 
parties have been brought to feel that if they would in turn 
succeed to substantial and lasting influence at all approaching 
his, the way to it must be through Truth? Must not their 
eyes be opened to the fact, that the old maxims of state- 
craft of which we read, how that “language was invented to 
conceal the thoughts,” how that “the ambassador was sent 
abroad to lie for the good of his country,” how that, in short, 
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to use the words of the keenest of observers, the “politician 
was he whose business it was to circumvent God,”—might 
be safely, and even advantageously discarded; the prin- 
ciples of right substituted in their stead, and the tactics of 
diplomacy, as it is called, reduced to sagacity and truth? 
What could be more striking in itself, and what more bene- 
ficial in the moral to be drawn from it, than the observation 
which must have forced itself so often on the thoughts of all 
who have acted with this prince of men or watched his 
career, that whenever in times long after the event, the 
course of circumstances, perhaps the resentment of an ad- 
versary, at any rate some turn of the wheel of political strife, 
brought out to the day some hidden or forgotten proceeding 
of our great moralist —for such I will venture to call him 
—it was found always to bear the light, never to put bim to 
shame or confusion of face; because it had been directed at 
the moment of its conception by that rule which can never 
fail us, which no chance or change can deprive of the intrinsic 
security it affords to all who act under it,—for it rests on the 
attributes of God Himself,—the Rule of Truth? And what 
statesman that may have to follow him hereafter, and track 
his course through the arcana of his cabinet — through ea- 
tastrophes of such magnitude, and combinations of such 
intricacy, and scenes of such delicate investigation, as he 
will there no doubt find the records of — but must perceive 
that it was his love of ruth which carried him safe through 
them all ; that this was the chief thread which conducted 
him through the labyrinth of a life so singularly eventful as 
his, without ever allowing him to lose his way? When 
will be born the man who will put the powers of this prin- 
ciple to severer proof, or try the trustiness of its temper 
more rigorously ? 

But why confine the effect of this example to the camp or 
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the cabinet ? He has not bequeathed so rich an inheritance 
to so limited a brotherhood. All sorts and conditions of his 
countrymen are in one respect his heirs; and if they would 
prize the possession of any material memento of the man of 
their times—the shade, the hair, or the sign manual —let 
them value yet more, what is more readily to be had and 
of more intrinsic worth, the copyright of his virtues; his 
virtues, in his own case indeed manifested on a vast theatre 
of action amidst scenes of a grandeur that but one or two in 
an age, the master-spirits of mankind, are called to oceupy ; 
yet are not those virtues on that account unfitted for a 
lower platform, or excluded from the service of meaner 
men. The figure may still represent him, though the pro- 
portions ol! it may be reduced to the merest miniature. 
Turn then to his Dispatches—not the least wonderfui of 
his many wonderfulachievements. I think it is impossible 
for any one to have possessed himself of a knowledge of 
these most interesting documents, without finding hints 
from them constantly recurring to his thoughts in the 
ordinary round of his daily life; without some principle or 
other brought out in them to advantage spontaneously sug- 
gesting itself, and giving a direction perhaps to the matter 
or meditation he has on hand. Turn to his Dispatches, 
aud there observe the extraordinary self-control they ex- 
hibit; the tranquillity with which their great author bears 
affront and disparagement, trusting to time to vindicate his 
acts and confound his critics. And well has it done its 
office already; and records there are of speeches and mani- 
festoes of those days, still existing, which their authors 
would doubtless now be but too glad to blot out of remem- 
brance. What if his ablest schemes are thwarted by 
unworthy contests at home and scanty supplies; not a 
touch of mortification discovers itself, not a trace of 
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wounded vanity is betrayed. What if wily officials, having 
ends of their own to serve, plot against him in Portugal ; 
what if jealous and impotent generals refuse to co-operate 
with him cordially in Spain; what if no adequate exertions 
can be wrung from the authorities in either country to 
furnish him with the munitions of war—their care being 
rather to hang upon Ais resources, than minister to him of 
their own ;—still he never allows himself to lose heart, but 
makes the best of the means at his command ; applies what 
corrections he can to the evils before him, and goes on his 
way, if not rejoicing, yet not cast down. 

Notice the proofs those Letters afford of the singular 
modesty of his noble spirit. No swelling words escape his 
lips, even in the heat of success, and when his pulse beats 
highest. The descriptions of his battles are almost confined 
to the manceuvres which won them, and the numbers that 
fell. ‘The name of the Conqueror of Europe is found directly 
but once in his memorable dispatch which relates the action 
that overthrew him; and the terms of that dispatch are 
such as make it scarcely certain that it was fought against 
him in person. Would you know the pomp and circumstance 
of his wars ; you must seek them elsewhere. Would you 
be informed, for instance, of the homage that was paid him 
by the whole population when he entered Madrid, their 
fervid salutations, their clinging to his stirrups, and hailing 
him as their deliverer; you will read of no such trophies in 
his page. He achieves the act, and dismisses the renown. 
Would you delight to indulge in the hardships and privations 
of his retreats, that from Burgos for example ; 


- you will 
search for such graphic details in his narr 


ative in vain: 
enough if you find there an allusion to “the inclemencies of 
the weather” embodied in a stern rebuke of the disorder of 
his army, for which he conceived such a circumstance 
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furnished no excuse; and you will have to gather your 
knowledge from the journals of his more communicative 
followers. But why should I say more? Suffice it to sum 
up all, by a reference to that memorable scene, when, re- 
ceiving the thanks of the Lords, after his return from his 
campaigns, and taking his seat in their House, at once in- 
vested, under various grants, with all the dignities of the 
Peerage which the Crown could confer, he made his most 
~ graceful reply, overcome rather than elated by the glories 
that were showered on him: and then withdrew—destined 
from that day to the day of his death to stand, as has been 
well said of him, ever steady on the pedestal of his fame. 
Here again what room is there for inferior men in inferior 
walks of life to take pattern of him —his example in this 
instance the more impressive, exactly in proportion to the 
elevation of the party over all who have to profit by it. 
Look at his patient plodding imdustry—lI use a word 
designedly, which as applied to such a man may seem low 
and trivial; for my present object is to draw attention to 
the qualities of his character which are imitable ; which 
are within reach, for the exercise of which there is abund- 
ant scope in ordinary life and amidst the ordinary forms of it. 
Observe his vast Correspondence, carried on amidst the 
tumult of the camp; on subjects, too, often of the greatest 
difficulty ; on questions of mechanics, of policy, of finance ; 
whether those on which he has been consulted by others, or 
those on which he finds it necessary himself to speak ; and 
a'l this possibly in the face of the enemy, and on the very 
eve of an action. Look at the care with which he revolves 
beforehand all the minutest particulars, every stage and step, 
of the provisions to be made for his future enterprises, — 
the clothing of the men, the packing of the medicines, the 
shoeing of the horses, the planks of the bridges, the number 
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and dimensions of the faggots for the trench, and of the 
scaling-ladders for the wall. Are no valuable lessons for the 
guidance of life contained in application like this ? 

Time fails me, or I would gladly speak of the spirit with 
which he stood by his friends when in trouble, and the pro- 
tection he threw over them when popular rancour would 
hunt them down— of the allowance he was ever disposed to 
make for human infirmity, where infirmity was all that could 
be imputed; and the reluctance which he felt to put any 
man needlessly to shame. Above all, I would speak of his 
loyalty to the throne, which seemed to animate him like a 
passion ; to give vigour to all his acts, great or small, which 
had a reference to it; and to breathe in his most familiar 
forms of speech. It was the Queen's government, the 
Queen’s army, the Queen’s ministers. And indeed it is not 
easy to imagine a relationship more affecting than that 
which evidently subsisted between a youthful Monarch, of 
the feebler sex, and this heroic old man, whose sword tothe 
last “ would have leaped from its scabbard to avenge evena 
look that should threaten her with insult.” Certainly the 
age of chivalry was not gone, so long as he was amongst us ; 
and what traces of it have still survived these utilitarian 
times are mainly perhaps to be ascribed to him. May they 
not perish in his dust ! 

On the whole then, it was not perhaps the blaze of his 
glory that dazzled the eyes of his countrymen, and caused 
them to regard him almost as a sacred thing, but the great 
moral worth which seconded and sublimed it. His cha- 
racter when he first stepped ashore after his triumphant 
campaigns, as a mighty conqueror, brilliant as it was, had 
not the majesty it eventually assumed. It was not merely 
the exploits with which the world rang that subdued to him 
the admiration and homage of England—a nation little cap- 
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tivated by feats of arms:—the shout of her sons and 
daughters was not because he had slain his ten thousands, 
whilst the next to him had slain his thousands only ; but 
when these Dispatches, the true depositary of his fame, were 
sent forth, and the dignity of his character became revealed 
by them, it sunk deep, as how could it fail? into the hearts 
of his countrymen,—a just and not ungenerous people, when 
not misled or misinformed; —and he rose amongst them to 
a height of renown which no other public man ever at- 
tained : so that his ordinary walk or ride in the latter years 
of his life was little less than a royal progress, save that it 
was without its trappings ; and after death, he was lowered 
into the grave, to rest beside the Hero of the deep — his 
honour consulted even in this— amidst universal and un- 
dissembled lamentations, and with even more than the ob- 
sequies of a monarch. Peace to his memory! as he was 
himself a lover of peace ; for he had seen the horrors of war, 
and knew the cost. It was not its plumes that had charms 
for him, but the benefits to mankind which could not be se- 
cured withoutit, dear as was the price. “I cannot express,” 
says he, in his most touching letter to Lord Aberdeen, on the 
day after his last great battle, “I cannot express to you the 
regret and sorrow with which I look around me and con- 
template the loss which I have sustained, particularly in 
your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so 
dearly bought, is no consolation, and I cannot suggest it as 
any to you and his friends.” Glory was not his moving- 
spring, but duty; and the safety and liberty of his country 
the prize he fought for. Peace to his memory! Through 
his efforts, under God, our “land has had rest for near forty 
years.” God grant that there may be notiis-z in the distance 
to disturb it! But even to the possible future we cannot 
turn without feeling our obligation to him; finding him 
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still speaking to us though dead, and in his ashes the wonted 
fires still alive. To him we owe it that the nation was first 
roused from a false security to a sense of its hazardous, if 
not dangerous position ; howbeit his words seemed to some 
wise men of our times as the words of Lot seemed to his 
sons-in-law when he warned them of the calamity that was 
suddenly to come on them, “but as the words of one that 
mocked: ” and if it should please God for our many sins to 
suffer our shores to be visited by a foe, and our pride to be 
brought low by the reproach of a hostile foot treading our 
soil, it will be to the captains of his nurturing that we 
shall have to look, under God, for our leaders, and to the 
memory of his dauntless deeds, to revive our spirit, and give 
force to our arms. 

May we allso live before God, and so labour in our 
several callings, as to turn away His wrath, and secure His 
favour, and at length attain to His kingdom, where wars and 


fightings shall be no more, through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 


THE END. 
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